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U'arrcn's Primiry Geography, 80«43 

<* Commou ifcliaol Gco;;raphy 1 .00 

** Physical Geography, 1.25 

Containing Ceusur> of 1830; New Maps;- Kecent Discoveries ; and 

Political Changes. 

These Geographies have recently been thoroughly and carefally revised 
and corrected up to the present time ; and all late important g »r>grpphical 
diBcovcrici and changes will be found appropriately .noted in thft descrip* 
tive text and represented upon the accompanying maps. 

Th^ publishers are aware of the oljjectionsto the revision of scheofbookfi, 
on account of the inconvenience arising from the use of different editions 
of them in the same class. This objection, however, docs not apply to Ge- 
ographies as to other text bocks ; icr works on this subject to le correct, 
irust, from time to time, record the discoveries and changes wliich are 
oonstantly taking place. It is believed, however, thf t no difficulty will bo 
fiound in using the present edition in connection with the former- oi^c ; 
since, with but few exceptions, the page.= and paragraphs precisely corres- 
pond with each other, the only difference being in the maps and in the 
language of some of the paragraphs. 

The success of this series of G cographics is believed to be without a par- 
allel in the history of school-book publishing. Although but a short time 
haft elapsed since thcso books were first published (the series was first pub- 
lished complete in 1858). so great has been tl^eir popularity that, they havo 
already been introduced in nearly all the larger cities in the United States. 
They are also used (the Physical Geography more especially^ in Canada 
and England, and arc being translated into the German language for Ube 
in theschools in Germ any > where they arc promised a large sale. 

The publishers now offer them to tho public in their improved form, 
with the belief that all disinterested persons who make themselves - ac- 
quainted with their merits, must acknowledge their superiority as school 
textrbooks. 

Warren's Geographies have been introduced and are now used in tho 
Public ."Schools of Boston, Cambridge, New Bedford, Fall River, Provi- 
dence, Newport, Concord, Philadelphia, "Washington, Charleston, S. C, 
Lancaster, Reading, Manchester, Fitchburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Sandusky, New London, Norwich Middletown, St. Louis, Daven- 
port, Milwaukee, Uacine, Rochester, Sacramento, San Francisco, and in 
many other important cities, and hundreds of imi)ortant towns throughout 
the United States. 

These Geographies will be furnished, for first intrcduction,at greatly r«- 
duqed prices, so that in many cases it will be even more cconcmical to in- 
troduce them than to continue using inferior works. 

Teachers and School Officers will bo furnished with copies for examina- 
tion with reference to introduction by mail on receipt of one third the an- 
nexed prices, to prepay postage, or they will be furnished free of expense 
on personal application to the publishers, or to 

DEXTER S. STONE, Boston, Mass. 

Agent for Introductionr-Office at Oyms Q. Oooko's Bookstore, 
Kov. 2m. 37 and 39 Brattle Street. 
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COURTESY AND CONFIDENCE AS BETWEEN SU- 
PERINTENDENTS OP DIFFERENT TOWNS. 
To a larger extent than formerly school committee men 
engage teachers without knowledge of their qualifications. 
Since we have a superintendent whose certificate must be 
had, they rely upon him to approbate only good teachers^ 
or at least, not those who are decidedly unqualified. This 
is the natural working of our system, and is perhaps in 
many cases inevitable, though every faithful committee- 
man should strive to be convinced at the outset that he 
has engaged only a well qualified teacher. At all events, 
a heavy responsibility rests upon the superintendent 
The conflicting influences that press upon him are often 
very heavy. On the one side is the Teacher. He is cha- 
grinned at his failure, perhaps angry. Or he may be of 
fine character, habits, and ambition, and needing encour- 
agement and the profits of his work — it is hard to deny 
him. The committeeman will also feel chagrin at his hir- 
ing a disqualified teacher. He is put to new trouble, and 
he may think he can judge as well as the Superintendent. 
His reputation is at stake. On the other hand lies the 
interest of children, of parents; and tax-payers, and the 
public weal; and the desire of the Superintendent and of 
all to raise rather than lower the standard and value of 
our common schools. These overbalance all other consid- 
erations in the mind of a faithful Superintendent, and he 
acts accordingly, though the conflict of his judgment 
with his kind feelings may sometimes be very severe. 
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These difficulties are very ofcun immensely increase<l 
by the different standards which seem to be adopted by 
Superintendents in different towns. Candidates often ob- 
tain a certificate in one town and then engage a school in 
apother. They go to the Superintendent in the last town 
with confidence, or often expecting no examination at all, 
and certainly not dreaming that they shall be rejected. 
This is Latural. There ought to be a pretty general uni- 
formity in the qualifications needed and demanded iu dif- 
ferent towns, and a similar faithfulness in the Superintend- 
ents. Besides there ought to be a couricsy between thena, 
and a confidence that would cause a certificate from one^ 
to be a strong recommendation to another. Thus would I 
have it, but practically I have found it quite different. Some 
of the most unsatisfactory candiilates 1 have ever had^ 
brought certificates with them. One young man 
came to me from another county, and from a town in 
which is located one of our most popular "Institutes/' 
which he had attended. Hebrought a regular certificate^ 
and appended to it a very strong recommendation from 
the Superintendent personally. I examined him. He- 
was deficient almost in everything. In a composition of 
twelve lines he misspelled ten words. 

Another case I propose to report more in full,, for the 
mutual benefit of all Superintendents who may read it. 

A young man came from another town for a certificate.. 
I had reason to believe him to be of good habits, and christ- 
ian character, and so felt gratified at the thought of his 
spending the winter with us, and anxious to encourage 
and aid him. He showed me two certificates, received 
ill his town on two successive years, and under one ho 
had taught a winter scliool. 

He thought these might suffice and I might not examine^ 
him. But I had made it a rule to examine every one to 
'whom I gave a certificate, and he assented, with some in- 
dications of disappointment. From a package of written 
(questions which I had prepared and often ueed for the- 
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purposes of examiaation, lie drew one of which I here ^ivo 
« copy with his answers. 

I. 

(a.) What are the political divisions or countrio?* of 
Europe and their capitals ? (b.) Whicli are the Middle 
States? (c.) Their boundaries? (d.) Capitals? 

II. 

(a.) Write on the black-board, one million twenty 
thousand and two, in figures, (b.) What is the interest 
and the amount of $1347,00 on interest for 3 years 8 
months and 1 day ? 

III. 

(a.) What is a conjunction ? (b.) What is mode ? (c.) 
How many modes have verbs? (d.) \Wjat are they? 
(e.) Analyze a parse ; "Whose name was John." 

IV. 

(a.) Where, when, and by whom was New England 
first settled? (b.) Who is now at tlie head of the French 
Government ? (c.) What is his title ? 

V. 

Write and read to me a composition containing these 
words ; Abraham, John, Stephen, Summer, Land, Good, 
Happiness, Bad, Whip, Indifi'erent, Temptation. lie was 
given all the time he asked for to examine the questions 
before answering: 

I ; (a.) he could not answer at all. After all my expla^ 
nations of what the question required he could not name 
one country of Europe, nor one capital city, (b.) His 
answer was Tennesee, Kentucky, Michigan, Iowa. lie 
tried again and again with no better result, (c.) when 
told what the States were, he attempted, but was wholly 
wrong in some cases, and only partly right in any. (r].) 
was answered correctl}^ for Pennsylvania and Delewaic, 
wrongly for New York, and not Pt all for New Jersey. 

II was answered satisfactorily. 

III. (a.) was answered fairly. To [b.] the reply was, 
"aiode means manner." And after repeated questions nvtS 
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ing more definite or scholarly could be elicited. To [c] 
the answer vf^ three. To [d.] four of the modes were 
named, [e.] Whose was parsed first as a common noun. 
At the nezt trial it was called a personal pronoun, and at 
the third a relative pronoun. Name was parsed correct- 
ly ; Was was called an active verb, and John in the ob- 
jective case and governed by it. When this rendering 
was questioned quite an effort was made to defend it. 
When asked to decline the personal pronoun 1 there was 
a partial failure. An effort to conjugate and decline the 
verb To be was wholly a failure. 

IV. [a.] He thought it was about 1790, but when or 
where did^nt know, [b.] "Queen Victoria." When the 
Superintendent looked a little incredulous, He asked, 
" France is under England now ain^t it ? " After some ex- 
planations were made, [e.] was answered Emperor. 

V. was studied with explanations by me for some time 
when he looked up with a puzzled and discouraged coun- 
tenance, and said : "I can't write this. I don't know any- 
thing about Abraham." I told him to put that in writing 
and he would have made a beginning. He caught the 
idea, brightened up, siezed the pen and went to work- 
in a few minutes he presented the result before me — in 
short detached sentences — with one of the set words in 
each sentence. There were about fifty words and six of 
them were misspelled — e. g., indifierar?^, deth, &c. 

He wisely decided for himself that he was not fit to 
keep school, said he knew it before, and told his folks so, 
but they urged him to it. He said he did'nt want a certifi- 
cate, and would now ride up and tell the committee so. 
I suggested that he sit at my table and write him a letter, 
gay ing he had concluded not to take the School. "No Sir," 
said he, "he sha'nt see any of my letters J^ He left me cheer- 
ful in the consciousness of doing right, and with my high 
esteem for his integrity and promise, but what shall we 
•iy of the Parents, and the Superintendent who gave him 
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two certificates ? Is this a fair sample of the standard in^ 
some towps ? Superintendent. 



PRACTICAL QUERIES AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Mr. Editor: — The late Governor Slade,in some earnest 
remarks made at the meeting ot the Teachers' Association 
at Bellows Falls, maintained that "the thirty five hundred' 
teachers of the common schools in this State would cer- 
tainly support a School Journal." This number according 
to the last Report of Secretary Adams has now been in- 
creased to forty nine hundred, of whom at least three- 
fourths are females. 

Do these teachers support the Vermont School Jour- 
nal? More especially, do those who need its benefit 
most, read' it at all ? If not, is there any means within th* 
knowledge or scope of human beings by which they caa 
be induced to Bead it? Can the Journal be made t<J 
possess a better adaptation to the wants of these teacher* 
than it now does ? Such are some of the queries that 
have arisen in my own luind — but I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining satisfactory answers. While much in 
«aid — and very properly in favor of introducing music, 
natural history, geology and "objects" into our common 
schools, the fact remains that a great many teachers are 
nnable to spell the most common words in the language- 
words whicn they must have seen and used thousands of 
times. In the course of a not very limited number of ex- 
aminations of candidates, I have found that at least half 
Would miss such words as academy, arithmetic, city, cit* 
ies, dozen, ecstasy, fanciful, grammar, handkerchief, irfc- 
8ome, jolly, kitchen, lizzard— and so on with almost any 
«et of common words taken alphabetically which I might 
Wi^h them to write down. Nothing is more common than 
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for youDg ladies and geDtlemen of very fair ability, wh<> 
have attended the Academy or Collegiate Institute, stud- 
iei Natural Philosophy, Algebra, and Latin, to fail in 
8j)elling ihe plural ol city, beauty, valley, money — the 
present participle of make, sin, die, dye — the past partici. 
pie of carry, scar, hop, remit — or give any one of the 
rules with which our grammars are furnished for spelling 
large classes of words. Many of them have very confused 
notions of the elementary sounds of the language, as it 
respects either their number or classification ; have paid 
little attention to the notation of sounds \ and when they 
undertake to pronounce words in the spelling-book, or 
read half a page of common reading, they are pretty apt 
to make some very awkward mistakes. It may noi be 
&afe "from one, to learn all" — but so far as my own ob- 
eervation extends, I have in the above statement kept 
within bounds, and I have good reasons for supposing 
that our own locality is not very far below the general 
average. Now three fourths of these forty nine hundred 
teachers will be occupied in teaching scholars to read, spell,, 
and pronounce. They do not realize how unfit they are 
for this important duty. They feel no compunction in 
perpetrating orthographical and orthoepical blunders. In 
a community in which the leading business, and even 
professional men skip and trip over the hard words — 
when the village doctor takes his morning paper, and reads 
1o earnest listeners about the corjps d) armee^ pronouncing 
it "corpses de army," it would be hard for a superintend- 
ent to reject a teacher because he or she could not pro- 
nounce correctly. Besides, he might have so good an 
opinion of the candidate's general ability, good sense, 
force of character, and scholastic attainments, in other 
branches, that he wonld consider it best on the whole to 
grant the certificate. Teachers of this description do not 
read the Journal — and I by no means intend any dispar- 
agement when I say it would not do them much good if 
they did. They would not find there what they need — 
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|>erhaps they ought not to find it. It would require aeon- 
ftiderable amount of monil courage for editors aud contrib- 
utors to ah'ght from their stilts, and so simplify and rudi- 
mientize the Vermont School Journal as to adapt it to the 
real wants of these persons. 

If other Teacliers and ?u[)erintendenl8 find themselven 
in like circumstances, c(uld we not make the Journal a 
medium of a little concerted action, and bring an influence 
to bear upon the evil in question which shall make itself 
<elt? 1 would respectfully suggest that, for some months 
in succession, a portion of the Journal be occupied with 
articles exceedingly elementary in character — relating 
principally to Articulation, Elementary Sounds, Pronunci- 
ation, Spelling, Reading and perhaps Writing. Let each 
gubscriber to the Journal take pains to lend his copy to 
those teachers in his town w^lio he sL[)poses need it most. 

If any person knows of a better method^ let him propose 
it ; if not, let him adopt this one. M. B, * 



The WrPK and Chif.dukx. — " I say, cap^n," said a keen 
eyed man, as he lantled from the steamer Potomac at 
Natchez, *' I say, cap'n, this 'ere ain't all — Pve leftsuthin 
or nutiier on l)oard, that's a fac. We'll see now; I grant 
it's all 'cordin to lis-'t — four boxes, three chists, two brandy 
boxes, a portmony, two hams, one part used, three ropes 
of inyuns and on^^ tea kettle. But you see, cap'n, Vm 
kinder dubersome ; 1 feel as if suthin's short. Though 
I've counted um nine times, and never took ray eyes off 
on 'era sense I came on board, I feel there's suthin wrong 
somewhere." "Well, stranger, time's up, all I know on, so 
jest fetch your ole woman an' five children out of the cab- 
in, for we must be off." "Them's urn ! by hokey. Them*B 
um 1 I know'd I'd forgot suthin or nuther." 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 

**Put to the door — the school's begun — 
Stand in your places every one, — 
Attend, " 

"Read in the Bible,— tell the place—" 
"Job twentieth and the seventeenth verse — 
"Caleb, begin." "And— -he— shall— suck— " 
Sir, — Moses got a pin and stuck — 
^'Silence, — stop Caleb — Moses ! here !" 
'* What's this complaint?" "I didri't sir," — 
"Hold up your hand, — What is't a pin ?" 
"0 dear, I won't do so agin." 
"Read on." The increase of his b-b-borse — " 
"Hold : h, 0, u, s, e, spells house." 
"Sir, what's this word ? for I can't tell it." 
"Can't you indeed ! Why spell it." "Spell it." 
"Begin yourself, I say." "Who, I ?" 
"Yes, try. Sure you can spell it," "Try." 
"Go, take your seats and primers, go. 
You sha'n't abuse the Bible so." 
"Will pray Sir Master mend my pen ?" 
"Say, Master, that's enough* Here ]]en, 
Is this your copy ?" "Can't you lell ?" 
"Set all your letters parallel." 
"I've done my sum — ^'tis just a groat — " 
"Let's see it." "Master, m' I g' out ?" 
** Yes — ^bring some wood in — what's that noise?" 
"It isn't I, Sir, it's them boys." 

^Come Billy, read— What's that?"^ "That's A- 
"Sir, Jim Jias snatch'd my rule away — " 
"Return it, James, Here rule with this — 
Billy read on,"-r"That'8 crooked S." 
"Read in the Spelling-book^ Begin." 
♦<The boys are out" — ^"Then call them in—" 
<^My nose bleeds, mayn't I ge^ some ic^, 
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And hold it in my breeches ?" — **Tes.*' 

"John, keep your seat." "My sum is more — " 

"Then do't again— divide by four, 

By twelve, and twenty — Mind the rule, 

Now speak, Manassah, and spell tool.*' 

"I can't"-."Well try''— "T, W, L." 

"Not wash'd your hands yet, booby, haj' 

You had your orders yesterday. 

Give me the terule, hold your hand." 

"Oh ! Oh !" "There, — mind my next <!ommand." 

"The grammar read. Tell where the place is." 

"C sounds like K in cat and case:^." 

"My book is torn." **The next." "Here not—" 

"E final makes it long — say note." 

"What are the stops and marks, Susannah ?" 

"Small points. Sir." — ^And how many, Hannah ?" 

"Four, Sir." * How many, George? you look:" 

"Here's more than fifty in my book." 

"How's this? Just come, Sam ? "Why I've been — 

"Who knocks^?" "I don't know, Sir." "Come in." 

"Your most obedient Sir?" "And your«." 

"Sit down. Sir." "Sam, put to the doors." 

"What do you bring to tell that's new ?" 

"Nothing, that's either strange or true. 

What a prodigious school ! I'm sure 

You've got a hujEidred here, or more. 

"A word, Sir, if you please." *I will: — 

You girls, till I come in be still." 

"Come we can dance to night — so you 

Dismiss your brain distracting cresv. 

And come — For all the girls are there. 

We'll have a fiddle and a player." 

"Well, mind and have the sleigh-bells sent, 

ni soon dismiss my regiment." 

"Silence ! The second class must read 
As quick as possible — proceed. 
Not found your book yet ? Stand — be fix'd,. 
The next read, stop — the qext — the next. 
Yqw need not re^d again, 'tis well." 
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"Come Tom and Dick, choose sides to spell. 

"Will this word do ? ' "Ifes, Toni spell dunce* 

Sit still there all you little ones." 

I've got a word," "Well, name it." "Gizzard." 

"You spell it Sampson." "G, I, Zr 

"Spell conscience, Jack." "K, 0, N,- 

S, H, U, N, T, S." "Well done !" 

"Put out the next" — "mine is folks." 

"Tim, spell it''— 'T, 11, O, U, X." 

"0 shocking ! Have you all try'd ?" "No." 

"Say Master, but no matter, go — 

Lay by your books — and you, Josiah, 

Help Jed to make thu morning fire." — Barnard's Journal. 



THE SPIRIT OF SECESSION.* 

'*Let my child alone !" exclaims the deluded parent; "if 
you don't, I will take hira out of school." 

"Just let us alone !" cried our deluded countrymen of 
the South, while robbing our mints, p^unjjering our cus- 
tom-houses, capturing our vessels, interrupting our com- 
merce upon the Mississippi river, stealing our public prop- 
erty, retaining our arms, and raising the arm of rebellion 
against a government that has done them no wrong. "If 
you don't let us alone, we will secede from the Union, and 
abandon the government of our fathers." 

The latter spirit is known under the names treason, se- 
cession, or rebellion. The former is kindred in its nature, 
and frequently met under the familiar expression of "tak- 
ing children out of school, because they don't like their 
teacher." 

Wlien parents remove their children from school, with- 
out sufficient cause, they encourage in them a spirit of 
rebellion, which, when general among the youth of ^a 
country, must result in the total subversion of authority, 
and again inaugurate sucii an internecine, servile, insur- 
rectionary war, as nuw threatens to lay the proud fabric 
of free government in lie dust, and deluge our fair land in 
fraternal blood.'' 



♦Address before the L^^ County Institute, Illinois, by Wm. 
Barge, Ej^q-. 
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"WE CANNOT SUPPORT EVERYTHING/' 

replied one of whom a subscription for the School Journal 
^was recently solicited. 

In full sympathy witli t!ie spirit of tfie speaker, we pro- 
pose to discuss the question, 

"what ol(;kt we to support?'^ 

The question becuitjos one of moment to us all as we see 
the present public crisis pressing upon our p<rrsonaI fi» 
nances more and more detjrminedly. But in dispensing 
with the privileges wi 'iivo allow*! oursulvo-*, we must 
not also cut off the dcfiei we n\v(j ourselves .r the ^com- 
munity in which we live. 

There are certain obhVicions to die State \v»' ;i.e forced 
to recognize. The iiitere-sts of r:io (yViri-^ti in r ^'i^ion, at 
home and abroad must not be n ^.^leetv^l. Onr public 
charities must share the store, limited r'l Miir'r if. he. 
And the pressing cliims of lurninii;/ u\))ii r ^ • )irt'e-field, 

in the hospital and t'le eiinp will m ik ^ r'l jn l')niable 

appeal to every heart and purse in the !?in I 

But there are intere-<ts at home, in everr "omnumity, 
on which the very safety of our nation d<'f) Mils -the in- 
terests of Education. There was never a tinv \u our his- 
tory when greater respoivsibility rested upon us in view 
of these interests. "Could we," to qnnte fr(>ni ;i contem- 
porary, "look forward for years, and se«' •. 'i • ratio of in- 
crease flowing from our educational efforrs, — che liappy 
homes, the true citizen at the ballot-box, t!'«^ fxitriotic 
soldier and the true christian, all, impart at. least, their 
fruits," would we not see the answer to our (jnestion 
written in characters that**he wh«> runs miy reud?'^ 

When Lord Brougham in the Enjilis'- Parliament drew 
his famed comparison betwt.'ea tlu^ Duke of Wellington 
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and the school-master, he solved for us the question of to- 
day. 

"Field Marshall, the Duke of Wellington, may take the 
army, he may take the navy, he may take the great seal, 
he may take the mitre. Let him come on with his whole 
force, sword in hand, against the constitution, and the 
English people will not only beat him back, but laugh at 
his assaults. In other times the country may have heard 
with dismay that "the soldier was abroad." It will not 
bo 80 now. There is another personage abroad, less im- 
posing, in the eyes of some, perhaps insignifiicant. Ihe 
Schoolmaster is abroad] and I trust to him armed with hia 
primer, against the soldier in full military array.'' 

It is with our schools we must leave one grand class of 
the future interest of our country. The tendencies of a 
fine education are to establisl) tlie true principles of Union, 
and government, to overcome the spirit of rebellion, and 
teach men their duties and privileges at the ballot-box. 
WheVe can we lay a heavier weighi of responsibility ? 

If this is the position of the school interests of the count- 
ry, they must be wisely guarded and cared for by the 
people. The School Journal is the »vant of the teacher. 
But the people must watch every influence that nourishes 
this mighty power — and they have the right to criticize 
these influences and to demand the utmost from them. 

This they cannot do without reading the Journal which 
exercises this influence. Every parent who sends his 
child into school ought to feel it his especial privilege to 
read what the teachers read, to know what other schools 
are doing, to compare what he reads with what he sees,, 
and to use his personal influence in the formation of his 
teacher, his school, and his children. These peculiar 
privileges he will gain by reading the School Journal of 
his State and therefore it becomes his duty to sustain 
that Journal with a generous bupport, even when, as in 
our own, case, it costs the weighty sum of a half-dollar a 
year 1 Dot. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 

NO. Vn. THEIB FURNISHING. 

One point more in the furnishing of our school-housed 
demands a passing word. 

The requisites heretofore considered have prominent 
reference to the discipline of the senses and of the under- 
standing. But we should ever remember that the senses and 
intellect, while very important in their appropriate sphere, 
are only a part of man. There are capacities and powers 
in the soul, which clearly show that it Was meant for 
iomething more than abstract thought — powers and ca- 
pacities, by virtue of which it is fitted, as it was originally 
intended, both to assume a responsible position, and to 
sustain relations in the home circle and in Society at large* 
We come, then, briefly to notice that our school-houses 
need in their furnishing something which has a moral 
bearing. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find that the statutes 
l*ecognize a branch of learning, in which instruction 
should be given in our common schools — a branch from 
which may be derived not only mental vigor and power, but 
also a high and elevating influence — suited to quicken and 
stir, to ennoble and cultivate the heart of every child. 
This is the History of the United States, including of 
course that of our own State. We are here furnished 
with a subject for study, which, as judiciously employed 
ill our public instruction, may be wielded as a great pow- 
er for good in the formation of the character of the rising 
generation. While it is too true that this department of 
knowledge has been greatly neglected of late years 
in many of our public schools, it is yet a fact that its im- 
portance cannot be readily overrated. Indeed, the pres- 
ent aspect of our country at once suggests the high value 
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which belongs to this branch of study, and at the same 
time wakens the thought that possibly much evil might 
Lave been avoided, had every child in the land been made 
thoroughly familiar with our national liistory in its true 
import, and become early imbued with the spirit which 
originally belonged to the government and the institutions 
which have been handed down to us from the past. 

Now, as a help to a proper acquaintance with the his- 
tory of our country, and to the awakening of aright sym- 
pathy with the institutions w^hicli we have received as an 
heirloom from our fathers, this branch of knowledge 
should receive attention irom every pupil in our public 
schools. It is, moreover, needful that teachers themselves 
become wide awake to the importance of this study ; and, 
in order to their being properly qualified to give 
instruction, that they become thoroughly conversant with 
it, not only in.its general spirit and scope, but also in its 
details. As auxiliary to this high end, our school-rooms, 
and all the aptirtments occupied by our children, especial- 
ly during the hours of study, may be fitly and most ad- 
vantageously iurnished, not only with chronological charts 
and tables heretofore referred to, but also with historical 
embellishmeJifSj as well as other aids of a kindred nature. 

The advantages derivable from such representations of 
past events, and the influences exerted by the bimplo 
pictures of the great and good who figured largely in the 
early struggles of our nation both for existence and liber- 
ty, are of no trifling value. They are suited, not only to 
engrave in the memory, but also to embalm in the afi'ec- 
tions of the heart, much which would else be transitory 
and evanescent in its effects on the young. These means 
are suited, at the same time, to waken and unfold the es- 
thetic powers of the soul, giving a h^'gher relish than w^ould 
else be possible for works of taste, indeed for whatever is 
true and beautiful, grand and sublime, which is exhibited 
ia the domain of nature or of human art. But above all 
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this, they are calculated to kindle and cherish in the pu- 
pil a genuine patriotism — an abiding affection for the land 
of his birth — an undying hate ot whatever is mean, false 
or wrong, with an imperishable love of all that is noble, 
manly and right. 

And yet, if we may judge from the appearance of most 
of our school-rooms, we /ail to esteem helps of this kind, 
according to their real worth. It is undoubtedly a fact 
that we seldom evince a proper appreciation of the bene- 
ficial effects, which may bo produced in the young, by the 
beholding of the likenesses of such men as Washington 
iind La Fayette. The child, who often looks at the por- 
traits of persons of this character, or of any other typ© 
truly distinguished for purity, uprightness and christian 
^rdor, will be likely, if at the same time suitably instructed, 
to receive an influence which will lift him above what is 
Ignoble and base, and bring him into communion with 
that which is elevating and holy. The necessity for some 
such agencies of a moral kind, to say nothing now of. 
•Christianity, we are plainly taught by the perils of the last 
twelve months. These, pressing upon us as they do, may 
finally convince us that we need to use every legitimate 
means in our power to render the school-room a safe- 
guard to the nation. Indeed, our troubles will not have 
been in vain, if they lead us to labor, as we ought, that all 
the children of the land may be so reared up as to become 
hwiest, faithful and upright men and women — law-abiding 
and order-loving citizens. 

If this view be correct, we shall doubtless at last come 
to act in view of its importance. It is now suggested ai 
deserving of consideration, and suited to remind us that 
on some points we have been too negligent in the past, 
and need to be more awake i^ the present. Indeed, it is 
to be hoped that a brighter day is at hand : perhaps the 
timeis already near, when the walls of our school-rooms will 
be no longer left bare, but somewhat adorned by a few 
prints, and now and then by an engraving, illustrative of 
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xynr national hifltory. We shall undoubtedly resort to such 
means, so fast as we learn properly to value the educatiog 
and ennobling influences, which are occasionally, and 
might be always, exerted upon the rising generation bj 
appliances of this character. Only let sttch objects be 
kept coonstantly before the eyes and the minds of our 
youth in connection with appropriate training, and wo 
may expect to see nurtured in them sentiments and as* 
pirations calculated to make them upright at heart, ready- 
to enter with faithfulness upon the discharge of the mani' 
fold duties of life, and thus prepared to shed lustre on 
the various departments of activity in which they may en- 
gage, and to encircle our beloved State with a halo of un* 
fading glory. J. B. P. 

Errata. In No VI. — p. 269, line 15, which should be 
%vith -J line IS, formed should be found] p. 270, line 10, 
•rase hfi. 



TO FIND THE "TRUE REMAINDER." 
While on my rounds last week, one of the best teachers 
started the inquiry, "How shall I explain the common rule 
ior finding the true remainder when division is performed by 
the component parts of the divisor?^' This process is not 
explained very fully in our ordinary text-books, perhapa 
because it is deemed too evident to need explanation* 

Take this case : Required to divide 17966 by 288. 
288=3X8X12. 
3 )17966 

8) 5988-t- 2=lst Quotient and Remainden 
12) 748+4 =2d Quotient and Remainder. 
62-|-4=3d Quotient and Remainder. 
4x8x3=96 
4x3=12 
2 



110 
17966-^288=62-f-28-g 



110£=True Remainder. 
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Tbis may be expIaiDed as an example in Reduction As 
cending, and cannot be underBtood by a class till they 
have been through Compound Numbers* If it is required 
to reduce 17966 scruples to drams, the operation will he^ 
the same as the above. In short, to find the true re- 
mainder is to change all the remainders to the denom- 
ination of the first dividend. If the given number is scru- 
ples^ the first quotient will be drams, and the first re- 
mainder will be scruples. The second quotient will be 

ounces and the second remainder drams. But 4 drams 

• 

X3=12 scruples. The third quotient will be pounds and 
the third remainder will be ounces. But 4 ounces X 8x3 
=96 scruples. 96+12+2=110 scruples =17966— 62x 
288=true remainder. This method of explanation helps 
the pupil to understand what seems to him a paradox 
when you state it abstractly. That each unit in the first 
quotient is three times larger than a unit in the given 
number. T. 

Will the readers of the Journal solve the following 
problem : 

If a man has 800 pounds of sugar, for which he paid 
6 1-4 cents per pound, how much of that which cost him 4 1-2 
cents per pound, must be mixed with it that he may sell 
the mixture at 6 1-4 cents per pound, and gain 10 per 
cent? 



A NEW MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

!" 1st. To square any number to which a half, 1-2 is added. 

Eule. Multiply the whole number by the next whole 
number, and to the product add a quarter, 1-4. 
Thus 4 1-2x4 1-2 = 4 X 5 + 1-4 =20 1-4. 
71-2x7 1-2 = 7X8+ 1-4 = 56 1-4. 
2 1-2x2 1-2 =Vxr3 + 1-4 = 6 1-4. 

In the same manner with all other numbers connected 
wit'iahalf. 

2. To find the product of any two even numbers con* 
taining a half. 2 
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Bule. Multiply the two whole numbers together, and to 
their product add half their sum and a quarter, 1-4. 
Thus. 2 1-2x4 1-2 =Xx"4 + 2 + 4 + 14 = 11 1^. 

2 



5 1-2x9 1-2=5 X 9 + 5+9 + 1-4 =52 1-4 

2 
3. To find the product of two numbers, each containing 
a half, 1-2, but whose sum is an odd number. 

Rule. Multiply the two whole numbers together, and to 
fheir sum add the nearest half of their sum, and three- 
fourths, 3-4. 

Thus, 3 12x4 1-2 = 3">r4 + 3 + 3-4 = 15 3-4. 



61-2 X81.2 = 5 X 8 + 6+3-4 = 46 3-4. 

2 1-2x9 1-2 =^2X^9 + 5 + 3-4 = 23 3-4. 

V. F. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

THE NEW YEAR AND HOME EDUCATIONAL MATTEES. 

It is fitting that we pause upon the threshold of this new 
year for a moment's reflection. The old year has gone. 
The last sound of the dirge has died upon the airand the 
merry song of welcome invites us to the untried realities 
of the future. From this stand point, we look back upon 
1862, whose months, weeks and hours have all passed 
away — oh I how swiftly. What a year ! Have past ages 
furnished a parallel 1 Have so many thrilling events, so 
much experience, so much life and energy ever before 
been crowded into a twelve month ? A year of blessings 
and of untold calamities, ibr our own beloved Country. 
How glorious has been the sunshine, how seasonable and 
refreshing the "former and the latter rain," and how boun ■ 
tiful the harvest. Yet, war has dragged its fiery car over 
our fair fields, wasting the fruits of our toil, soaking the 
thirsty earth with the blood of our sons and brothers and 
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fifiiBg the nation with grief and lamentation. The trai- 
tor's dagger is still aimed at the Nation's heart. Heaven 
crush this hellish rebellion and save oar beloved Country! 
Science, Heligion and Freedom stretch out their bleeding 
hands to the God of our Salvation, The past is gone ; 
the present is upon us laden with fearful responsibility ; 
the future — how little wo know of what it will reveal. 
We may find during the coming year, in our path, many 
[feasant ways, many, spots carpeted with the green grass 
of summer, where sweet flowers will grow. Yet, we shall 
doubtless find manifold slippery places, rough passages, 
sharp corners and bleak, tiresome crossings. 

But we must not faint nor be discouraged. The times 
demand boldness and energy ; the dark cloud should reflect 
only the raijibow of promise and hope — and the darker 
the cloud, the brighter the bow. 

We toil for the emancipation of our race from the bond- 
age of ignorance — for universal education. And we arc 
unworthy of our birthright, if we falter or complain. Es- 
pecially we have eutrusted to us the educational interests 
of our mountain home— this noble State of Vermont. 

Fellow laborers, we call upon you to commecce with 
new earnestness, the work of the opening year. Wo 
must sustain and improve our schools ; and to this end, 
we must restore to its integrity our school law which su- 
icidal hands have dared to mutilate. We must maintain 
our Institutes; we must sustain our School Journal^ at all 
hazards. 

With this expression of our feelings and views, we 
tender to all our fellow laborers, in every department of 
our field, the pledge of fidelity and the heartfelt compli- 
Tnent of the season — a happy new year. 

ouE last legislature akd the school law. 

We hoped to escape this year, the necessity of com- 
menting upon any disgraceful act of our Legislature. We 
believed that the time had gone by when the few igno- 
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rant and time-ser ving politicians who hare always armed tO 
destroy or paralize our school law, could have enough of 
influence to do us injury. Bnt we were mistaken. They 
have succeeded in striking a teJHng blow at a vital part* 
They have cut off "the little miserable appropriation of 
thirty dollars" which was allowed for conducting each In* 
stitute held in the State. Vermont had before paid no 
more for fourteen Institutes than it costs to hold a single 
one in Massachusetts I Yet, the old Bay State not only 
supports her Institutes but five Normal Schools, for the 
education of her Teachers. She also appropriates a lib- 
eral sum for the support of her Educational Journal. Ver- 
mont has no Normal Schools ; not a dollar has ever been 
paid to support our School Journal, and now, just as the 
school law had begun to operate favorably, through the 
influence of these Institutes, this niggardly appropriation 
which had been made, only enough to render it poswble 
for our energetic Secretary to sustain them — must h% 
withdrawn I ! We blush for shame when we mention the 
fact. Vermont soldiers occupy the vanguard of our no- 
ble army ; Vermont men and women hold an honorable 
position among the emigrants to other States ; Verment 
Teachers (who have been educated, if at all professiouallyy 
away from home), have gained an enviaWe reputation. 
It is left to Vermont Legislators to expose themselves, by 
the exhibition of a narrow minded stupidity, to the deri- 
sion of enlightened Christendom. 

Gen. Butler when a practitioner in Mass., in collecting the 
wages of an operative in one of the factories, attached the 
Waterwheel, and thus stopped the whole factory. Our 
Legislators have, by cutting off this appropriation at- 
tached the waterwheel of our educational machinery, and- 
still more serious results are likely to follow. These In- 
stitutes served the double purpose of instructing teachers 
and enlightening public opinion. Mr. Adams' stirring 
eloquence and convincing logic, were brought to bear 
^pou large audiences, at these public meetings, all over 
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the State. The effect was salutary. A new and abiding 
interest in our schools was everywhere awakened and 
through this influence chiefly, great progress has been 
made during the last six years. Now let these Institutes 
be suppressed, as they must be, unless this appropriation 
is restored, and our school law becomes a dead letter. 
Are we prepared for this result? We are sure public 
opinion did not call for this act ; that it will not sustain 
it. Any person of common intelligence, must see that 
there is no economy in the measure, biU a ruinous tvaate. 
And who are responsible ? Not the few disciples of CoL 
Thomas who remain in the legislature ; for they alone had 
no power to do the mischief. The "cowards," the pro- 
fessed friends of education, who did not meet and put 
down the measure, are responsible. "God forgive the 
cowards," exclaims one. We would add to the prayer let 
them be visited with merited punishment. The authors 
of the "Dog Law'' have estimated that animal worth $100 
of taxable property, to save their sheep and raise a reve- 
nue. Could they not afford so small an appropriation for 
their Children? There remains two things to be done — 
1st, to raise by contribution, the necessary sum to sustain 
the Institutes- 2d^ to restore the appropriation at the 
meeting of our next Legislature. 

Board op Education. — The Governor has appointed the 
following named persons to constitute the board of edu- 
cation, together with the Governor, and Lieut. Governor, 
by and with the consent of the Senate : Timothy P. Red- 
field of Montpelier, Hiland Hall of Bennington, and Pliny 
If. White of Coventry. J. S. Adams of Burlington will of 
course, be retained as Secretary of the Board. 

A NEW SECTION OP SCHOOL LAW. 

Sec. 1- The Board of Education is hereby directed to 
select at its session, next after the passage of this act, 
some book or books to be used in the district schools ot 
this State as text books of the Geography and History of 
Vermont, which selection shall be published, as soon as 
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may be, in all the newspapers in the State, and also insert- 
en in each school register. And snch selection, when thna 
made and published, shall be authoritive and binding up- 
on the Board of Education, superintendents and teachers, 
until January first, A. D., eighteen hundred and sixty 
seven. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect irom its passage. 

Approved November 29, 1862. 

The Vt. School Journal eor 1863. 

We are under bonds for a new Volume of our JournaL 
With printing paper (at the time of writing,); at 25 cents 
per pound and all other expenses proportionally increased 
we take the responsibility of furnishing a new volume of 
300 pages of reading matter ; of as good material and 
workmanship as Vol. IV, and we trust, still better adapt- 
ed to the wants of our teachers and our cause. And we 
have determined not to advance the subscription price of 
the Journal, as almost all publishers feel obliged to do. 

For a single subscription 75 cts, in advance ; at the end 
of the year, $1.00. To clubs, 50 cents in advance. Any 
person who will enclose to us $1.00 will be entitled to 
two copies, sent to any address. 

All will see that we not only do not propose to speculate 
on the Journal, but that we incur the liabilty of pecuniary 
loss. If the whole edition is taken and paid for, with the 
advertising we hope to save ourself. The result depends 
now entirely upon the earnest and continued eflforts of our 
friends. 

We thank them for what they have already done. We 
thank our contributors, that they not only share our la- 
bors, but our expenses and some of them adding coniru 
buttons to subsciptions. We thank superintendents and 
teachers who have manifested much interest in the circu- 
lation of the Journal. Especially, we are under obligation 
to Miss M. A. B., of West Randolph, who represents her- 
self as a "well wisher for the success of the Journal, ai^d 
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having just returned from 'picket duty/ announces a few 
members of the ' Home Guard' as subscribers for 1863." 
With such pickets on duty, our army cannot be surprised. 
And we must not fail gratefully to acknowledge the ser- 
vices of Miss M, K, of Fletcher, who "waited till father 
went into the woods to work ; then went to the barn and 
harnessed; [brother being gone to the war], and went out 
canvassing for the Journal.^' Her want of success does 
not detract from our admiration of her heroism. She is 
entitled to a copy of the Journal, anyhow. 

" Forty-nine hundred " Teachers in Vermont and "three 
fourths of them females." And must it be eaid that the 
School Journal designed chiefly for their benefit, and 
furnished for the mere pittance of Aa?/* a doKar, is strug- 
gling for existence, because they will not sustain it ? 
And must the fact that but a few hundred of them take 
the Journal at all, be regarded as a commentary upon 
their fitness for their high position? 

One of the speakers at a late school convention, made 
the following remark. — "No teacher who refuses to take 
a School Journal is worthy of a place in school." A cor- 
respondent adds that "no teacher who has not interest 
enough in the cause, to pay the first 50 cents he earns 
for the School Journal, ought not to be licensed to teach." 
There is more truth than poetry in these opinions. But 
how shall these teachers be reached? We answer, 
through the town superintendents and other friends of 
the cause. But how shall the superintendents be reach- 
ed? That is a more difiicult question. We have more 
than once sent specimen Nos. of the Journal to every gu- 
perintendent in the State. But no response except from a 
few. We have some good men in this office. If all were 
Kke the few, the work would be speedily accomplished. 
Superintendent F. has furnished us the leading article in 
this No. of the Journal. Superintendent P. has taken the 
money which the law allows him for examining teachers 
^ and paid for copies of the Journal for their benefit. But 
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ten copies $22. We win furaiah a copy of the Atlantic and Vt. 
School Journal for $3. 

Godey's Lady's Booh for Jan. 1868, appears as fresh and hope- 
ful as though the war had never been. T?his is "a holiday number 
with gorgeous embellishments." The new year opens well. Terms, 
Cash in advance. One copy one 3«ear, $3. Two copies one year, 
$5. Three copies one year, $6. Four copies one year, $7. 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the 
club, $10 Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, $15. Eleven copies one year, and extra copy 
to the person sending the club, $20. ^ 

The Monthly Choir and Organ Journal. — This periodical is 
especially adapted to Organists, Choirs, Singers and directors of 
Sacred Music. And it is belived that no similar work has before 
appeared in this country. Each Number contains 1 6 pages in- 
cluding 8 pages of music. Price 50 cents per year. Address 
John Zundel, 206 William Street, New York. 

The Continental Monthly has a rich table of contents. 128 pa- 
ges of reading matter by able writers. Subscription price $3. ; 
to clubs a liberal deduction. John F. Trow, 50 Green Street, New 
York. \ ^ 

Tlie Rutland Daily Herald is one of the new Institutions built ''1 
up by the war, and it is worthy of its enterprising editor and pub- 
lishers. Why now look to the City for a Daily Paper ? The Rot- 
land Herald reaches us earlier than any of thera. If it has less of 
trash it contains all the war news and much that it is local and of 
special interest to Vermonters. Its editorials are always spicy, 
brief and to the point The Weekly Herald is also one of the best 
of its kind. Take the Rutland Herald. 

Harper's Monthly and Weekly for Jan. have not yet reached as. 
We look for rich numbers. 

Barre Academy, — Catalogue for 1862, gives an aggregate at- 
tendance of 299 ; Males 101, Females 94; Classical Department 
70. The school is in a prosperous condition. Spring Term be- 
gins Feb. 19. 

Green Mountain Institute. — The Catalogue gives an aggregate 
by terms of 218 ; Gentlemen 84, Ladies 72. Friend Shipman, 
the able and enterprising Principal, not only has, but deserves suc- 
cess. Spring Term begins Feb. 26. 

North Bennington Academy under the management of Z. A. 
Knights, Esq., has, we are informed, about 80 pupils, winter term. 
The fact speaks well for the school. 

Caledonia Co. Academy; St. Johnslury Academy and Randolph 
Academy are under excellent management and deserve a liberal 
patronage. We find some of our best Graded Schools at Burling- 
ton, Montpelier, Woodstock, Windsor and Rutland. We should 
be glad of an opportunity to look into them all, as we have into 
some. 



THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

liEGINNINCr OF A X i: W V O L U M E» 

The number fcr January, 1SG3, begins the 
ElcTcnlh Volam:; of the /tlautic Monthly 

Frptn the commencement, in IS.J 7, the Atlantie has rapidly increased 
in circulation, and it now has ihelar;;cst class ot readers since its begiciting 
five years ago. Its pvcspcrity steadily ciigmcntp, and it coniinue&, amid 
all th.e fluctuations and dangers incident to our national crisis, to g#in 
groun<i in the estimation of the public. At a time so pregnant with events 
■which.' touch the future destinies of Aniciica in every vital partienlax, flie 
Publiahers and Editors do not deem it necessary to promise that its pages 
Trill never swer^-e from the honest paths of loyal patriotism and univcnal 
fTecclpm. Its opinions have alweVs been on the side of Liberty, Progr«*g, 
and Iti^ht, and the course it iirsi adopted in its early career, will ever be 
i^thfuily maintained. 

THE STAFF OF 'WTHTERS, regularly contributing to the Atlantic 
• Monthly, embraces many of the best known authors iu American liter*- 
ture,. smd warrants the Publishers in ] romising its readers, 

THE BEST ESSAYS, 

THE BEST STORIES. 

THE BEST POEMS, 

■vrhich American talent can furnish. 

LL^T OF REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS. 

In Prose and Poetry the *» Atlantic" Staff of Writers is unequalled. 
The folIo"wing authors are still among the regular contributors : 
^ James Russell Eowcll, Henry AV. Longfellow, Louis Agasshs, Ra^ph 
"ijftfldo Emerson, Kathniel Hawthorne, T. W, Iligginson, Author «*Mai?- 
ga|5^ IJoT^th," U.liyer W. Holme?. John G. Whittier, E. P. Whipple;, . 
B^jtucd Taylor, George S Hillard, Mrs. II. B. Stowe, "The Country Par- 
son/* licise Terry, Itarriet E. Prescott. 

"rfic Atlantie's list of contributors includes many of THE LEADING^ 
wax I'KRS OF AilEKICA. 

TERMS. — Tke Atlantic is for S3le by all Book and Periodical Bealert^ 
Pit-i^W 25 cents a number. Subscriptions ibr the year, $3 00, postag« paid 
Yearly subscriptions received, or single numbers supplied by any dealer, 
otihy ih« Publishowi^ . . 
.Sgecii|i^nii|nber9,6en,t^^ra^/£ on application to the Publishers* 
inducements for Subscribing, Lists of premiums, etc., fiunished oa ap- 
pBca^ioxi tb'the' Publishers, 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 

135 Washington Street, Boston, Masr. 

The Orange County Grammar Schod 

ifij^ildacted with special leference to the preparation of Teachers ior t^ 
Cominon Scnool. Please remember that this is not a School with a Nof- 
mAt DepartiAenf, but is a'Nortnal School. 

Spiifig Term begins Feb. 21, 1863- 
Summer Terni begins May 16, 1863* 
Fall Term begins Sept. 3, 1863. 
. . E. CONANT, Principal. 

Randolph, Vt 



t A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

' FOR PUBIilC AlVD PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

Sabbath Schools, Village Churches, Parlors, & Vestries. 
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THE SCHOOL -HAEMONIUli; 

MANUFACTURED BY 

MASO][Sr & HAMLIilNr. 

S^ Yalxtable Imfeo^ements. — Mason & Hamlin's Habmoniuxs^ 
contairirg the new Automatic Swell, Knee Stop, &c., are now condd- 
ered greatly superior to Melodeons, both for churches and parlors, Tho 
$80 Harmonium has more power of tone than any $160 Melodeon. They 
combine stoeeinesst power, durability, cheapness. Prices $60, $75, $80^ 
$100, $125, $200, $250, $300, $350, and $400. Send for a Circular to 
Mason & Hamlin, Boston, Mass., or Mason Brothers, Agents, New York 
- City. 

MASOK & HAMLIN are agents for, and keep constantly on hand all 
the school books and other publications of Mason Brothers, New York City, 
which they supply to the trade, or for introduction into schools at the pub- 
lishers lowest prices. The following standard school text books, among 
others, may be spec ilied — Webster s Primary Dictionary ; Webster** Com^ 
mon School Dictionary ; Webster's Academic Dictionary ; Webster's Count- 
ing House Dictionary ; Lossing*s Pictorial History of the United States; 
Lossing*s Primary United States , Pinney ^ Avnoult*s French Crramtnar ; 
English into French by F, S. Williams ; Pinney* s Easy Lessons in French ; 
Pinney* s First Book in French fS^c, Mattison*s High School Astronomy ; Bur- 
reit*s Geography of the Heavens ; Wells Physical Geography ; Pinney ^ Bar- 
eelo*s Spanish Grammar: The New York Speaker \ Webster* s Pocket Dict^ 
ionary ; Mason s Normal Singer ; Academy Vocalist ; Bradbury* s Young 
Shawm; The Coecilia', The Musical Album. 
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JCrST PUBLISHED! 

WARRErS lOGRAPHIES, 

Warren's Primorf Geography, $0*45 

*« Commoli School Geography 1 .00 

« Physical Geography, 1.35 

Containing Census of 1860; Xew Maps; Recent DtacoTeries ; and 
Political Changes. 



These Geographies have recent. y been thoroughly and carefully rerised 
and corrected up to the present time ; and all late important geographical 
discoveries and changes will be found appropriately noted in the descrip- 
tive 'text and represented upon the accompanying maps. 

'Che publishers are aware of the objections to the revision of school books, 
on account of the inconvenience arising from the use of different editions 
of them in the same class. This objection, however, does not apply to (ie- 
ographies as to other text books ; for works on this subject to i e correct. 
n>ust» from time to time, record the discoveries and changes which are 
constantly taking place. It ig believedi however, thtt no difficulty will be 
found in using the present edition in connection with the former one ; 
since, with but few exceptions, the pages and paragraphs precisely corres- 
pond with each other, the only difference being in the maps and in the 
language of some of the paragraphs. 

^ The success of this series of Geographies is believed to be without a per- 
kllel in the history of school-book publishing. Although but a short time 
has elapsed since these books were first published (the series was first pub* 
lished complete in 1858), so great has been their popularity that they hare 
already been introduced in nearly all the laiger cities in the United iStates. 
They are also used (the'^Physical Geography more especially^ in Canada 
and England, and are being translated* into the German language for use 
in theschools in Germany, where they are promised a large sale. 
. The publishers now utfer them to the public in their improved form« 
with the belief that all disinterested persons who make themselves ac- 
quainted with their merits, must acknowledge their superiority as Hchool 
text- books. 

Warren's Gco^iaphics have be^ introduced and are now used in the 
Public Schools rtf Boston, Ckmbridge, Ne^' Bedford, Fall River, Provi- 
dence, Newpoit, UoMcord, Philadelphia, Washiriglon, Charleston, S. C. 
JLancasier, Ktading, Manchester, Fitchburg, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, .^andusky. New lAmdon, Norwich Middletown, »t. i.ouis, Daven* 
port, Milwaukee, Kacnie, Kochester, iSacramento, San Francisco, and in 
many other important cities, and hundreds of important towns throughout 
the United States. 

These Geographies will be turnished, for first introduction,at greatly r«- . 
duced prices, so that in many cases it will be even more economical to in- 
troduce them than tu continue using inferior works. 

Teaches and School Orticers will be furnished with copies for examina- 
tion with reference to introduction by mail on receipt of one third the an- 
nexed prices, to prepay postage, or they will be furnished free of expense 
on personal application to the publishers, or to 

DEXTER STONE, Boston, Mass 

Ageat for latrodnotion,— Office at Oyms &. Oooke's Bookstore, 
Nov. 2 m 37 and 39 Brattle Street 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

By far the most successful of all the meetings of the 
State Teachers' Associatiou, was held at Rutland on the 
7th, 8th and 9th of January. The Association assembled 
on Wednesday evening, and in the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, was called to order by the Sec- 
retary, E. Conant of Randolph. Rev. Pliny H. White of 
Coventry, was chosen President, pro tern. After prayer 
by Rev. Leland Howard, of Rutland, an address of wel- 
come was delivered by Rev. Norman Seaver, of Rutland. 
After a few words of cordial greeting, Mr. Seaver remark- 
ed at some length on " the Relation of Teachers to our 
Country.'' True democracy sprung up in the school- 
house — there the rich and poor sat sid6 by side. In the 
North the masses are intelligent, — working and thinking 
go hand in hand. Not so in the South, slavery is incon- 
sistent with education, — brains and labor are dissociated. 
Oat of this distinction between the North and South has 
grown the present conflict. He regarded it the duty of 
teachers to encourage a hearty support of the govern- 
ment through an intelligent appreciation of the crisis. 
They should labor also as far as opportunity presented to 
establish the common school in every part of the land. 

After a brief response to these remarks by Messrs. 
Winslow of Pittsford, and Yates of Bennington, the 
meeting resolved itself into a committee of the whole for 
social purposes. 
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Thursday. — On Thursday morning after prayer by Rev. 
A. Hyde of Pawlet, the President announced the follow- 
ing committees : 

On Business.— B. F. Winslow of Pittsford, J. D. Wick- 
ham, D. D., of Manchester, J. S. Spaulding, A. M., •£ 
Barre. 

To Nominate Officers. — D. M. Camp 2d, of Derby, 6. 
W. Yates, of Bennington, B. P. BiDgham, of West Rut- 
land. 

On Place of Next Meeting. — Rer. P. W. Olmstead, of 
Bridport, I. N. Camp, of Burjington, A. T. Howard, of 
Brattleboro. 

To procure new Members. — Albert E. Lazelle, of Pitts- 
field, J. E. White of Wallingford, Miss Harriet G. Thomas 
of Cuttingsville. 

Mr. Charles Parmenter, of Mt. Holly, was then appoint- 
ed assistent Secretary, and the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation was read. 

At 10 1-2 o'clock. Rev. Roger S. Howard, of Rutland, 
delivered a lecture on ** The Two Ways.'^ 

ABSTRACT OP MB. HOWARD'S ADDRESS. 

There are two ways, he said, of viewing school-keep- 
ing, and two ways, at least, of going through with its du- 
ties. It has it^ sunny and Us shady side — things pleasant 
and things unpleasant. And as we look mainly upon the 
one side or upon the other , we shall be inclined to like or 
dislike it, and shall engage in it with interest or enthusi- 
asm, or with indiflFerence and ?^version. 

If we look upon it as a mere stepping-stone to some- 
thing else, without any particular love for the work, it 
will soon become to us an irksome task, a wearisome rou- 
tine. But if, on the other hand, we look upon it as a per-- 
petucd experiment in waking up mind — educating, (literally 
drawing out) the^hidden powers of thought, the experi- 
ment will become to us intensely interesting and excit- 
ing. In this case ^eacfeingr will be another z,uA a very differ^ 
tnt thing. 
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Tho Speaker then pointed out several advantages 
-which would result from going to the school-room earZy / 
such as seeing that the room was well warmed and ventilat- 
ed, and every thing in its place, and aflTording the oppor-^ 
tunity of talking familiarly with the scholars in an unof- 
ficial manner, and taking an interest in their plans, and 
studies, and even pastimes, — thus finding the way ta 
their hearts. 

He spoke of the good eflFects of a deliberate and quiet 
manner, — the opposite of all hurry and impatience. A 
teacher's manner is contagious, and even the tones of his 
voice have a great effect upon the school. 

He strongly recommended some short religious exer- 
cises, such as reading of the Scriptures, singing, or pray- 
er at the opening of the school 

Again, he spoke of two ways of governing a school, 
which he called the direct and the indirect way— ^tte one 
perhaps better for one class of teachers and schools,, 
and the other for other teachers and other schools. 

He believed that there was no one mode of governing 
which is absolutely thebest for all teachers and all schools. 
Every good teacher's own mode^ — that which he bes^ 
knows, and comprehends, and feels at home in, is the best 
for him. David could not use the armor which Saul gave 
bim, but preferred his own, — the sling, — to which he was 
accustomed. 

The direct method is by specific rules and penalties. 

The indirect is rather by pre-oceupying the minds of the 
pupils as much as possible, with the love of study, mak- 
ing the government a less prominent thing. 

He spoke of frequently reforming idle and vicious boys 
l>y getting them to do the teacher some favor, rendering 
him some assistance in the arrangements of the school- 
room, or in the exercises of the school. 

He urged the importance of teachers taking special 
pains to become interested in the diUkr and more disa- 
greeable portion of the schooL 
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He said if \9e think mainly of the disagreeable quali* 
ties of these scholars, we shall soon become disgusted. 

But if we reflect that every such child has a father and 
a mother, living or dead, to whom that child is, or has 
been, an object of tenderest interest, — and how we would 
have another teacher act were that child our own, we 
shall begin to pity, — our sympathies will be awakened, 
and our hearts touched, and we shall go to our work with 
new zeal and earnestness. Never forget that every 
child has a human heart which may be reached, — has hu- 
man aflfections which may be awakened into life. If any 
teacher think otherwise, it is only because he has not had 
the skill, or has not taken the pains, to find the way to it. 

He spoke also of two general methods of teaching, — 
called *•' the pouring in process," and " the dramng out 
process," — in other words, instruction and education, — 
both good in their place, — giving the preference and 
greater prominence to the latter method. 

In conclusion, he reminded the teachers of Vermont 
that they are engaged in one of the grandest, noblest, 
and holiest of all occupations. Day by day, they are mak- 
ing impressions upon deathless minds. They are touch- 
ing chords which will vibrate forever and ever. Well 
might an angel tremble in view oi such a work. He ex- 
horted them to go forth to it, day by day, with brave and 
manly, and at the same time, earnest a7id loving hearts, 
humbly relying upon the grace and strength of God who 
will surely give them, if they seek it, his approving smile 
and blessing. 

After this lecture a discussion on " the proper mode of 
teaching English Grammar," was opened by D. M. Camp, 
of Derby. He thought that Grammar was not sufficient- 
ly prominent in school — that it was a mistaken impression 
that it was less important than Arithmetic. He felt some 
difficulty in stating the best method of teaching Grammar. 
His most interesting class had been conducted without 
any text-book ; the instruction being oral j making free 
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Use of the black-board. He thought Syntax and Analy- 
sis should be connected ; that is, first constructing sen- 
tences and then analyzing them. Confinement to parsing 
was bad. 

Rev. Mr. Olmstead, thought the teachers should not be 
confined to any one method ; he should begin with the 
idea that every word had a meaning. The pupil should 
understand how and why words are classified, and this 
requires a careful explanation. The teacher must not con- 
fine himself to the text book. Many rules in the text, 
book are unintelligible, as " prepositions govern the ob- 
jective ca-e." Here it is impossible to know what mean-: 
ing to attach to the word " govern." Also many good 
English sentences cannot be parsed under the rules given, 
in the text books. 

Afternoon.— In the afternoon the Association listened 
to an address by Prof M. H. Buckham of Burlington on' 
" The Supplementary Work of the Teacher." The pur- 
pose of the speaker was, first, to deepen and make prac- 
tical the conviction that education is not the teaching 
and learning a few thingd out of text-books, but the pre- 
paration of the body and soul to be, to do, and to enjoy 
the utmost God has placed within our reach. The most 
prominentagencies appointed to this great work are the fam-^ 
ily, the state and the church each having specific duties 
to perform for every man, but all performing them imper- 
fectly through the fault, partly of the teacher, partly of the 
learner. The school to which is delegated the main part 
of the work of education, for most of the best years of our 
young l^fe, must aim in giving an education complete as 
far as it goes, physical, intellectual, moral, religious, to 
every pupil. To do this it must supplement the imperfect 
work devolving upon the family, the state, and the church. 
The speaker called attention to several particulars re- 
quiring this supplementary work. 1st. In physical edu- 
cation the teacher should attend to cleanliness and exer< 
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cise. In the latter, children's sports are better than gym- 
nastics and romping than calysthenics. 2nd. The culture 
of the organs of speech belong properly to the family, but 
neglected there must be attended to at school 3rd. The 
senses are to be more fully trained. The eye should be 
cultivated to measure distances, to distinguish colors, and 
to discern distant objects. 4th. •The teacher should la- 
bor to make up for special deficiences. Faculties that 
are depressed, should be stimulated ; as for example a bad 
memory should be strengthened. 5th. Manners are to be 
•cultivated. There should be one spot for those who ex- 
perience only snarls and fault-finding at home, where they 
may breathe the pure atmosphere of politeness and good 
order. 6th. In morals the child should learn obedience. 
If at home he is the victim of his caprice and whims, he 
should at school learn the wholesome restraint of law and 
•order. Lastly — How shall the school support the church 
in religion ? If none at all the highest feature of educa- 
tion is neglected. If too prominently schools must be 
multiplied to the number of denominations. This is the 
case in England and the question will yet be widely dis- 
cussed in this country. Practical religion should be prac- 
tised and commended. Doctrinal differences should be* 
avoided ; tiot treated as trivial, but left to the family and 
church. No one ought to object to the reading of the 
Bible, and it is the teacher^s duty to hive it read in school. 
Then followed an address by Mr. Charles Northend, as- 
sistant Supt. of schools in -Connecticut. 

ABSTRACT OP Wl. XORTBEND^S ADDRESS. 

On the present occasion I propose to make a brief and 
cursory review of educational changes and operations in 
this country within the last thirty years. All changes 
are not improvements, and yet we have reason to feel that 
ft he interests of popular education, have been steadily and 
surely, onward and upward. 

It is now less than forty years since a general and wide- 
spread apathy prevailed over all the land in relation to 
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common icboola. School bouses were unseemly in 
appearance^ inconveDient and uncomfortable in their ar- 
rangements, uniDvitiog in their location and surroundings; 
teachers were poorly paid and more poorly qualified ; ap- 
paratus was almost unknown ; blackboards, and charts 
and maps, were untbought of, and had any one proposed 
the purchase of a clock, he would have been regarded as 
a fit subject for a mad-house. 

Schools were seldom if ever visited by parents or citi* 
zens ; the teacher kept school because hired so to do, and 
the children were sent to keep them out of the way. The 
public school was well enough for the poor, but not to be 
thought of for the sons and daughters of affluence. 

It was under such a state of affairs that a few true 
friends of education set themselves about the work of re- 
form. To accomplish the ends desired, it was deemed in- 
dispensable that there should be associated action and ef- 
fort. 

In August, 1830, several hundred persons, mostly 
teachers, assembled from as many as eleven different 
states, and organized The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the oldest educational association in our land. They 
have met from that time to the present, annually, devot- 
ing at least three days at each session, in listening to lec- 
tures from leading educators, comparing observations 
and opinions, and contributing in various ways, each to a 
common stock for the benefit of all. For thirty-two con- 
secutive years, have the annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion been held in different parts of the northern states^ 
and many thousands of teachers have been profited by 
its lectures and discussions. Prom small beginnings at 
first, crowded audiences now attend upon its sessions. 

In 1839, the first Teachers Institute ever held, was con- 
vened in the city of Hartford, under the direction of Hon. 
Henry Barnard, assisted by the late lamented T. H. Gal- 
laudet and others. • From the beginning, the number of 
Institutes has continued to increase until at least one 
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thousand are now held annually in the northern and West- 
ern states, and at least fifty thousand teachers yearly par* 
ticipate in their benefits. 

The next and higher step was the establishment of 
Normal Schools. The first of these was opened at Lex- 
ington, Mass., in 1839. The attendance at first was vet-y 
limited, and considerable opposition was manifested, but 
it grew in numbers and favor continually, and now the 
State of Mass. has four Normal Schools well supported by 
the State, and all well filled with students, even in these 
times of war. In addition to this the city of Boston sup- 
ports an independant Normal School for the purpose of 
training young ladies to becpme teachers in the Schools 
of the city. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvani^l, Illin- 
ois, Michigan, Minnesota, Rhode Island and Conneclicut, 
have each a Normal School in successful operation, while 
Californi? has recently made a liberal appropriation for 
the establishment of a similar institution on our Pacific 
borders. 

Another modern auxiliary in the cause of popular edu- 
cation may be found in the establishment and circulation 
of educational periodicals. 

In 1826, Prof Wm. Russell, established The JoUrhal of 
Education — the first periodical ever published devoted 
exclusively to educational matters. In 1840 it passed in- 
to the bands of the late Wm.C. Woodbridge and its name 
changed to Annals of i^ducation. The worfe received a 
limited circulation, both in this country and in Europe. 
But it was in advance of the times ; its able articles were 
not generally appreciated, and it soon died of starvation. 

In July, 1838, the Hon. Henry Barnard, commenced 
the publication of the Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal. This Journal continued to be published by Mr, 
Barnard until 1853, since which time it has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the State Association. In 
June, 1839, Horace Mann commenced' the publication of 
the Mass. Common School Journal, and continued its pub' 
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lication for the period often years. It then passed into 
the editorial hands of Wm. B. Fowler, and in one short 
year it died. 

The year 1848 marks a new era in educational periodi* 
cals. At the annual meeting of the Mass. Teachers Asso- 
ciation the subject of starting a new educational periodic 
cal was freely discussed, and while all admitted that much 
good had been accomplished by those already named, it 
was still felt that the time had arrived for starting a jour- 
nal of a more professional character, — one which should 
enlist the sympathies of the teachers, and call from them 
articles of a more practical bearing. The discussion re- 
sulted in the appointment of a committee of twelve 
teachers, who were to constitute a board of editors — four 
of the number to act as general managers and resident 
editors. These were Thomas Sherwin, of the Boston 
High School, John D. Philbrick, and Samuel Bates, then 
both teachers in Boston, and one other from a neighbor- 
ing town. This sub-committee took charge of the new 
journal, arranged for- its publication, made appeals to 
teucbers for su'bscriptions, and to make the expense as lit- 
tle as possible, they attended to the mailing of the sever- 
al numbers, — and yet with the most rigid economy, the 
expenses of the work exceeded the income to the amount 
of abdtit $150 the first year. It entered upon its second 
year with more encouraging prospects, and has continued 
to exist, and to breath a life-giving influence until the 
present day. 

The plan inaugurated by Mass. was imitated by other 
Sta1;es in the following order : 

New York Teacher, Jan., 1851. Penn, School Journal, 
July, 1852. Ohio Journal of Education, now Education- 
Monthly, Jan., 1852. Connecticut Common School Jour- 
nal, Jan., 1853. Michigan Journal of Education, Jan., 
1854. Died recently of neglect and starvation. Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster, March, 1855. Indiana School Jour-* 
nal, Jan., 185Q, Wi^^QQsi^ jQ\\raaI of Education, July^^ 
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1856. N. H. Journal of Education, Jan., 1857. Illinois 
Teacher, Jan. 1858. Maine Teacher, June 1858. Missou- 
ri Educator, May, 1858. N. C. Journal of Education, 
Jan., 1858. The last two died of the rebellion lever, at 
the early age of two years and eight months. May they 
rise again to a higher and better life. Vt. School Journal 
April, 1859. Iowa Instructor, October, 1859. Education- 
al Monthly, Louisville, Ky., Nov. 1859. Died in infancy. 
Southern Teacher, (Ala.), Aug., 1859. Killed by slavery 
and rebellion, at the tender age of one year and eight 
months. Its last numbers were filled with sermons advo- 
cating slavery. Iowa School Journal, Jan. 1860. Of 
these nineteen journals, fifteen were started and support- 
ed in states that were thoroughly loyal, and fourteen of 
these still survive, while nut a single educational periodi- 
cal now exists within the so called Confederate States of 
America. They have all gone to their proper place, 

Another step in the progress of education is the pro- 
duction of books of a professional bearing. Previous to 
the year 1830, there was not in our country, a work es- 
pecially designed for school-teachers. The first work of 
this class was prepared by S. R. Hall, soon after the 
opening of his Teachers Seminary at Andover, Mass, in 
1830. Many d teacher was quickened and edified for-his 
work, by perusing Hall's Lectures on School Teaching. 
This was followed by a small, full and very sensible Avork 
entitled, The Teacher Taught, by Rev. Dr. Davis, of 
Westfield, Mass. 

Since that time educational works have multiplied, and 
now every teacher who will may own a professional libra- 
ry. The works of Abbot and Barnard, of Emerson and 
Potter, of Page and Mansfield, of May hew and Bolbrook, 
of Ogden and Orcutt, of Bates and Wells, and others,* con- 
tain much of value to teachers, while the able reports of 
state and city superintendents abound in valuable hints 
and statistical information. 



*Not the least of whom is Mr. Northend himself. — Ed. 
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But time will not allow us to go into details. We think 
we have already said enough to show that changes many 
and great have taken place in the educational field within 
the last two-score years. Let us pj^s to consider some of 
the good results of the several eflFttrts to which allusion 
has been made^ and ascertain whether, upon the whole, 
such efforts have been of a compensatory natuie. 

1st. The public mind has been greatly aroused and 
enlightened in relation to the general subject of popular 
education. 

At the time of Mr. Mann's election to the Secretary, 
ship of the Mass. Board of Education, it was no easy 
matter to secure a respectable gathering of citizens to 
listen to a lecture on education. 1 need not tell you how 
it is now. The largest churches and halls in New Eng- 
land have time and again been densely filled with atten- 
tive listeners to lectures and discussions on the subject of 
Common Schools. 

2d- Asa result of the preceding, thousands and tens 
of thousands of old and uncomfortable school houses have 
forever disappeared, and all over the hill-sides and valleys 
of the North and West we may behold neat and attract- 
ive edifices which at once testify to the increased interest 
and'intelligence of the people, and open a pleasant pros- 
pect to the eye and mind of the child as he commences 
the ascent of the l\ill of science. 

3d. Another evidence of the increased interest in Com- 
mon Schools maybe found in the more general attendance 
upon them in many communities. The city of Boston 
affords a striking proof of this. At the present time the 
number of pupils in private schools is only 33 per cent, of 
the number in 1817 ; and only 5 per cent, of the number 
in public schools. 

4:th. The amount of instruction given in common 
schools is far greater than it was twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. 

5th. Increase of school apparatus. Blackboards were 
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first used in Andover, Mass., by W. H. Wells, now of Chi- 
cago. 

Gth. Another result of the eflForts which have been 
made, may be seen in the improved discipline of our 
schools. There is now far less of severity and arbitrary 
•despotism in school government than there was thirty 
years ago, and a disciph'ne far more mild and moral as 
well as effectual, has been adopted in our best schools. 

7th. Still another result is the improvement of teach- 
ers and a better appreciation of their services by the 
public. While we have none who excel Page, and others 
like him of his day, we contend that, the average qualifi- 
cations of teachers are far higher than they were. 

As then, the teacher of to-day is called to labor with in- 
creased facilities, and under more favorable circumstan- 
ces, it becomes him well to consider the responsibilities 
which rest upon him. He cannot live for himself and be 
guiltless ; — he cannot fold his arms and slumber ; he has 
a duty to perform. It is his to carry on the great work 
which has been so well commenced, and so far advanced. 
It is a noble cause and is worthy of the best efibrts of the 
best men. 

Hon J. S. Adams being called on to speak on the ques- 
tion "What methods of instruction will most successfully 
lead pupils to original investigation?" began by thanking 
the speaker who had just addressed the convention and 
responding most heart'ly to the sentiments of his ad- 
dress, especially to the fact, that progress in educational 
matters is due largely to the efforts of clergyman of every 
denomination. In speaking on the question proposed, he 
Itrged that the text book should not be followed, especially 
In elenjentary instruction. The best talent is required in 
|;he primary school, where oral instruction is chiefly to 
]be depended on. Pupils must be taught to thinJc, and this 
can best be done by topical recitations. 

Evening. On Tljursday evening an ^ddress was deliv- 
ered by S. B. Coll^y Esq. of Montpeligf pn 'i^he tfi^e 9ul, 
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tnre for Americans." He regarded the great defect ioa 
American character .to be greed of gain. This enters into- 
every sphere, and taints our very language. To remove 
this defect the imagination needs cultivating. There 
should be galleries of art filled with paintings and statua- 
ry. Literary taste is to be cultivated. The best British 
and American authors should be in the meanest cottage.. 
Milton, Shakspeare and Irving should crowd out the 
trashy story reading of the present day. Our oratory 
needs to be enlivened by imagery. Burke says a true 
sentence is a combination of thought, feelimg and imagery.. 
The speaker quoted at length from Webster and Burns to 
show their imaginative power. He characterised New 
England as too gloomy. New England people work too 
bard and have too little pastime. They should give more 
time to amusements; should laugh oftener and more 
heartily. The speaker closed, by saying, that the liberal 
and elevating culture to which he had referred, would bave 
prevented the great national conflict, which is now in 
progress. 

Friday. On Friday morning the Vice President Prof- 
N. G. Clark took the chair. After prayer by Rev. C. C. 
Parker of Waterbury an address was delivered by Hiram 
OrcuttA.M. of WestBrattleboro on "School Discipline." 

ABSTRACT OF MR. ORCUTT^S ADDRESS. 

Discipline, he said, is the great educational process. 
The well disciplined are always well educated, with or 
without knowledge; the undisciplined are uneducated 
even though they possess the wisdom of an encyclopedia. 
The great work of the teacher, therefore, is to discipline 
his pupils. Ho should bring them under such a process 
of training as will subdue their wild and untamed impuls- 
es and develop the latent energies of body, mind and soul. 

The object to be secured by school discipline is two* 
fold, viz : School vices must be prevented or cured and 
school virtues cultivated. The more prominent school 
vices are tardiness, idleness, whispering, disorderly move- 
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ments in the school-room, injury to property and rudenessr 
of speech or act in the intercourse of every day life. 
The school virtues to be cultivated are suggested as the 
opposite of these ; regularity of attendance, promptness* 
obedience, truthfulness, conscientiousness, earnestness,, 
diligence, kindness, neatness, and thoroughness in the 
preparation and recitation of lessons. 

The first important disciplii^ry agency is a thorough 
orgatdzation and classification. Organization has to do 
with seating the pupils and arranging the recesses. In 
classification great paiLs should be taken to have as feiv 
classes as possible and to assign each pupil to his appro- 
priate sphere. 

A second disciplinary agency is a manual of school duties j. 
that is, a well digested system of laws and regulations by 
which the school is to be governed. These should be so 
comprehensive as to reach every action that can in any 
way afi'ect the school and so well defined that no pupil 
can fail to understand what is expected of him at all times 
and everywhere. It matters not whether they are writ- 
ten, printed, or oral. These laws must be rigid and rigid- 
ly enforced. The pupil must be taught that all school 
regulations are based upon authority ; this is the very 
germ of good order and the only foundation of good gov- 
ernment. Persuasion may never take the place of author- 
ity. Pupils must not wait the dictates of inclination or 
feeling before they yield, but promptly obey. From the 
decision of the teacher there may be an appeal, but diso« 
bedience never. 

Still another disciplinary agency is public opinion.^ 
This must be created and controlled by the master or 
he is powerless. He has to gain the confidence of both 
parents and pupils, not by undue indulgence nor an att- 
empt to gratify all the wishes of bis pupils. He roust- 
govern with sternness and vigor, but with justice, kind- 
ness and magnanimity. Out of the school-room he should 
be their social companion and always meet them with cor- 
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diality. He may employ public opinion to create order 
out of confusion, to subdue rebellion and to destroy vic- 
ious habits. Whatever is right and necessary to make a 
good school should be made popular ; whatever is wrong 
and of evil tendency should be made unpopular. Does he- 
wish to abate the nuisance of whispering? Let him hurl 
upon it the full force of public opinion. Does the master 
find it necessary to inflict summary punishment upon some 
reckless offender? Let him prepare public opinion to meet 
rhe crisis and sustain him. 

Another very important agency and one too often over- 
looked is mental and physical recrealion. Both body and 
mind must have recreation, even more than the ordinary re- 
cesses and holidays of school life afford. Moreover there 
are certain hours and days when the fiend of disorder 
seems to reign in the school-joom. You cannot assign any 
reason, all you know is, that the very atmosphere is anar- 
chy and confusion. You may tighten your discipline,, 
but that will not bind the volatile essence of confusion. 
You will encounter the mischief successfully only when, 
you meet it indirectly. Let an unexpected change in the 
ordinary exercise& divert the attention of the scholars. 
Let all say in concert the multiplication table, or sing 'Old 
Hundred '" and the work is accomplished. Add to this- 
mental, the physical recreation of school gymnastics and 
you have a still more effective disciplinary agency. 

We come now to speak of punishment. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the good disciplinarian seldom resorts to se- 
vere penalties, yet it is as true that he never relinquishea 
his right and power to inflict them as circumstances re- 
quire. Nor is punishment to be regarded as " the last re-^ 
gort.'' Where it may be inflicted at all it is the first re- 
sort and the true remedt. Bold and deliberate violations 
of law cannot safely be met by moral suasion. Rebellioni 
should be met by a stunning, crushiiig blow, such as shaM 
vindicate and re-establish authority, and deter others froia 
committing the same crimes. The time for conciliation i» 
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after the rebel is subjugated and the authority of govera 
ment is restored. You should then treat him with kind* 
ness and confidence and you will restore him to duty and 
favor. 

The last disciplinary agency we will here mention is 
the Holy Bibie. The Bible is the only source of mental 
and religious truth, and should be made the standard of 
right and duty. It may be read by the pupils under the 
direction and rigid criticism of the teacher, but more 
properly by the teacher himself and only in connection 
with religious exercises. It should be his aim to have the 
moral and religious influence of the Bible pervade the 
school-room, and when moral evils, such as falsehood, pil- 
fering and profanity are to be punished the same agency 
is to be employed. 

Finally, to become a thorough and efficient disciplinari- 
an requires more genius, more cultivation^ and more efibrt 
than to rule a state. 

We need not then be ashamed of our profession, but 
ashamed of ourselves if we enter upon it without due 
preparation ; without that earnestness, perseverance and 
fidelity which alone can give success. 

Rev. F. W. Olmstead from Committee on next meeting reported 
Montpdier. 

Remarks were then made by Mr. Northend on the subject of the 
address. He said we did not sufficiently consider the difficulties of 
teachers in discipline. It is much easier to preach than to practice* 
He thought the capacities and wants of each child should be re- 
garded and his treatment at home should be known. The teachec 
should never threaten, and in punishing the -motive should be taken 
into account. If the child acts thoughtlessly he is not so guilty as 
if he acted maliciously. He alluded favorably to gymnastics as a 
disciplinary agency. He urged politeness also as very important 
and too much neglected at the presect day. 

Dr. Wickham deplored the drepreciation of text books and warn- 
ed teachers against thinking too lightly of them. In this, ' Rev. C. 
C. Parker of TVaterbury agreed with Dr. Wickham. He was 
^orry to hear Sec» Adams speak so slightingly of text books 
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Thej should not be followed implicitly, though without them great 
looseness and want of precision would creep in. 

Mr. Adams explained by saying that he would not discard text 
books, except so far as they were false or imperfect. Nor would 
he use the most perfect to the exclusion of independent thinking. 

After a similar explanation by Rev. Mr. Olmstead, which with 
Mr. Adams' was accepted by Dr. Wickham as satisfactory, the treas- 
urer's report was read by the treasurer, D. M. Camp, indicating a 
deficiency of about twenty-three dollars. Whereupon a vigorous 
and successful effort was made to replenish the treasury, by secur- 
ing new members. The following resolution was then introduced 
by the business committee. 

Reeolvedj That we commend to the attention of all teachers in 
Vermont, the Vermont School Journal as worthy of cordial and 
earnest support 

Mr. Orcutt in reply to inquiries made a statement respecting the 
condition and prospects of the Journal, Mr. A. T. Howard follow- 
ed in an earnest appeal to the teachers to support the Journal 
because of its intrinsic worth. He stated that the last two num- 
bers were worth the subscription price for a whole year. 

The following committee was then appointed to canvass the 
house for new subscribers, Newman Weeks, G. R, Hitt, Miss L. 
L. Watkins and Misses Sherman and Pitkin. 

In the afternoon Mr. Adams alluded to the matter again in his 
vsually earnest and effective style. We are happy to report as a 
icsult.of this discussion and the efficient labors of the committeeman 
addition of some sixty to- the list of subscribers. 

The following resolution was then introduced and laid over for 
discussion at the next meeting. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, the time hai 
•oine when measures ought to be taken by the Teachers of Ver- 
mont for the establishment of a State Normal School. 

Afternoon. — ^The Association was called to order by Vice- 
President Clark. The Committee to nominate officers made tht 
following report : 

For President — Rev. Pliny H. White, of Coventry. 
For Vice President — B. F. Winslow, of Pitts ford. 
For Recording Secretary — D. G. Moore, of Rutland. 
For IVeasurer — A. T. Howard of Brattleboro. 
For Auditor — M. Burbank, of Ludlow. 

4 
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Executive Committee — J. S. Spaulding, of Barre, Eli Ballouy of 
Montpelier, C. C. Parker, of Waterbury. 

OORRESPOKDIWO SECRETARIES. 

Rev. H. F, Leavitl, Addison County. 

6. W. Yates, Bennington *• 

Rev. H. P. Gushing, Caledonia " 

J. S. Cilley, Chittenden « 

C. W. King, Essex *< 

J. S. D. Taylor, Franklin " 
Rev. O. G. Wheeler, Grand Isle " 

Rev J. T. Ford, Lamoille " 

R. K. McOrmsby, Orange " 

Rev. Thomas Bayne, Orleans " 

Chas. Parm enter, Rutland " 

J. S. Spaulding, Washington " 

A. T. Howard, Windham " 

W. R. Shipman, Windsor *' 

An address then followed by I. N. Camp of Burlington on**Mu- 
sic in Schools." As Mr. Camp has promised to furnish the sub- 
stance of his address for a future number of the Journal, an vHb- 
stract of it at this time will be unnecessary. 

Gen. J. W. Phelps of Brattleboro then lectured on "Mete or oL- 
ogy." The General began by making several interesting and 
useful observations respecting the atmosphere and the importance 
of proper ventilation in our dwelling and school houses. He then, 
described the Barometer and Hygrometer and their uses. He 
thought it highly important that regular and uninterrupted obser- 
vations should be made with these instruments at various poiiits in 
the State. In this way the relative healthfulness of different localr 
ities would be ascertained by determinning the moisture or dry- 
ness of the atmosphere and its liability to frequent and sudden 
changes of weather. He proposed the plan of placing these in- 
stuments in the charge of some competent person connected with a 
literary institution in each county of the State who with his suc- 
cessors should keep a record of daily and uninterrupted observations 
through all time. The expense for each county would be about 
»ixty dollars, which he hoped would be freely contributed by the 
friends of education in the State. 

After recess, "Reading" was discussed by Pi-of. Clark, Rev. C. 
C. Parker, Messrs Winslow and Bingham. 

Eyenikg* In the evening President Whiter in the cbair^ tht- 
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business committee offered the following resolutions which were 
adopted without discussion. 

Resolvedy That the Association desire, and deem it proper to ex- 
press the desire, that the hospitalities of the different localities, 
where the Association may in future be located, be solicited for 
those only who are members of the Association — and in order 
practically to carry out this limitation direct that a list of the mem- 
bers of the Association be kept by the Secretary ; and dertificates 
of membership may be obtained by members of the Association, on 
application in person or by mail, to the Secretary, and the provis- 
ion be made for those only who have manifested their interest in 
the Association by becoming members and exhibiting their tickets 
of membership. 

Resolvedj That the Chairman of the Executive Committee* 
have power at his discretion to issue certificates of membership, on. 
application or compliance with the requirements of the constitution. 

Mr. Adams then gave the closing address on "Duties of Parents 
in connection with common schools." He spoke severely of the Leg- 
islature 3ind their lack of interest in educational matters, — pictured 
in his own felicitous style the fate of teachers *< boarding round." 
His application of this practice to clergymen and physicians was 
very ludicrous, buti exceedingly forcible. He said the school tax 
i(hould b3 on the grand list. As it now is, thirty five per cent of 
all children in the state are kept out of school. He thought it a 
good sign that the number of lady teachere was increasing, but 
hurled the fiery bolts of his sarcasm upon the practice of paying 
them less than half what is allowed male teachers. 

The chairman of the business committee then closed with a few 
well chosen and appropriate valedictory remarks. When the 
Association adjourned sine die 

The various sessions were held in the Baptist Church which was 
well filled, and at times to overflowing during the entire meeting. 
The exercises were interspersed with music by the "West Hutland 
Glee Club " and by the congregation, accompanied by the Orgto. 
None of the regular addresses failed and all indicated careful and 
laborious preparation. The discussions were well sustained and 
interesting,, and, without doubt, every one of the hundreds of teach- 
ers and friends of education present, went away with new resolves 
to elevate the standard of education iniour state. M. P P. 



Erratvm. — Page 42, line 6, for " mental " read morai. 
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TEACHER, WATCH THE LITTLE FEET. 

Teacher, watch the little feet 

Walking thro' the meadows fair, 
Wand'ring thro' the crowded street, 
Scarcely heard or noticed there. 
Never count the labor lost. 
Never heed the pains it cost, 
Little feet will go astray, 
Teacher, watch them while you may. 

Teacher, watch the little hands. 

Busy, busy, all the day. 
Making forts with straws and sands. 
Plucking roses by the way. 
Never deem the labor lost. 
Never heed the pains it cost, 
Little hands hereafter may 
Nations and their history sway. 

Teacher, watch the little lips, 

Lisping sweet and pleasant words, 
Sometimes their sofl utterance trips 
Discord in the notes of birds. 
Never deem the labor lost. 
Never heed the pains it cost, 
Little lips '^sometimes proclaim 
Blessings in a Saviour's name.'' 

Teacher, watch the little heart 
, Pulsing now with hope and love, 
Truthful lessons here impart. 
Leading to our Home above. 
Never deem the labor lost. 
Never heed the pains it cost, 
Little hearts hereafter may 
Control the children of to-daj. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

INFLECTIONS. 

The inflections of our language are few and simpl* 
and are frequently overlooked by both students and teach- 
ers, because of their supposed insignificance. But it does 
aot clearly appear why the fact that we • have few inflec- 
tions justifies the neglect of those we do have. Indeed a 
due attention to them early in the course of grammatical 
atudy, is highly important. 

The study of Grammar usually carries the pupil com- 
mencing it from the observation and study of things to 
the study of ideas and thoughts. These are made known 
to him through words, and the readiest connection be- 
• tween the outward world he has so much dwelt in, and 
the more intellectual world he is now introduced to, 
would seem to be through a study of the words them- 
selves in their outward forms. These are made known 
through the eye, that accustomed channel for "the recep- 
tion of knowledge, and they enable the pupil to determine 
something positively about almost every sentence which is 
brought before him, furnishing a foothold, and serving to 
keep his courage up till he has mastered greater difficul* 
ties. Add to this that the observation of the forms of 
words which this branch of study necessitates is a most 
natural introduction to that careful weighing of them 
which is essential to all high mental culture, and that 
many of the mistakes most frequent in both writing and 
speaking arise from a lack of knowledge of inflectional 
changes, and we have reasons enough for claiming increas- 
ed attention to this part of grammar. 

In order to show precisely what I mean, I will state the 
rules for the formation of the plural of nouns and of the 
possessive case. 

These or their equivalents should be committed to 
memory by every teacher and pupil, and used daily. 
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The words " nsed daily," are worthy to be repeated, 
for it is the failure to commit exactly, and above all to 
use daily, these rules aqd others like them, that has 
brought them into disrepute, while the complaints ought 
not to be against the rules themselves, which are in many 
ways very useful, but against the slovenly and inefficient 
manner of teaching them, so widely prevalent. 

The rules here given have been drawn mostly from 
Wells's School Grammar. 

For the Formation of the Plural of Nouns. 
Rules. 

1. Most nouns form the plural by adding s to the singU' 
lar. 

2. Nouns ending in ch soft, s, sh, x, z, form their plural 
by adding es to the singular. 

3. Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant, form 
the plural by changing y to ies. 

4. Most nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, 
form the plural by adding es to the singular. 

5. Seveml nouns ending in f or fe form the plural by 
changing f or fe to ves. 

For the Formation of the Possessive Case. 

1. The possessive case of singular nouns is generally 
formed by adding the appstrophe and s to the nominative. 

2. Plural nouns ending in s form the possessive case by 
adding the apostrophe to the nominative. 

3. Plural nouns not ending in s form their possessive 
case by adding the apostrophe and s to the nominative. 

E. 0. 



CO* An Iowa paper says : — " Througb the petty fooler- 
ies of parents who rail against teach erB for punishing 
their children, half the common schools in Iowa are to-day 
not worth a continental." The teachers ought to go to 
work, then, and flog the parents as well as the children^ 
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SOLUTION OP PROBLEM IX JANUARY NO. 

800 lbs. at 6 1-4 c. cost $50.00. 
10 per cent, of |50.00=$5.00. As this is sold at cost, 
the gain must be all derived, of course, from . the inferior 
kind. Then 4 1-2 c. -f 10 per ct. = .0495, price of the 
poorer sort sold at 10 per cent, advance. But if sold at 
S 1-4 c. there is a further gain of .0625 — .0495=.013, and 
this gain is to be applied to make up the required 10 per 
cent, on the best kind. 
Therefore, $5.00 -r- .013= 884 8-13 lbs.— Ans. 
Proof. 
384 8-13 lbs. at 6 1-4 c. = 24.03 11-13 

800 " " 6 1-4 c. = 50^00 

74.03 11-13 
384 8-13 lbs. at 4 1-2 c. = 17.30 11-13. 
800 " " 6 1-4 c. = 5 0.00 

67.30 11-13, 
Add 10 per cent, 6.73 

74.03 11-13; W.R.g. 

The question has also b«en correctly solved (the meth- 
ods varying slightly), by " jfortc," West Concord, " J. W.", 
Waterbury Centre, and " M. A. M." West Brattleboro. 
Another example is offered for solution. 

If 20 men, in 21 days, by working 10 hours a diay, can 
dig a trench 30 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 12 feet deep, 
when the ground is called 3 degrees of hardness, how 
many men in 25 days, by working 8 hours a day, can dig 
another trench 45 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 18 feet deepy 
when the ground is estimated at 5 degrees of hardness. 



It is the law of human nature that it must be educated 
by failures and repetitions, a law no less imperative in the 
9cbpQltroom than in the general economy of the world. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Then and now. We offer no apology for giving up a large 
part of the present number of the Journal to a report of our late 
educational meeting held at Rutland. The interest manifested 
and awakened on that occasion will justify this departure from our 
ordinary rule-^^to introduce as great a variety of subjects as possi- 
ble. Indeed, the greatest possible variety will be found in this 
very article and upon topics which more than others, should interest 
Vermont Teachers. That meeting is pronounced one of the larg- 
est and most interesting ever held in the State. We all wish to 
preserve a record of its proceedings and to draw new encourage- 
ment and inspiration from the fact. 

We remember the past in contrast with the present. "Then 
and Now " — a great change indeed has come over our State in an 
educational point of view. Ten years ago, our Teachers* Associa- 
tion held a similar meeting in the same village and for the same 
purpose. A few dozen oiAj of both Teachers and citizens were in 
attendance, arid but little interest was anywhere manifested. We 
remember that meeting was honored by the presence of the Hon. 
Senator Foote, but it is not probable that half the citizens of Rut- 
land know to this day, that such a meeting was ever held. Now 
we were welcomed with the open doors and open hearts of that 
whole community, and were cheered by the full and constant atten- 
dance at every session. The daily paper gave a full report of the 
proceedings of the Convention and thus gave its influence to sustain 
our noble cause. There must have been from three hundred fifty 
to four hundred in attendance from abroad : for nearly three hun- 
dred return tickets were issued by our Secretary for those who 
came in the Cars. And we must remember that this meeting was 
held in the midst of the exciting scenes of civil war when our na- 
tion is struggling not only for the perpetuity of her institutions but 
for her very existence. 

Our Legislators^ we are sorry to say, did not attend our meeting 
at Rutland. No class of our citizens so much need light and in- 
atructions. Indeed, this seems to be the only class in our Commu- 
nity who entirely fail to appreciate the importance of education. 
"By their works ye shaU know them." They have left a shaipeful 
record upon the statute books at Montpelier — a record that will 
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cause Iheir children to blush and hang their heads. The Legisla- 
ture of Vermont has never given its aid and influence heartily 
to the cause of education. We have but little to hope from that 
source, unless the state can be better represented than it has been* 
Of course, there always have been noble exceptions ; an intelli- 
gent minority maj still be found whose hearts are in this work. 
But the people can hardly expect an appropriation to establish a 
State Normal School, or for any other desirable purpose, until our 
liCgislators have themselves been schooled in the^first rudiments of 
political economy. We ought to be satisfied as things are, if they 
will *'clear the track " and allow the car of improvement to move 
on unobstructed. 

Wanted. — Five hundred dollars worth of Postage Currency 
in exchange for 1000 copies of the Vermont School Journal. 
Shin Plasters not taken at this office. 

SPELLi;ia Matches. — With the commencement of winter 
schools there is a revival of "spelling matches." A gentleman in 
Spencertown, N. Y., writes : "We held our spelling match on 
Monday, December 9th. as I designed. Twenty -eight spellers 
contended for the prize, which was Webster's Dictionary, pictorial 
edition/ unabridged. All but two of the spellers were silenced in 
an hour and a half. These were two girls, one eleven the other 
fourteen years of age. They continued the contest for nearly an 
hour^ longer, on words the most difficult to be spelled, till the audi- 
ence became so wrought upon that they proposed to buy a second 
dictionary, and thus end the contest. The money for the purpose 
was raised on the spot." 

A regular Meeting of Wash. Co. Teacher's Association will be 
held at Waitsfyld, Friday and Saturday, Feb. 13 & 14. Order of 
Exercises : 

Friday, 10 o'clock A. M. — Organization, — Discussion — ^The 
proper method of teaching English Grammar. 

P. M. — Discussion — Some of the best methods of conducting a . 
recitation. — Essay, Miss A: B. FiSK, Waitsfield. — Lecture, G. P. 
Beard, A. B., Northfield. 

EvENiNa. — Discussion — The Evils of Absence from School — 
The Remedy. — Lecture, Hon. C. W. Willard, Montpelier. 

Saturday, A. M. — Discussion — Atithmetic — School Discipline, 
how secured. 

P. M. — Discussion — Essay, Miss T. E. Joslin, Waitsfield.— 
Lecture; Mr, Geo. F, Smith, Washington. J. S. Spaulding, 

for the Directors. 

Barre, Jan. 10, 1863. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Sargent's Original Dialogues. By Epe$ Sargent ; Pub- 
liahed by John L, Shorey Boston. This is a book of 386 pages 
and is one of the ablest works of its able author. It is designed 
for schools, family reading and representation and is every way 
adapted to interest and profit the reader. 

The Standard Fourth Reader. Part Two. By Epes 
Sargent, Published by John L. ishorey, Boston. 

This is a new Fourth Reader containing many pieces which 
have never before appeared in a similar collection. These are 
well selected and admirably arranged to awaken interest and give 
variety, and are interspersed with spelling and defining leasons and 
exercises in declamation. It is a live book and will doubtless 
meet with favor and ready sale. 

The Standard Third, Second and First Readers, and 
Standard Primer. Part Two. By Epes Sargeant. Published 
by John L. Shorey, Boston. In these books we find evidence 
of the same good judgement and cultivated taste, in the selections 
and arrangement. They are designed and adapted to entirely 
different classes of pupils forming a graded series from the Primer 
upward. The Author has very appropriately introduced into these 
books copious wood cut illustrations, — thus combining the advan- 
tage of object teachinrjr with ordinary reading, spelling and defining. 
We are much pleased with the whole Series and cheerfully com- 
mend the several bocks to the attention of our Teachers. 

PoTTFR and Hammond's BooK-KEEriNG by Double Entrt- 
Publised by Schermerhorn, Bancroft and Co. New York. 

The work before us is the ^'High School Edition " in three num- 
bers, and is designed to follow Potter and Hammond's excellent 
system of Penmanship. The book seems well adapted to such 
students as wish to prepare themselves for extensive buisness. It 
is at once, simple, comprehensive and thorough. 

A Military Manual for Schools by F^ A. Fieeman, A. 
M. Published by Schermerhorn, Bancroft and Co. New York. 

If Military Education has become a national necessity, we need 
just such a Manual as the one before us to aid in elementary in- 
struction. 

The Atlantic Monthly for Feb. Contents. 

Sovereigns and Sons ; Under the Pear Tree; Thienody; The 
Utility and Futiltty of Aphorisms ; Shelley; The Test ; The 
Preacher's Trial ; The Ghost of Little Jacques ; Boston Hymn ; 
The Seige of Cincinnati! ; Jane Austin ; The Proclamation ; The 
Law of Costs; The Chasseurs A Pied ; Latest Views of Mr. Big- 
elow. A copy with our Journal for $3.00, 

Godey's Lady's Book, First class embellishments in every 
number. It abundantly deserves the increasing popularity it 
enjoys. 

Harper's Monthly and Weekly, The numbers whieh 
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have appeared for 1863 fully sustain the reputation of other daySi 
The Independent, This weekly .religious, literary and fami- 
ly Journal, edited by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Joshua 
Leavitt, D. D., and Theodore Tilton, having a circulation, it is 
stated, more than double that of any similar newspaper in the 
world, gives notice in its issue of the first of January, that its sub- 
scription price will not be increased, nor its size diminished — that 
the same terms, viz : Two Dollars per Annum, will be continued 
notwithstanding the great advance in white paper. The same 
array of distinguished contributors, including Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Rev. Messrs, Hatfield and Cuyler, Horace Greely, Whit- 
tier the Poet, and othere, also, a sermon by Mr. Beecher will con- 
tinue to enrich its columns. 

WINTER SCHOOL— WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 

As the winter schools are about to open, when teachers, parents 
^and scholars will be in search of the most valuabl ; books both for 
the school'-room and for permanent use, permit me to reccomend 
Webster^g Dictionary^ as above all others complete and satisfactory. 
tt is a school and school master in iiself, and kept at hand, and 
<K>nsulted as it then must he, would alone educate those who use it. 
Even a newspaper ccnnot be read, nor conversation in the family 
be maintained for a day^ without questions and doubts coming up,, 
whose solution demands an appeal to the dictionary. Of how 
many words are we in doubt as to the pronunciation, often as we 
liave read them. The pious fatber is often perplexed as he reads 
bis Bible morning and evening in his family ; and even the minis- 
ter hesitates, and is uncertain and afraid, almost every time he per- 
forms the same duty in the [tulpit. In the definition of words there 
ts often the same doubt, controversy, or ignorance, which can be 
4*emoved ouly by a resort to the same authority. 

A dictionary, therefore, sliould be at hand not only in the school^, 
^ut ia4;he family, which would silently but eilectually and pleasant- 
ly, and at the same time without expense, be educating all the 
smembers, the parents and children alike. The derivation of words- 
is also an interesting and useful study, as the changes in words are 
followed out in the progi-ess of ages and in the process of adoption 
by one language h*om another. Genealogy and the study of ibssiJ 
remains -can kaixlly be ot greater interest than the study of the 
geneale^ of words, and the skeletons in which they are oAen 
'disinterred. Thus the consultation of a good and ample dictionary 
iDot onfy imparts a vast amount of positive knowledge, but disci* 
^plines and ed^icates the mind like a selioolroom which is never 
Kjlosed, '«r a master who is never dismissed. Like the Bible, it 
-should be in every house ; like that it should be ia substantial andi 
attractive Ibrm ; and then like that, though for different ends, it 
would be turned every day. 

Te meet all these demands, Webster's Dictionary is without {^ 
edval. It is the fruit of a life-long, lahor, such aa<no other Ameri- 
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can scholar ever performed ; and it was labor under the direction 
of such comprehensive knowledge, and sound and discriminating 
j udgement, united with good taste, that the work it produced was 
in all respects as near perfection as human powers permit. Nor 
is. the character of this gigantic work established in our own coud* 
try through a blind partiality and self-Lve ; for long since the 
same verdict was rendered in England and Europe, where Web- 
ster has displaced Johnson and other lexicographers, as well as 
here. It is an interesting fact, which may be named in this con- 
nection, that while Commodore Perry opened Japan with its thirty 
or forty millions of people to commerce, Noah Webster opened it to 
the English or as they first called it, the American language, by 
his great Dictionary, which was use 1 by the first Japanese youth 
who mastered our language, and- is now used in Jeddo, and will 
continue to be used in all coming time as a standard authority by 
« population equal to our own, and as fond of books and as well 
furnished with common schools. — This is no small honor to the 
author, and to our conn try and name. 

The noble volume of the Dictionary unabridged contains no less 
than seventeen hundred and ffty pages. The pictorial illustrations 
are a new feature in a dictionary, pleasing the eye, and at the 
same time giving more correct ideas of various objects and subjects 
than iany definitions or descriptions could do. The various tables 
at the end are of great value, and some of them of practical utility ; 
— while I he learned and elaborate introduction will be of rare in- 
terest to the more advanced and general scholar. Every family 
■should posses a copy of the unabridged, and every scholar a copy 
of the abridged, containing about five hundred pages, and all the 
tables of tlie most importance in the large Dictionary. The paper 
and type could hardly be improved, while the binding is so sub- 
stantial as to be capable of injury only from violence. Let every 
family and scholar posess a Dictionary, and let that Dictionary be 
the best, and then it will be WEBSTER's-[Cor. Port. Jour. Nov. 15. 
A S|>ecial Meeting of tKe Orleans Co. Teachers' Association 
will be held at the Stone Church, West Charleston, on the Gth 
and 7th of February. 

Order of Exercises. — Friday, A. M., — Organization at 10 
o'clock. Discussion of Resolutions lying on the Table. P. M. — 
At 1 o'clock, Discussion ; — " Some of the best methods of conduct- 
ing a Recitation," to be opened by D. C. Austin of Brownlngton, 
followed by M. F. Varney of Troy, E. S. Cowles of Coventry, 
and others. 21 -'2 o'clock. — Essay by Miss Hall of Brownington. 
3 o'clock. — Lecture by K, W. Hatch of Glover. Evening. — 6 1-2 
o'clock. Discussion : " The Evils of Absence from Schools — ^The 
Remedy." Lecture by G. W. Todd, A. M. of Glover. 

Saturday, A. M. — Discussion : "The proper method of teaching 
English Grammar." 11 o'clock. — Lecture by Wm. A. Robinson, 
A. B., of Coventry. Subject, " Ciphering." P.M. — Discussion 
Unfinished Topics. 21.2 o'clock. Essay. Miscellaneous Business. 



GLENWOOD LADIES' SEMINARY 

Retains its full Board of (twelvej Teachers ; h is in attendance 
this winter term, more than 100 pupils of whom 85 are boarders, 
aod still offers unsurpassed facilities for improvement and a pleasant 
h^ine to joung ladies seeking an education. 

Spring Session opens Apr., 17. 1863. Apply to 

West Brattleboro, Vt. HI RAM ORCUTT. 

The Orange (ounty Grammar School 

Ift eondttoted with special reference to the preparation of Teachers tor the 
Common Schocd. Please remember that this is not a Sjhocl with a Nor- 
nud BeiMfftmcnt, but is a Normal School. 

Spring term begins Feb. 21, 1863. 

Summer Term begins May 16, 1863. • 

Fall Term begins Sept. 3. 1863. 
Randolph, Vt E. CONA.NT, Prin •i|>ai. 

^ Spring;field Wesleyan Seminary 

AND— 

FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

SPRINGFIKLU, VT. 

THIS School is not excelled for thoroughness. It involves the least 
•xpense to the student of any school of equal grade in the State. The en* 
tire Faculty are experienced Teachers. The Professor of Music and GeT" 
man has been thoroughly educated in German y« 

Calbnoar for 1862 ^ 1863. 
Winter Tenn begins Nov. 27. 1862. j Summer Term begins May 12, lS6a. 
Bpnng Term begins Feb. 19. 1863. | Fall I'erm begins Sep*. 3, 1863. 

For catalogue or information address 
Springaeld, Vt., Nov. l8tV2. M 0. DEAN. Principal. 



MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 

THE NEW ENBIAND MUTUAL LIFE INSCaANCE 00., 

OFFICE, NO. 39 STATE STREET BOSTON, 

INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE 

NET ACCUMULATION, KXCEED1N(; $2,250,000, 
And increasinff, for the benefit of Members, pratent and future, 
. 1^6 whole safely and advantangdously invested. I'he business condacted ex 
oluiively for the benefit of the persons insured. The greatc^^: ri.>k taken on a life 
$16,000. Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, from Decem- 
ber 1, 1848; settled by cash or by atWition to policy. The distribution of Decem- 
ber, 1868, amounted to thirty-six per cent of the premium paid in the last five 
years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, and 
iwiiounts not too small. 

Forms of applications and pamphlets of the Company, and its Reports to be. had 
fl^its agents, or at the office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 

Mbmbbrs op the Company who may volunteer or be drafted into actual 
Military or Naval Service of the United States, may be insured for one 
year, at an extra rate not less than two per cent, per annum. 

Neie apiplicaiions to be ensured the risk of actual Military and Naval 
Service will be received for an additional premium of not less than five per 
eent. per annum. 

B F. Stkvkns, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 



DfiAN & MONGER'S SLATED GOODS. 

A COMPLETE REVOLUTION 



IN TEACHING 



6E0C111AFHY, ASTRONOMY, 

AND THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
^Vhat teacher has not been afflicted in trying to make his pupils understand 
some of the simplest principles of Geography while attempting to teach 
irpm the ordinary flat map r Apples suspended by strings, and oranges 
with pins stuck into them, have been the rude accompaniments of maily 
a teacher's desk while vainly trying to elucidate the < •knotty" points. 
The necessity so long felt for something with which to illustrate properly 
the positions and movements, as well as the form of the Earth, is at last 
mot« 

BY USING SHEPHERD'S 



SLATE 




all difficulties are overcome, making light the task of the teacher, giving 
** correct Aviofr/e^/yfi '* to the scholar, and making the «?tudy pleasant for 
bo;h. Testimonials almost without number have been received from teach- 
ers of every grade, speaking in nnqualiticd terms of the merits of this 
Globe. Another blessing for the school-room is the 

upon which may he used the soft Vermont Slate Pencil instead of chalk, 
thus avoiding the dust and dirt of the common painted board. 

These boards are cIchu, smoosh, and hard, will last for years and im- 
prove by use ; furnished to order, ot any size. We have also many other 
noyelties in this line. 

Adamantme tSlates,— lig^t, i.oiseless, and indestructible, — single, in 
book form, and with porttoiio?. Slate end Drawing Book, combined. 
Slate and Arithmetic, combined, ibr beginners. Slate Rubbers, to be used 
without water. Blackboard llub'oeis, a fine thing. 

I»-A.T3Ea3>J17 XjXC?TTXX> &XjjAJVXJ^Grf 
can be applied by any one to old boards, and produce a hard slato surface 
similar to the Slate Blackocard. 

C. H. WHEELER & CO., 379 Washington St., Boston, 

NEW ENGLAND AGENT8. 
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WKST IMlATrLEBORO' 

In Advance 75 cents. 
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The Fibst Lines of English Gkammar. Being a brief abstract of the 
author's larger work, the ^'Institutes of English Urammar," By Goold 
Brown, A new stereotype Edition, carefully revised by the author ; with 
ex excises in analysis and parsing, by Henry Kiddle« A. M., Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, New York City, 122 pages, 12mo. 
Strongly bound in half roan. Price 30 cents. 

II. 

Thb Institutes^ op English Grammar methodically arranged, etc.- 
etc. Designed for the use of schools, academies and private learners. Bij 
Goold Brotffn, A new stereotype Edition, carefully revised by the author ; 
with exercises in analysis and parsing, by Henry Kiddle, A. M., Assistant 
Superintendent of Common Schools, New York City, 335 pages, 12ino.. 
Strongly bound in leather. Price 75 cents. 

These popular school books, heretofore so widely known and used, nvc 
now presented to the notice of teachers and others, fully brought up to th<!* 
demands of the the times. The additions of H. Kiddle, are acknowledj^ccl 
by those who have examinedlhem to be exceedingly judicious, and as add- 
ing much to the previous high character of the books. A peculiar valuo 
ofthe alterations made in the new editions consists in the simplickt/ and 
qrogressiveneaa of the sentences which tbe pupil is required to analyze aiut 
parse. — These have been so selected and arranged, that the pupil is allowed 
to meet with only a few difficulties ht a time ; and he thus masters the in- 
tricacies of the subject by succesive steps. 

There has been Inserted a plan for exkibitlnff the structure of sentences, 
and the relation of their partSf in written exercises f which is entirely oriiii- 
nal in character, and can scarcely fail to prove of great assistance ta teach- 
ers and pupils. Twenty five modes of analysis have been inserted, each one 
illustrating a particular variety of structure and thus enabling the pupit^ 
who goes through the whole .progressively to analyze any ordinary sen- 
tence, and to parse the sepaiattr words inteUigently , without the mechani- 
cal repitition and guess-work which generally characterize this exercise, 

It is claimed for the new editions, that the definitions r.ertainir.g to an- 
alysis are more accurate vnd comprehensive than are to be found in the 
books in common use. For information as to the peculiar features ot these 
valuable text-books. Please send for a circular, 

B''The »e«rerf*Vion« of Brown's Grammars c«/^ 6c vscd in the same class 
with the old without inconvenience, thus enabling teachers to substitute 
one for the other without expense. 

yyTeachers are invited to send for copies of the books for examination, 
which will be furnished at half the prices above mentioned. 

WILLIAM WOOD, Publisher. 
Apr-im 61 Walker Street, Kew York. 
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THE 

ON BEADING AGAIN. 

••Heayen lies about U6 in our infancy, 
Shades of the prison-house begin to clbse 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy/' 

<*The child is father of the miin/' 

WordsWTTthi 

In the natural order, the emotional nature of the child 
is developed first) then the intellectual. The first expres- 
sion of the infant is not eminently intellectual ; its first re^ 
sponse to its niother's smile is the language of the heart. 
The mother's voice can alone allay its fears, a mother's kiss 
is the best remedy for all its hurts and falls. Its wfcole 
life is made up of emotlohSj of smilfes and tears, of playful 
glee, merry laughter, and petty gribfe. As it grows up 
it learns to be less free in the expr|ssiq;n j^tits feeKfigs,^ 
shades of the prison house begin/to cl|pe* Hround,-^-harii- 
facts, stern realities, intellectual Jj^rc^tiotis, enter into '^ 
its experience; the free heSirty^ flisplay of feeling on all- ^^, 
occasions is no longer the rule but the exception. In very - 
few househblds is there dny thought or care for the prop^ 
er nurture of the heart of the child ; the necessities of the 
fatnilyj th^ burden of labor or care almost compel the ner 
glfect of the child in this most important respect. If it has 
enough to eat, is well clothed, and grows well, it is well 
enough. In due time it is sent to school to get its educa- 
tion — a culture of the intellect, to help^it make its way in 
the world. Whatever heart culture ^< gets, it gets in its 
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own way as best it can. Put two or three such childreij 
together and nature will assert its rights — heart culture 
begins — the emotional natujfe comes out in play, and fun,^ 
and frolic. There is enough of it in them, if you will only 
let it have free play. The dull stupid look of many child- 
ren at school, the lack of soul, we ajre at first inclined to 
ascribe to them^ is the result of neglect and bad training 
at home or at the school. The heart has been stunted ; its 
warm outgushing emotions chilled by neglect. But it is 
not yet too late to awaken them anew. See with what 
rapt attention they will listen to a story from a playmate 
or from the teacher's lips ; how their eyes will flash with, 
indignation, or light up with smiles, and their faces glow 
with emotion. 

Now let the teacher do his best to play upon their sen- 
sitive hearts, by such stories told at proper times, as shall 
call out the widest range of feeling ; and let the teacher 
set the example by tones and manner, and the free utter- 
ance of the appropriate emotion. Let the children com- 
mit short passages of prose or verse,, half a dozen or a doz- 
en lines, and be taught to repeat them in the right way ; 
let the teacher repeat these and other passages, till his. 
scholars not only learn what the passages mean^ but to 
express the meaning, and let their reading lessons be cho- 
sen with reference to simplicity of style, and interesting 
matter. Never let the pupil, if it can be avoided, be forc- 
ed over language and thought above his comprehension. 

Let such questions be asked as will test the pupil's ac- 
qu I litaoce and appreciation of the lesson. Let the teach^^ 
er read a given passage in diiFe rent, ways to show the vari- 
ety of meaning that may be given, and let the class be ex- 
ercised on the same. Much of course will depend on the 
tact of the teacher,, yet it is believed that such a course 
will be very useful and a means of interesting a class in 
reading so as to make it not a drudgery biit a delight. 

Exercises may be had merely to discipline and drill in 
diBtinetness of articulation, in securixig compels of voice^ 
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and purity of tone ; and these elements mnst be regarded 
in a reading exercise, whatever the subject may be. For 
the older classes, lessons may of course be chosen of a 
more purely scientific or intellectual character, in which 
distinctness of articulation and a proper emphasis on the 
leading words, are the essential things, yet a^ a general 
rule, not only for the sake of the reading lesson but also 
for the sake of heart culture, let the lesson be such as may 
awaken some emotional interest, may quicken and stimu- 
late the imagination, as well as instruct the intellect. 

We are seriously disposed to question if there is any one 
thing that tends more to promote the stiff, hard, unsocial 
spirit, for which the people of New England with all their 
culture and opportunities, are so famous, as the bad habit 
of reading in connection with this general tendency to sti- 
fle all true feeling in childhood in the schools. We have 
ghowfl that it is not the fault of the children to start with, 
but of our method of training. The youth has to unlearn 
the lessons or rather the habits formed in later childhood 

r 

before he can enter into social life with any zest, before 
he can enjoy a great deal of the best literature ; and if he 
would become a public speaker, before he can even be- 
come interested in a subject ot discourse, or speak so as to 
interest others. Again there are some truths and those of 
highest moment that are addressed not to the dry intellect 
but to the heart, and can only be truly accepted throy^ 
the heart. *' With the heart manbelieveth unto righteou 
ness." The sublime and momentous truths of religion- 
are never presented to us in the Bible as dry, philosoph- 
ical statements, but always in the language of feeling, 
in the language of living men ; and they can never be ap- r^ 
preciated nor truly believed in except as our hearts are 
interested in them. Thus the social and moral value of 
good reading, aside from the better ulidfer^tanding of an 
author, and our true enjoyment of the exercise, can hard, 
ly be overestimated. N. G. C. 
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MRS. GRAMMAR'S B^LL* 

Mrs. Grammar she gave a fine ball 

To nine different parts of our speech ! 

To the big and the smal}y 

To the short and the tall^ 

There were pies, plums^ ind puddings for eiich. 

And first little Articles (same, 

In hurry to make thefhselves known — 

Fat A, An, and The, 

But none of the three 

Could stand for a minute alone. 

The Adjectiyes came to announce 

That their dear friends, the Nouns, were at hand. 

Rough, Rougher, Roughest, 

Tough, Tougher, Toughest, 

Fat, Merry, Good-natured and Grand. 

The Nouns were indeed on their way — 

Tens of thousands, and more, I should think, 

For each name that we utter — 

Shop, Shoulder, or Shutter — 

Is a noun ; Lady, Lyon, and Link. 

The Pronouns were following fast 

To push the noans out of their places — 

I, Thou, You, and Me, 

We, They, He, and She, 

With their merry, good-humored old faces. 

Some cried out, **Make way for the verbs !*' 
A great crowd is coming in view — 
To bite and to smite^ 
And to light and iojight^ 
To 6e, to have, and to do. 
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The Adverbs attend on the Verbs, 

Behind them as footmen thej run ; 

As thus, to fi^t badly, 

Then run away gladly, 

Shows how fighting and running were done. 

Prepositions came — ^In, By, and Near, 

With Conjunctions a poor little band ; 

As either you or me, 

But neither they nor he" — 

They held their great friends by the hand. 

Then with a Hip, hip, hurrah ! 

Rushed in Interjections uproarious, — 

«0h, dear ! Weli-a-^ay T 

When they saw the display, 

•'Ha ! haT' they all shouted out "Glorious !" 

— Independent^ 



THE POWER ANP PLACE OF A COMMOM 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 

The winter schools have closed. Most of them have 
been successful and the teachers and pupils have parted 
with mutual congratulations. It is very creditable to us, 
as a people in a civil war, that such a &ct can be stated. 
Inter arma pax, in very truth. On the whole, no doubt, the 
young people of an age to be influenced by the schools, 
have advanced in intelligence and general information and 
form an accurate test of the general soundness of the com* 
munity. For, just in proportion as schools are neglected 
^nd abused, patriotism and morality decline. It seems prop- 
er, just at this point, to notice the position assigned to com- 
mon school teachers by the laws of this State and how far 
they are justified in efforts to enforce good order. This will 
be a useful investigation; for, in every town there are some 
people who think that a teacher has no authority beyond 
that of a man who is hired to do any ordinary work, others,^ 
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whose general notions are a little higher, concede to thi 
teacher all power to maintain gopd order, but reckon their 
own children so spotless that, if they are punished, the 
teacher is thereby proved to be wholly incompetent. So 
such people set a whole school district in a blaze 
upon the idlest imagin&bla complaint, and the consequence 
is that the children are deprived of the benefit of a scHool 
and ruined in their habits. While they go about to right 
a fencied nrrong they do a greater one. While they think 
they are maintaining their rights and self-respect they are 
losing what is most. dear to them, namely, reputation for 
possessing what they are striving to exhibit. All remem- 
ber the story of the man in Boston who having bought two 
hundred dollars worth of goods the other day, defiantly 
paid the whole amount in ,g6ld to manifest his contempt 
for the administration. 

But the plea is either that the teacher is incompetent ot 
that he has exceeded the boundaries of his domain. In 
regard to the first it may be said that a clear certificate 
from the Superintendent ought to be prima facie evidence 
of competency 5 and, when a teacher ordinarily en- 
forces obedience and his classes show by their recitations 
that they have been properly instructed, he is entitled to 
support. All agree that it is better to make young boys 
obedient and studious, even by a prudent use of the rod> 
than to eccpeZ them. The law wisely provides for the ex- 
pulsion oi boys whose presence in school cannot be toler- 
ated; — but such cases are rare. The best government is 
that whose wheels are out of sight and move noiselessly; 
but it cannot always be secured. 

In reference to the second plea of the malcontents, 
much can be said. Any one who candidly examines the 
laws of this state and the opinions of our most eminent 
jurists, will be astonished at the strength of the teacher's 
position. The law distincly allows a claim for damages 
when a scholar has suffered unmistakable physical injury 
at the hands of a teacher. A case recently decided at 
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Marshfield ia in point. A boy recovered forty five doll&rs 
aiHl costs in action of this sort. But the inrjiiry must be 
unmisiakaiie. The power of a teacher has been likened 
to that, of a General in the Army, Commander in the Na" 
vy, Selectman and Postmaster General, by diflFerent emi- 
nent jurists. In the case of Lander vs. Seaver, 32 Y t. 
114, flie complaint was that a scholar was unreasonably 
and Tinjastly punished in school hours, for an act of 
disrespect to the teacher out of school hours. Judge 
Aldis, in giving the opinion of the court said : "This 
misbehavior, it is especially to be observed, has a direct 
and immediate tendency to injure the school, to subvert 
the master's authority, and to beget disorder and 
iHiditbordination. When the offence has a direct and 
immediate tendency to injure the school and bring 
the master's authority into contempt, as in this 
case, when done in the presence of other scholars and of 
the master, and with a design to insult him, we think he 
has a right to punish the scholar for such acts if he comes 
again to school.^' If a teacher cannot eiiforce his rules he 
has a rijg!ht to call on any one to aid him. 

In the case of State vs. Williams, 27 Vt. 755, the plain- 
tiflF was called on by the teacher to remove a troublesoiiie 
scholar from school He did so, and brought suit against 
the boy's brother for forcibly resisting him. He gained 
his ease. Judge Isham thus laid down the laws. 

^'Segarding the school therefore as a private school, and 
«ubject to the discipline and government of Miss Culver 
«M3 its teacher, she has a right for those reasons, to request 
Mr. Bean, to assist her in enforcing her discipline and 
government^ and in so doing Mr. Bean would be justified 
as her s^eat and servant." 

So ike extent of the teacher's domain seetns to be clear- 
ly ^fi^ablished. The next point is the nature of the power 
to be exercised within that domain. The views of some 
{)ersons have already been expressed ; but, in the case of 
Lander vs. Seaver above referred to, Judge Aldis further 
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taid : ''It isvalso said that he [the master] stands in lodb 
parentis, and is invested with all the authority and immo- 
nity of the parent. The parent nnc^stionably, is answer- 
able only for malice or wicked motives or an evil heart 
in punishing his child. This great and, to some extent, 
irresponsible power of control and correction is inves- 
ted in the parent by nature and necessity. This parent- 
al power is little liable to abuse, for it is constantly re- 
strained by natural affection, the tenderness which a par 
rent feels for his offspring, an affection ever on the alert 
and acting rather by instinct than reasoning. The school- 
master has no such natural restraint Hence, he may not 
be safely trusted with all a parent's authority, for he do^s 
not act from the instinct of parental affection. He should 
be guided and restrained by judgment and wise discre^ 
tion, and henee is responsible for their reasonable exei> 
cise. The limit upon parental authority transferred to 
the master is well oxj^'essed by Judge Blackstone. He 
says : ''The master is in loco parentis, and has such a 
portion of the power of the parent committed to his 
charge, as may be necessary to answer the purposes for 
which he is employed." Ad English annotator, in a note 
to the passage,, very properly adds, "this power must be 
temperately exercis^, and no schoolmaster should feel 
himself at liberty to administer chastisement coextensive 
with the parent." Another point is to determine how far 
a teacher, who has a clear certificate, and who has been 
proved competent 10 responsible to the public at large* 
On this point some admirable remarks are made by Chief 
Justice Eedfield, in Paul vs. School District, 27 Vt. 578w 
He says : "Do the laws of naiture, or the course of human 
experience, show any necessary or uj^form connection be-, 
tween complaints, in such cases,, and incompetency or mis- 
conduct in teachers ? In regard to. this it seems to us im^ 
possible to say that any such connection exists. It will 
not be pretended there is any such connection. And the 
Qourse of human experience shows that in all the relations 
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of life, when it becomes necessary to exercise coBtrol over 
oilers, complaints will often arise without any jtist cause. 

We are unable to seeriow this clamor could justify the 
defendants, by their committee,' in absolutely removing 
the plaintiff from his school, unless upon showing that the 
complaints were well founded ; or he is responsible for the 
cotaplaints unless they are well-founded. The parents, 
too, when those complaints come to their knowledge, 
might have gone and seen for themselves, and, if they did 
not, they should not now require the court to condemn the 
plaintiff upon the imperfect and unsatisfactory ground 
upon which they were content to rely. They might act 
upon hearsay, but courts have to require proof." 

The whole of this opinion is timely and important and 
should be read by every one— Considering the strengtli 
of the position which the law guarantees to the teacher, 
how careful committees should be in engaging them and 
how heartily and cheerfully should parents and others co- 
operate with them. United they stand, divided they fall. 

T. 



Soldiers always know whether to trust their leaders. 
Marlborough's men always said, in the midst of the direst 
dangers, "Corporal John will carry us through." And 
Corporal John did not fail to give them warrant for their 
confidence. In 1814, at the close of the war in the South 
of France, it is said the Duke declared he could have 
done anything with his Peninsular Army and it would 
have gone anywhere with him. The well-known boast of 
Scipio too. may be recalled, — "Look at those three hun- 
dred men, and that tower near them — every one of them^ 
were I to give the order, would go to the top of it and 
throw himself down headlong." We have seen in our 
own time, the devotion of the mighty Union army of 
the Federal States to its noble chief— a confidence and 
mffection that will also become historical and stand side 
by side with the mpst illustrious exhibitions ofthe world.^ 
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A SHORT SERMON TO TEACHERS. 
^^Man is horn unto trouble as the^^parhs fiy uptvards** 
This very sententious remark was uttered by him of 
Uz, the most patient, though probably the most troubled 
and afflicted of all mortals. And so fully does this utter- 
ance accord with universal experience, that 1 an> at once 
forced to the conclusion, that Job was a man of truth and 
veracity. "Trouble !" yes, indeed, "man was born ucto 
trouble ; he is an heir apparent to all the troubles, woes 
and ills that man^s first disobedience brought into our 
world. As soon as he becomes conscious of the existence 
of a material, objective world, and all along through tho 
eventful career of his mundane existence, be becomes and 
remains a standing witness to the truth of Job's declaration 
— "Man is born unto trouble." 

God made man to be happy — but, ungrateful wretch I 
he spoiled his inheritance, by a too free exercise of his 
own will ; just as a great many heirs have done since. 
He ought to have had a guardian, during his minority, 
and until he had learned the ways of the world ; one who 
would have been on hand at that eventful period in his 
pupilage, when he was detected m taking the forbidden 
fruit ; one who would have administered an active dose 
of Solomon's "Universal Specific," which in that particu- 
lar case would have been a thrifty sprout from the identi- 
cal tree he had robbed, and vigorously laid on. 

But sad and wretched as our estate has become, through 
the fatal lapse of our federal head, man is not hopelessly 
ruined, since he has become the reversionary legate© of a 
more glorious Paradise than Eden lost ; provided, never- 
theless, he will accept the legacy on the teTms of the hea- 
venly Testator, Jesus, the world's Redeemer. 

Fellow Teachers, Are you sometim.es inclined, in the 
midst of the toils and trials, incident to your professional 
duties, to think that yours 'is indeed a hard lot, that you 
are born unto troubles, so grievous, that you are almost 
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ready nt litneB, to despair of satisfactory success ? Lift 
tip thy head, and open thy heart to the genial influences 
which come from the only source of h^lp. There is a God 
above, whose sympathizing heart yearns in tenderness 
over thee, and who for the askings will gladly dispense to 
thee of his own corn and wine for thy refreshment. 

Have faith m the kind Father, and thy troubles and 
trials shall no longer burden thee — commune with Him 
and thy heaviest cares shall seem as the imaginings 
of fancy. By a vigorous faith, first put thyself in commu- 
nication with Him who once **became a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief," but is now our glorified High 
Priest and "who is touched with the feelings of our infirm- 
ities," and then with all, and especially, with the most 
unpromiaing wayward and refractory of thy pupils, and 
all will feel thy magic power — the lion^s whelp even, shall 
meekly crouch at thy feet and yield to the gentle influen- 
ces inspired by the Great Teacher. 

Regard not Ood as the dispenser of your troubles and 
ills, but of all good. 

"Re. permits the reign of sin, but will by and by, destroy 
it. Till then, hope 1 Ask the loving Father -for wisdom, 
adapted to a faithful discharge of all the duties of thy al- 
lotment. Look upon the children whom you are instruct- 
ing as diamonds, given yau to polish for the flashing Cor- 
onet of the world's Great Teacher-. In the fflaidst of your 
humble and patient toils, gaze into their bright eyes, radi- 
ant with intelligence, and thinfe of that glorious day, when 
they shall grace the triumphant entry of their glorified Re- 
deemer, as, at the portals of the sky He shall ^exclaim : 

"Lift your heads, ye golden gates, 
And let the little travellers in." 

Though the patient old man of Uz uttered an undeniable 
truth, when he said, "man is born unto trouble,'' there is 
enough in this world in which we may still rejoice. In 
the midst of troubles and perplexities — 'surrounded by 
fear, desolation, crime, misery, bloodshed and all that we 
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know of human wrong and wickedness, there is much of 
goodness, — much of true moral excellence. 

Let all such croakers as find pleasure in prating of the 
troubles and miseries, the woes and tears of life, indulge 
in their lugubrious wailings and melancholy lucubrations 
— uet them rack their silly brains, in. "piling up" against 
their mother Earth the most opprobrious epithets — Let 
them, in their joyless misanthropy, set themselves down 
to nick-name her "a wilderness of woe,"*'a vale of tears," 
"a desolate pilgrimage," and the like comfortless terms — 
still, we will rejoice — rejoice in a conscioiisuess of life as it; 
pulsates through our throbbing hearts and dances along 
every nerve — rejoice in the multiplied blessings of our. 
social relations, our moral and intellectual wealth, our con^ 
Bcious capacity of being happy and of doing good to others, 
tio as to enhance their happiness. And especially, we will 
rejoice in the conscious, rational hope of eternal blessed-, 
ness in Heaven, whither, with eager feet our steps should 
press, as the glowing consummation of life's noblest end; 

«^I^d a\Vf\^ IJOME COTTAGB, WALNUT- ST., 



A child is a being endowed with all the faculties of 
human nature, but none of them developed ; a bud not 
yet opened; When the bud uaploses, every one of the 
leaves unfolds, not one remains behind. Such must be 
the process; of education. Pesialozzi. 

Ignorance. We wonder who it was that pronounced 
ao well, this idea; "An illiterate person is the world' in 
darkness, and like to Polyphemus' statue, with one eye 
put." 

Something to consider. The value of leisure, to th^. 
elegances as well as the virtues of mankind. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Passing. 

The object of parsing is to ascertain the trne meaning 
of sentences, by determining the classification, relations, 
and precise signification of the words which compose 
them. In order to do this, the pupil needs to be acquaint- 
ed with the primary and general meaning of the words / 
to know their inflections and the value of these; to have 
mastered the definitions of the commonly used grammati- 
cal terms ; to understand, what is the relation between 
subject and predicate, what is the governing power of tran- 
sitive verbs and prepositions, the modifying power of ad- 
jectives and adverbs, of attributes and appositives, and, 
what the connecting power of relative pronotins and par- 
ticles. The general purposes and principles of education 
require that the pupil be trained to habits of minute and 
accurate investigation, and of systematic and consecutive 
thinking. The necessities of school labot* require, such 
methods to be used that each reciter may be easily follow- 
ed by all ; and that the performance of each can be read- 
ily referred to for further elucidation^for criticism, or cor- 
rection. If these statements are correct they will enable 
us to answer the question : what ghonld be the 

GENERAL PLAN OP A PARSlKG LESSON ? 

Ist. Generally and theoretically, We answer, that 
which will most surely accustom the pupil to right habita 
of study, thinking, and expression; and which will ensure 
the work of reciting to be well done, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and so secure the longest possible time for 
general questions and discussions in reference to the les- 
son, by both teacher and pupils. 

2nd. More particularly and practically, we answer, that 
the pupil should be taught that he must always know in 
reference to every word in the lesson that he can parse it 
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in gome distinct way for reasons that he can state, or that 
he cannot parse it ; and he should be required, when called 
upon to parse a word, to do it distinctly, rapidly, fully,, 
and in an orderly manner, or to say distinctly, respectfully, 
intelligently, "I cannot parse it." To enable pupils to do- 
either of these things we recommend the use, and till 
much real progress has been made in the study, the con- 
stant and implicit following of a praxis, or Order of Pars- 
ing. One of the chief causes of embarrassment and error, 
on the part of young parsers, is the failure to perceive 
jusl what is to be done. Out of just this grievous difficul- 
ty, a good praxis will help one : for, if it is clear and or- 
derly, it shows what facts are to be searched for and in 
what succession ; and if it is full, it shows all the facts 
that are commonly to be considered. It accustoms the 
pupil to systematic, consecutive thinking: and enables him 
to do his class work rapidly, while it also enables the class 
to follow his performance easily, and to criticise intelli- 
gently. Such a method is no more likely than any other 
to. sink into a mere farce, and it avoids confusion, out of 
which life and truth can never come. 

When this formal parsing is done, then should follow a 
general questioning in regard to the lesson, and a di6C;U8s- 
ion upon it, for the purpose of quickening, invigorating, 
enlarging the mind of the pupil, and of confirming the 
knowledge already gained. I will add an example to show 
something of what should be done in this way. The passage 
is taken from the Common School Speaker, a book much 
used in Vermont ; and the questions are limited to such 
as can be easily answered by persons who have that book 
and know a little of Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic ; 
and the list of questions is by no means exhaustive. 

"There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium's Capital had gathered tlien 

Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ;*' 

QUESTIONS. 

Now man^y distiDct propositions do these lines contain? 
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Where does each end? What is the subject in each? 
How many objects has '^d gathered"? How many has 
o'er 2 In the first liae^ what is peculiar in the order of 
the words ? Is this a poetic license, or a customary devi- 
ation from the usual order ? When does the subject fol- 
low the predicate ? How many of the parts of speech are 
represented in these lines ? How many nouns are there ? 
How many adjectives ? What are the Parts of Speech?^ 
How do 3^ou determine to what part of speech a word be- 
longs ? What is a proposition ? What is a sentence ? 
What a clause ? What a phrase ? What was Belgium's 
capital? How situated? For what noted? How far is 
Waterloo from Belgium's Capital? In what direction? 
When was the battle fought referred to in this piece? 
Between what parties? Who was Napoleon? Born, 
when? Where? At what age did he die? Who was the 
writer of this piece ? His rank? His character? Date 
of his birth ? v B. C. 



THE NUMBER NINE. 

The following facts are offered in regard to the number 
9 with the hope that the readers of the Journal will pre- 
■ent a satisfactory explanation. Many will recognize the 
combinations as old acquaintances and perhaps some one 
will give some method of solving the mystery. 

1st* The digits of any number being transposed, and 
the original number subtracted, the remainder is divisible 
by 9. E. G. Take 12. Transpose and we have 21. 21 
—12=9. 9-^9=1. 

Next take 123 ; transpose, 231 
B^duct 123 



Transpos3 again, 32 1 
Deduct 123 



108^9==12 



188-r9=22 



^^ UTie Number Nine* 

Take 7,364,289 ; transpose, 8,294,637 
Deduct 7,364.289 

930,348-5-9=103,372 

Another transposition, 9,284,367 
Deduct 7,364,289 



l,920,078-r-9=213,S42 
A^ain 7,986,432 
Deduct 7,364,289 

622,143 -r-9=B9,127 
Thus far we deduct only the original sum, without trans- 
position ; but this may be transposed. 
Thus the original sum 7,364,289 

Transpose, 3,246,789 
Transpose again^ 2,398,764 

848,025-5-9=94,225 
Again the number when transposed may be greater 
than the given number. 
Thus 5,635,421 



Transpose, 6,535,241 
Deduct 5,635,421 



899,820-r-9=99,980 
These examples can te extended indefinitely with the 
same result. 

2. If any number is divisible by 9, the suin of its dig- 
its is also divisible by 9. 
E.G. 5625-^0=625 

5+6+2+5=18. 18-=-9=2 
Again — If a number divided by 9 gives a remainder, 
the stim of its digits divided by 9 will give the same re- 
mainder. 
B. tt; 84,320-r9=9368^ 5872-r9=652j^ 

9 9 
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844+5+^=17. 17^9=18 5+8+7+2=22. 22-5-9=2 4 

9 9 

The rule for multiplying by a number composed of 9's 

- is pfe-in enough. CannoHhese other methods be explained 

' in some similar way ? T. 

EXAMPLE3 — to be solved by Arithmetic. A certain 

square field is enclosed with a fence of such sort that 

8 lengths of it are 2 rods long; and the number of acres 

is equal to the number of lengths of the fence. Required 

the length of one side of the field. 

2. Thirty per cent ot a note that I received for goods 
18 gain, but I am obliged to sell that note At a discount 6F 
15 per cent. What do I gain on my goods ? 

3. A man buys 100 animals for 100 dollars. For cows 
he pays 25 dollars each, for sheep 1 dollar each, and for 
chickens one ninth of a dollar each. How many can he 
buy of each kind ? 



SOLUTION OP PROBLEM tN MARCH NO. 

The following method of analysis is applicable to all 

questions in Compound and Conjoined Proportion, and I 

hare found it to be more readily comprehended by pupih 

than any other. It is a solution of the problem in tjie 

March No. of the School Journal. 

10X11X14X4X10 _55() ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

7x2x8 

' Tte answer sought is a certain number of potmds of 

cheese ; therefore take the given pounds of cheese, place 

it above a horizontal line (or at the right of a perpendic- 

tilar) and designate it as the number upon Which the op/e* 

• Irations are to be performed. If 10 pounds of cheese are 

equal to 7 lbs. of butter, one seventh of that number will 

be equal to 1 lb. of butter : and ll lbs. Will be equal to 11 

times as much. If 11 lbs. of butter are equal to 2 bushels 

of corn, one half that number will be equal to one btiivof 
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omi^tocl H bus. will be equal to 14 times asx lepicb* 
If 14 ba9» corn=8 bus. rye, one eighth as many wiIMM» 
equal to 1 bu. rye, and 4 bus. ffiill be equal to 4 tiitm M 
VQUch. If 4 bus. rye=l cord of wood, 10 cords will be 
equal to 10 times as much ; therefore 550 lbs. cheese a^e 
equal to 10 cords of wood — a .conclusion which some iof 
our farmers would pronounce to be about as wise as 
could be expected from those who confine themselves to 
"book larnin/' M. B. 

Solved correctly also by P. A. Cheney, M. A. Mooi«e, 
Sumner Paine, S. Wheeler, "J. W. 8." of Lyndon Center, 
Richard Dana of Windsor, and" C. M. P.^ofMontpelier. 



THE CLOUDS. 

Of those beautiful vapor-shapes which give such varied 
aspects to the sky, the world in general knows but little. 
In the busy marts of commerce men seldom see more than 
narrow strips of the sky, and those are never notic^. 
And even in the country the inquiring vision is seldom 
raised above some imperfect weather- cock, the indiQa^ 
lions of which are forgotten as soon as marked. They 
who begin to study the character of the clouds will soon 
see that they are susceptible of classification. Of the 
kinds of cloud the most commonly noted there are six, 
viz— Stratus; Cumulus; Cumulo-Stratusj Cirrus; Cirro- 
CuMULUS; CiRRO-STRATua. Besides these radical forms, 0f 
clouds there are various others^uch as the Nimbus, Fluhous- 
CiRRUS, etc. The Stratus clpud, is a low stratum of cloiid, 
which of all clouds lies nearest the surface of the earth. 
Even a fog may be considered a stratus cloud. It usual- 
ly lies upon the sky in long, dark, horizontal streaks ,cr 
masses, and generally indicates the presence of much .19^ 
ter-vapor, and may hence be regarded as a sign of rajiw 
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iQPlie' Cumulus cloud is the bright, white masi^ 4ilMid 
''iEirttidi is sometimes called summer cloud and* tfauudeis 
"fi^lid. They often flow in the current of the North west 
wind, in detached fleec^ masses, and usually denote fair 
Weather; though the thunder-head often turns into a rain* 
eloud which is then called a Nimbus. The thunder-head 
is sometimes distinguished fi'om other cumulus clouds by 
the name of davaied cumulus. This cloud, which is often 
seen of a summer's afternoon, towering in majestic repose 
iibove the heated land, sometimes attains the heigth of 
two and three miles above the sur&ce of the earth. It is 
the mountain of the air, rising in piles like the Alps, and 
frequently lends as much beauty to the landscape as do 
the mountains of the land. 

The Gumulo-Stbatus, is as its name denotes, a com- 
bination of the cumulus and the stratus, the stratus being 
the base of the cumulus, which rises above it. It is from 
this kind of cloud that the water-spout at sea is formed. 

The CiBUUS cloud is the highest of all clouds; and it 
arises apparently at times, from the vapor which is evap- 
orated from the clouds below ; for as vapor arises from the 
sea, so we may suppose it does from the lower strata of 
clouds. Of CiBRUS there are similar kinds to the lower 
clouds, and may readily be distinguished as Cibbus, sim- 
ply, and as CiRRo-CuMULUS and CiRRO-STRAfus. These 
latter appear generally more hard and glowing tlian the 
lower clouds, and are in much smaller masses. They fre- 
quently reflect the sun's light half an hour after lie has 
srunk below the horizon, and hence, they must attain a 
great heigth above the surface of the earth. They doubt* 
less rise above the highest summits of the Himmelaya, 
and may possibly reach an altitude seven miles above the 
level of the sea. 

* The Plumous-Cibrus is a form of the cirrus cloud which 
tnay frequently be seen on a bright, clear day spread oiii 
tpon the sky like an immense plume. The direction m 
whfdh these higher clouds move should always be noted 
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bftbtt. observer and recorded with the greatertonra* 
Not nrfrequently it will be found that the weafchep-codt 
pointe in one direction, the (Mmtdys cloadts move in anotlf* 
to direction and the ojrrti^-clondfi in still another. 

J. W. P. 
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We Must Appeal to the Ballot-bo:^. — Why not ? TTc 
live under democratic laws and Institutions founded upon demo- 
cratic principles. If new laws are necessary to promote the so- 
cial, intellectual or moral good of community, we send men to 
Montpelier to enact them. K abuses of the law making power, 
have crept into Legislation through the stupidity or corruption 
of our representatives, we should, at once remove such men as 
have proved recreant to their trust and brought disgrace upon 
their constituents and the state, and send others to fill their places, 
who will correct the evil. Politicians of all parties and grades 
(and even the '^copperheads" of the 19th. century,) appeal to the 
ballot-box when they have **an axe to grind." And why should 
not the friends of education exercise their right to the same privi'^ 
lege ? We are disgusted with politics and political machinery in 
general. We are ashamed to know, that when a measure, like the 
adoption of a system of school books, or the extension of the time 
that they shall be used, is to be carried through the legislatui^, 
book publishers find it for their interest to employ agents to go to 
the Capitol and influence our legislators to vote for their special 
benefit. Our law makers are not usually governed by their own 
intelligent judgement in acting upon measures of great practical 
. importance, but by the tools of party demagogues, or reckless spec- 
, ulators. The history of Vermont Legislation touching the inter- 
ests of our schools, will be read by posterity with astonishment. 
It will be void of interest, except as a curioiity. The great^t 
liberality manifested by our legislators in providing for the inter- 
. est of our schools, has amounted to little more than a grudging 
permission to let them live, if they can without public patronage. 
If through the persistent earnestness of the friends of education, 
Bome meager appropriation has been secured, it was only to be 
. withdrawn as soon as the ayarice and stupidity of the legislators 
could lay hold of it. At one time, the law required the appoint- 
* tnent of a State Superintendent who was to be paid for his ser#i- 
' ces from the public treasuiy. For three suocessive years, Ihe 
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I^^^Makire reftised to appoint that officer, and jet the \$m 'wa^ 
VArepealed. And now that we have a Board of Education, an^' 
£01 earnest, efficient Secretarjjr who is toiling for the benefit of oiu? 
schools, there are scores (if not a majority) of ignorant, time serv-»* 
iag demagogues in the Legislature who are seeking the opportunity; 
to withdraw the salary allowed these men. They would repeaV 
or render powerless the school law. We learn their intentions by 
what they have done. They have withdrawn the meager appro- 
priatioB which had been made to sustain the Institutes, and at- 
tempted to impose a tax of two day's time upon the Teachers o{ 
the State, so as to prevent them from attending these Institutes ! 

These are the guardians of public good, appointed to watch 
over the dearest interests of our children ! Yes, but it is *^such 
protection as vultures give to lambs.'' Massachusetts has five 
Normal schools supported at public expense, for the education of 
her Teachers ; Vermont has none ! Massachusetts pays more 
money to sustain one Institute than Vermont asks to support ybwr- 
teeyi — ^Yet, that small pittance has been withdrawn ! Massachun 
6etts pays $300, annually, to sustain a State Educational JoamaK 
The Vt. School Journal lives by the sweat of unrecompensed 
toil ; still it lives ! All this is done for the sake of economy ! I 
And would our Legislators withhold the winding sheet from the 
dead, to raise a revenue for the State ? With more propriety 
could they do this than to withdraw all means of culture and dis- 
cipline from the rising generation. And it is strange they cannot 
see it. It only remains to enquire, what is the remedy for this 
fearful evil ? How are we to secure suitable appropriations to 
carry on our educational work, and an efficient guardianship over 
pur schools! The answer is already given in our Caption. 
We must appeal to the ballot-box. Let the friends of education see 
that no man is allowed to represent his constituents at Montpelier 
who is not an intelligent friend of our cause and who will not 
give his infiuence and vote in favor of a liberal patronage for the 
support and improvement of our schools. 

"Op Making many Books there is no End." In Great 
Britian during the year 1862, four thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight new books were issued from the press. Of these, 942 
lire religious ; 397 biographical or historical ; 678 poetical or litek 
rary ; 925 fictitious ; 216 annuals ov serials in book form ; 61 per^ 
lain to art or architecture ; 60 commercial ; 278 pertain to geog^ 
raphy or travel ; 283 to law or parliament ; 129 medical or mirgi*- 
eal; 243 oriental, classical, or philosophical ; 191 on 6ra«amar and 
education ; 81 naval, or military ; 157 on politics and other quioor 
tioos of the day ; 104 on agrioult«»re, horticulture and field sports^ 
4ind 148 books devoted to science and natural history. 
,Jf it is true, as it doubtless is, that fiom the words that compos^ 
a language, the character of the people may be learned, mucli 
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more may we know of a nation from the tone and character tit the 
hooks it Dublighes and reads. Judged from this standpoint, the 
English are a literary people, not "a nation of fihopkeepcts,*^a» 
Napoleon called them. Daring the ji4st year they have publfshed 
more than 13 books per day, and we must infer that the demand 
is equal to the production. They^ are a religious and romantic 
people, as seen in the fact that a grckter number of books of this 
character than any other, have been published and read. 

Religion j^r«^ and romance afterwards, as it always should be*' 
fiistory and biography follow closely which is one 6f the heahbiesi 
signs of the nation's life and vigor. Educational and agricutural 
Works hold a prominent place in the national library. On the 
' whole, the above facts speak well for England. We wish we cduld' 
have similar statistics in regard to our own nation. Should w^ 
suffer in comparison ! 

Generous. Hon. W. H. Wells, Supt. of Schools at Chicago^ 
has tranferred the entire proceeds of^the Copyright of his popular 
English Grammar to the fund for indigent children. Mr. WelU 
has earned an enviable and national reputation, as Teacher and 
Author. «He has now added another to his laurels, by a noble ac^ 
of generosity. 

t^We exceedingly regret to learri* that **Rev. N. G. Clark, for 
some years Prof, of Latin and of English literature in the univer- 
sity of Vermont, has accepted an invitation to occupy the chair of 
the professorship of logic and rhetoric in Unior? College, N. Y.* 
We can ill afford to lose such men at this crisis of our Educational 
cause. 

Five Volumes for $1,50. We will furnish the five Vols, of 
the Vermont SchoolJpurnal for 11,50; Vols. IV. & V. for 65 
cents ; Vol. V. for 50 CbiUs, sent to any address. 

Suspended — We regret to learn that the N. If. Journal of Bd» 
ucation is discontinued, at least, for a season. We know that vl 
costs a desperate effort to sustain our Journals in such times aft these, 
but can we afford to let them die ? 

£«RATA. The typographical errors in the March No. of the 
Journal may be charged to the printer : for he struck off half the 
•edition before he had received the corrected proof! The duplt^ 
cote paragraphs resulted from an effort tu place them where they 
belonged after half the impressions had been printed where they 
<lid not belong. We hope hereafter to lie allowed to make cor- 
rections before the printing. 

Look out for Him. /. T. Lloyd, the Map man of New 
Tork, who sends advertisements to Educational Journals, evidently, 
with the design to swindle them out of the pay. Such men ought 
to be caged among the " bulls and bears" of Wall Street 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. <^'^'' ^■ 

' ,J(WsCT Lessons in Bo^ant, with a Flora. I^repiired for 
beginoera in Academies and public Schools. By Alphonso iFoody 
ji. J£ Published by Barnes and Burr^ 51 & 53 John Street, 
Kew.Tork. We recognize here the rame not onlj of an honored 
Teacher of our youthful day^ but an Author who has gained a. 
national reputation. The name of Alphonso Wood is familiar to 
all the lovers of Natural Science in the land. His Class-Book of 
Botany is believed to be among the best, if not the best of its kind. 

We now have before us a new work on this subject, prepared 
with much sk^ll and excellent taste, and adapted to a younger class 
of pupils. The Book cannot fail to interest them. It has G65 
illustrations, presenting to the eye nearly every sul)ject or form 
treated. It must charm the pupil by its liftilike pictures and per- 
spicuity of style, and load him to seek in the open field, the Hviny 
specimens, and to study with care these ohfect Lessons. We com> 
mend this valuable book to all who propose to interest the young 
ia the subject of Botany. 

A Class-Book op Geoghaphy. By JE, B, White, A, M^ 
Editor nf the Ohio EduccUlmal Ahnihly. Putdished by W. B 
Smith Sf Co, Cincinnati. 

This is a charming little boqk of its kind. It is designed to aid 
ia teaching Geography to children. The author has hit upon the 
true idea and made a book that s ould find its way into every 
family and Primary school in the land. He takes the child at 
home ; interests him in the litile world in which he moves ; leads 
bim out to more extended observation and with his senses all 
awake, guides him to systematic kr.owledge and culture.. At first 
the instruction is oral ; familiar object lesions are introduced, and 
the pupil is led by degree*, to investigate and reason for himself. 
If books of this kind could be put into the hands of children when 
they come into the school, they would not, as they too often do^ 
lose all their enthusiasm and become stupid and disgusted with 
school life. 

The American Journal ok Science and Art. Contents 
of March. No. Contributions to the Chemical and Geological 
History (if Bitumens and of Pvroschists or Bituminous Shales; 
Origin of the Indian Race in Hayti; Abstract of a Meteorologi- 
cal Journal kept at Marietta, Ohio ; Waterglass ; On the Origin, 
Growth, Substructure and Chronology of the Florida Reef; 
Catalogue of IMineral Localities in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland ; On the Correction of the Elements of the 
Orbit of a Comet ; Geographical Notices ; On the Existence of 
Mohawk-Valley Glacier in the Glacial Epoch ; On certain Chan- 
ges in Wine; Observations on the Sphagna of New Jersey, with; 
description of a new species ; Foreign Correspondence. Published 
the first of every second month — Price, $5,00 per year. Address, 
Editors American Journal of Science and Art, New Haven, Ct. 
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The American Journal of Education. Edited hy Mmy 
^Bamard% LLk IK Each No. of this Quarterly contains 22(}. pa- 
ges ; is printed on fine paper and in excellent style, and is embef'* 
Hshed with steel etigravings of eminent educators. This is the 
most valuable educational periodiical in the world. We will fiir* 
hish Barnard's and the Vt. Sqhpol Journal one year> for $3, in 
advance. 

Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer — No. 5 of this interesting 
Periodical is on our table. This No. takes up the history of Chit- 
tenden County, (after completing the "Military Chapter") sad 
embraces in its sketches the towns of Bolton and Burlington. 

It is a publication of great value to Vermoaters and should lie 
sustained. Miss Hemenway manifests remarkable zeal and eara- 
estness in the prosecution of her work in these trying times and 
deserves aid and encouragement from alL 

Godey's Lady's Book. — The most widely circulated Maga-^ 
^ine of tlie kind, in the nation. For $3, we will furnish it with 
the Vt. School Journal for one year. 

The Atlantic Monthly has become the most popular lite- 
jfary magazine of this fruitful age and is having a very wide cir-^ 
culation. "We have in our library its ten bound Volumes, and 
would not part with them for twice their value, if they could not 
be replaced. Back Volumes or numbers can be supplied. We 
will furnish the Atlantic Monthly and Vt. School Journal for $3, 
as heretofore. 

Pa. State Commissioner's Report of Common Schools and 
the Report of the Boaird of Education for Chicago are received at 
this Office. We presume we are indebted to Commissioner SmyfA 
and Supt. WeUs for these esteemed favors. These able Reports are 
very valuable, not only to the State and City for which they were 
prepared, but contain much of general interest to the profession and 
of importance to the Cause. We shall make use of theni in future. 
, Superintendents' Annual Reports of Public Schools. 
Brattlehoro 8f Ludlow. We should be glad to give these Reports 
a more extended review than our space will allow. They were 
prepared by Messrs. Wilson and Burbank, tuo veterans in the 
profession of Teaching. Both Reports contain not only a search^ 
ing review of the condition and wants of the schools in the respec- 
tive towns, a frank statement of the individual faults and excellen- 
ces of the several Teachers who had charge of the Schools, but 
very many valuable suggestions calculated to secure the improve-* 
lyient of the schools in future. These reports were prepared with 
ability, and evidently with the design, more to proJU tfaaa to 
lUitter and please. 

Pennsylvania School Report — 1862^s on our table. A 
bound volume of 274 pages full of interesting facts and valuable 
suggestions. It is encouraging to kcow that so much ability and 
care are bestowed upon oux public schools, and especially in tiaie& 
Jj;e tUe^i^. 
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DEAN & MUNGER'S SLATED GOODS. 

A COMPLETE REVOLUTION 



IX TEACHING 



fiEOeHAFHT, ASTRONOHT, 

AND THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
AV hot teacher has not been afflicted in tn'ing to make his pupils understand 
some oi'lhc 6implo8t principles (•£ (jeography while attempting to teach 
from the ordinHrr fiat map? Apples suspended by strings, and oranges 
with })in8 stuck into thtni, liave been the rude accompaniments of many 
a teachers desk while vainly trying,' to elucidate the «»knotty" points. 
Tho necei-sity so long lelt ior something with which to illustrate properly 
the positions and movements, as well as the form of the Earth, is at last 
met, 

BY LSINO SHEPHERD'S 



SLATE 




all difficulties are overcome, making light the task of the teacher, giving 

** correct knowledge** to the Bcholar, and making the study pleasant for 

; boih. Testimonials almost without number have been received from teach- 

j ers of every grade, speaking in unqualified terms of the merits of this 

1 Globe. Another blessing for the school-room is the 

I upon which may be used the hoit Vermont Slate Pencil instead of chalk, 
I thus avoiding the dust and dirt of the common painted board. 
; These boards are clean, smoosh, and hard, will last for years and im- 
j prove by use ; furnished to order, of any size. We have also many other 

novelties in this line. 
; Adamantine Slates,— light, noiseless, and indestructible, — single, in 

book form, and with portfolios. Slate and Drawing Book, combined. 
j Slate and Arithmetic, combined, for beginners. Slate Hubbers, to be used 
I without water. Blackboard Rubbers, a fine thing, 

jE^jSkJrTaT^T Xjxqt7xx> mxjijskjrxi^ar^ 

can be applied by any one to old board-^, and produce a hard slate surfiaoe 
similar to the Slate Black ocard. 

C. H. WHEELER & CO., 379 Washington St., Boston, 

NEW ENGLAND AGENT8. 
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The new and improyed Books, forming a complete series, are : 

GREENE'S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

GHJ:ENE'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Published bt Cowpebthwazt & Co., Philidelphia. 

These Grmmmaxs were prepared by Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown Uni- 
▼enity. They are the result of a loog and careful study of the language 
itseU^ as well as the best methods of teaching it. The system by which 
the principles of the language are here exhibited, is simple and easy of 
attainment,^ differing in many essential particulars £rom that of any other 
author. 

03^ Prof, Greene's connection with Public Schools, Normal Schools, 
and Teachers* Institutes, has given him peculiar facilities for adapting 
Text-Books to the wants of the different grades of Schools, and his suceeea 
is best shown by the great and permanent popularity which his booln 
haye attained. His previous works have been long and favorably known 
to Teaches and other friends of education, and are still extersively used 
in tiie better class of schools throughout the United States. 

He has prepared these last works after fwelvs years' additional experienetm 
and it is believed that they are better suited to the wants of Pupils and 
Teachers, than any similar works now before the j.ublic. 

Though so recently issued, these new books are already used in twelra 
cities and hundreds of important towns in New England alone. A larga 
majority of the heading Teachers in this country have given their testimo- 
ny in their favor. In mechanical execution, and in point of economy^ 
these books are not surpassed by any others. 

Teachers and School Officers will be furnished with copies for exami- 
nation, by mail, on receipt of twenty-five cents, or they wiU be fomiahed 
free of expense on personal application to the publishers, or to 

DEXTEBS. STONE, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Agent for Introduction-Office at G. G. Cooke's Bookttor*, 
ap2m 37 & 39 BRATTLE STREET. 



The Orange County Grammar School 

is eonduoted with special reference to the preparation of Traehars ior'tha 
Common School. Please remember that this is not a Schocl widi a Nor- 
mal Department, but is a Normal School. 

Summer Term begins May 18, 1863. 

FaU Term begins Sept. 3, 1863. 

]Un4olph, Vt E. CONANT, PriaoipaU 



"Sift o/ ^ 

THE 

^mnont St|o0l Journal, 

THE SECRET OP GRAMMAR. 

The subject of teaching Grammar was discussed at 
three out of the last fit^e meetings of the State Teachers' 
Association, and it figures prominently in the programme 
of all the local associations. It has been my privilege to 
liear quite a number of these discussions, and of some of 
them "pars parva fui.^' One thing has invariably struck 
me on these occasions, and it seems to me very significant 
in its bearing on this question : that the suggestions 
"oflFered bore almost entirely upon the single subject of 
classification. Now if the inference is a fair one that 
these teachers gave this department of grammar the same 
prominence in their actual instruction of classes, or that 
they implied by their mode of presenting it that it is the 
fundamental question of grammar, or even the proper 
starting point in grammatical instruction, then I think the 
proverbial difiicuHy of teaching grammar successluUy is 
easily accounted for. The method usually recommended 
for laying open this subject is something like this. The 
"first thing is to give your pupils the idea of the noun* 

You tell them that any word which is the name of any- 
thing or anybody is a noun. Then you have them pick 
out all the nouns in a passage or page. Next j^ou take . 
up and deal in like manner with the adjective, the verb, 
and so on. This goes on quite easily. Any "knowledge^ 
Able" boy or girl, to use an expressive Irishism, can soon 
learn to distinguish the parts of speech in most instances. 
And practically, do teachers ever meet with any great 
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diflSculty in this department of the study in whatever way^ 
they present it ? Great fault is often found with the def- 
initions of the parts of speech, and many of them are 
faulty enough, but even if they were perfect, the begin- 
ners would still as now get their ideas from the examples^ 
and not from the definitions. Well, in one way or anoth- 
er, your pupils have got an idea of what the definitions of 
the various parts of speech ought to mean. All this how* 
ever is not grammar, it i& no more grammar 'than the^ 
naming of one flower aster and another crocus is botany.. 
Your pupil has made no more progress in grammar 
than the incipient carpenter has made in his craft when 
he has learned to distinguish a plane from a saw, or an 
adze from a chisel. The pupil soon finds that out when, 
he comes to the study of Syntax. He now sees for the 
first time, if he ever sees, that the words of a sentence are 
related to each other , and that the definition of a part of 
speech is nothing but the expression of the particular 
relation which that class of wordls has to others in the- 
sentence. But the trouble is that in too many cases, the- 
pupil does not see this, and if he does, it is in spite of' 
wrong instruction. This is the secret which the few see 
into and grammar becomes then mere play to them, but 
which the many do not see, and grammar is to them a^ 
mere puzzle. Grammar does not discuss words ai words^. 
but as parts of a sentence. They should therefore frorn^ 
the outset be considered in the sentence to which they 
belong. Suppose then we begin with some such illustra-- 
tion as this: "Here is a watch. It contains a great 
many parts, and every part has its own work to do. If 
you were going to learn to make a watch, you must first 
learn what every part of it is for, what work it has to do. 
You would find it very convenient to give every wheel 
a separate name : you would call one the balance wheel,, 
another the barrel and so on, and then you would not 
have to speak of Hhe wheel that does so and so,' but would 
simply use its name. The principal thing to learn, how- 
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ever, would be the particular work which every wheel 
has to perform, and then you could correct it if it did not 
work right. Now grammar teaches us to do with a sen- 
tence very much the same as you would be doing with a 
watch. We have to make sentences in order to speak so 
as to be understood. Grammar teaches us how to make 
them correctly, and to correct them when wrong. But a 
sentence like a watch has several parts, and every part 
ha& its own work to do. The first thing for us is to learn 
precisely what each of these parts has to do. There are 
nine of them. The person or thing that one is talking 
about is called the noun,.&c, Ac^ The performance which 
you hear the older scholars going through and which 
they call parsing or analysis, is only taking the sentence 
in pieces, and saying this is the balance wheel, and this is 
the pivot it turns on ; this is the main-spring, and this is 
the wheel it acts on." When a pupil has learned to classi- 
fy the words of a sentence in the light of this true idea of 
what grammar is and proposes, be^ has made real progress 
in grammar. He learns that wordls do not merely come 
into contact "like marbles in a bag," but that they are 
articulated like the bones in our bodies, and when the 
question comes up what word stands related to this word 
as "governing " it, or "depending on " it, or "modifying" 
it, he understands that he is to find the socket-joint which 
belongs in this ball, or the lever which should play oa 
this hinge.. M. H. B.. 



What is Education? Education' may, in a certain 
sense, be said to be three-fold — the education of nature, 
of man, and of circumstances. The internal develope- 
ment of our faculties and organs is the education of na- 
ture ; the use which we are taught to make of this devel- 
apement is the education of man ; and the acquisitions of 
our own experience respecting the objects which operate 
upon us is. the education ot circumstances.: — Bousseau. 
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THE BLACKBOARD AND CHALK. 

Learned sages may reason, the fluent may talk, 

But they ne'er can compute what we owe to the chalk. 

From the embryo mind of the infant of four. 

To the graduate, wise in collegiate lore ; 

From the old district school-house to Harvard's proud hall, 

The chalk rules with absolute sway over all. 

Go, enter that sehool-room of primary grade, 
^ And see how conspicuous the blackboard is made. 

The teacher makes letters and calls them by name, 
And says to the children, "Now, you do the same :*' 
Mere infants, you see, scarcely able to walk — 
But none are too feeble to handle the chalk. j 

We visit a school of much higher pretension, i 

The blackboard here claims undivided attention ; 
The walls, "dark as Erebus," first greet the eye, 
Before thenif bright misses and lads we espy ; 
And the sound of the crayon's irregular tapping?. 
Reminds us of pints' mysteriaut rappings. 

One has pictured a vessel, with streamers unfurled. 

Another is making a "map of the world;" 

A third has a problem in "Greenleaf " to solve, ' 

A fourth is explaining how planets revolve ; 

While a young physiologist, skilled in the art. 

Is sketching the muscles, the lungs, and the heart. 

In the midst of this bustle, the schoolmaster stands, 
And, lo ! he's a crayon in each of his hands ; 
And the chalk in his hand has a magical power ; 
A teacher might reason and talk by the hour, 
But naught would avail all his reason and talk*— 
The truth is made plain by the nse of the chalk. 

And the teacher of mustc the blackboard employs, 

The chalk must be used e'en in training the voice / 

Be it rythm or melody, accent or force. 

He always insists on the ^regular course,^' 

Declaring the secret of musical skill 

Is found in the Uackhoard, the chalky and the drilL 

See the chalk in the hand of the artist. Behold 
What beauteous forms as by magic unfold ! 
The storehouse of Nature he swiftly displays, 
Till the dazzled beholder is lost in the maze ; 
"Designs," without number, appear to the view, 
And s'how what the chalk and the blackboard can do. 
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O wise Pestalozzi ! we place on thy brow 
A coronet bright and unfading ; for thou 
A legacy rich hast bequeathed uito men, 
Our ofie feeble talent by thee is made ten ; 
We prize thy rare gift, but we never may know 
Sow much to thy matchless invention we owe. 

O chalk ! what a powerful monarch thou art ! 
In this age of reform, how important thy part ; 
Those minds that are swaying the world unrestrained, 
In childhood and youth in thy empire were trained ; 
Of the wonderful "power of the press" we may talk- 
It neyer can vie with the blackboard and chalk. 

An engine so powerful, so mighty to aid — 
So simple in structure, so readily made, 
A helper so potent in training the young — 
'Tis meet that thy praise by the muse should be sung ; 
For though sages may reason, and orators talk. 
They can ne'er tell the worth of the blackboard and chalk. 

EducatiarMl HeraUL 



VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 

Vocal music claims our attention as a means to secure 
physical devetopemerd. It frequently becomes an efficient 
and indispensable auxilary to health. Many fail in fully 
inflating their lungs through imperfect breathing, and by- 
singing are under the necessity of prolonging their tones 
of voice, and thus are obliged to adopt a more full and 
hearty breathing. Children who are constantly singing 
are more healthy than those who do not sing. The rea- 
son is obvious. Singing tends to expand the chest and 
thereby increase the activity and power of the vital or- 
gans. Dr. Rush thus remarks : "I here introduce a fact 
which has been suggested to me by my profession ; that 
is, the exercise of the organs of the breast by singing, 
contributes very much to defend them from those diseases 
to which the climate and other causes expose them. 

The Germans are seldom afflicted with Consumption ; 
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nor have I ever known more than one instance of the 
spitting of blood among them. This I believe, is in part 
occasioned by the strength which their lungs acquire by 
exercising them frequently in Vocal Music, which con- 
stitutes an essential branch of their education." And 
says Gardiner, '*The music master of our academy has 
furnished me with an observation still more in favor of 
this opinion. He informs me that he has known several 
instances of persons strongly disposed to Consumption, 
Testored to health by the exercise of the lungs in singing. 
In the new establishment of schools for children of three 
or four years of age, every thing is taught by the aid of 
song. Their little lessons, their recitations, their arith- 
metical countings, are all chanted ; and as they feel the 
importance of their own voices, when joined together, 
they emulate each other in the power of vociferating. 

This exercise is found to be very beneficial to their 
health. Many instances have occurred of weakly children 
of two or three years of age, that could scarcely support 
themselves, having become robust and healthy by this 
constant exercise of the lungs." Much more might be 
quoted from men of eminence to prove the physical bene- 
fits of vocal music. It is an error to suppose children 
will be injured by singing. It would be just as reasona- 
ble to say a child's eyes will be injured by looking, or the 
limbs weakened by walking or the voice impaired by 
laughing, as to say it is injurious for a child to sing. 

There may be, and there doubtless are extreme cases, 
where the child is injured by severe laughing, or by 
protracted physical exercise, and on the same principle, 
by singing ; yet such cases are rare and unnecessary. 
Singing also improves the voice for reading and speaking. 
It gives smoothness, volume and power to the tones. If 
a child be required to lift a given weight every day, his 
strength will be gradually increased ; so the voice by 
constant exercise, becomes strengthened and improved. 
The child may exert himself beyond his strength and bei 
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injttred instead of benefited. The voice may likewise be 
«itrained and injured by forcing it beyond its natural conh 
pass. It is a rare thing to find children injuring their 
voices in their amusements. Nor will they be liable to 
^o so in singing. Griers in our large cities often acquire 
astonishing power of voice by this daily practice. And 
who ever heard of their losing their voices by it ? It can 
*only be dangerous to use the voice in singings when it 
would be in speaking, in case of a diseased state of the 
lungs or other vocal organs. Epsilon. 



READING POETRY. 



The easiest way of getting along with poetical read- 
ing is to have none of it in school. Perhaps I might go 
farther and say that in many cases it is the best way. 

Professor Mandeville says, "it is my opinion, deliberate- 
ly formed, after much experience and observation, that 
poetry is the worst imaginable reading to form a grace- 
ful and flexible delivery. Its tendency to a monotonous 
manner is so strong, that even a practiced reader, unless 
continually on his guard, will insensibly yield to its influ- 
'Once, and glide into song. ****** 
1 earnestly recommend to teachers the propriety of pass- 
ing the poetical extracts by, until their class or classes 
«hall have read the book through at least half a dozen 
times ; and should they not allow them to be read at all, 
I shall have the highest opinion of their capacity as 
teachers.'' Prof. Russell on the other hand thinks that, 
inasmuch as poetry is the language of feeling, it is easier 
for young persons to give it the proper expression than 
it is to read plain didactic composition with judgement 
and correctness. I have known little boys five or six 
jrears old, who could mot read, to learn firom dictation and 
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imitation such pieces as the ^Seminole^s Defiance/ cois- 
mencing "Blaze with your serried columns," and speak 
them in the most approved manner. Prof. Bronson him- 
self could not have done better. The first thing is, if 
possible, to free the children from all embarrassment, and,. 
if possible J to keep them out of the hearing of all "school- 
boy tones," and then, those who can read at all, will 
read easy poetry quite as naturally as they will anything. 

It is pretty certain that every boy, if left to himself 
selects ior his declamations such pieces as those com- 
mencing "Again to the battle Achaians — " "On Linden 
when the sun was low" — "At midnight in his guarded 
tent" — ^"The warrior bowed his crested head" — and that 
he will not -touch a prose extract unless it is urged upoD 
him. It is not to be denied that he is liable to fall into 
vicious habits of sing-song and mouthing, partly on ac- 
count of the measure, and partly from a poor imitation of 
those whom he incorrectly supposes to be good models. 

Besides the ability to read ordinary prose correctly 
and understandingly, it is further necessary for a correct 
reading of poetry that a person should know something 
about the construction of verse, including quantity, feet^ 
cesural pauses and scanning. I have heard an itinerant 
professional reader of Longfellow's Hiawatha jumble to- 
gether trochees, iambuses and prosaics in a manner that 
plainly showed that the individual knew nothing of the 
nature of the victim he was thus offering in sacrifice. 

A great many teahhers seem to "have finished 
their education'' before they reached the Fourth Part of 
Grammar which is Prosody. Not one in ten of those who 
apply for certificates can tell whether a given poem is 
Iambic, Trochaic or Anapestic, or explain what is meant 
by a poetic license. It is not of course to be expected 
pr required that common school teachers should be thor- 
oughly versed in the figures of rhetoric and scanning, and 
the somewhat intricate and interminable laws of versifica^ 
iion. But there are a few things they can learn in a short 
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time, if they can leam anything ; and, we repeat, they 
must learn them, if they would read correctly themselves, 
or teach others to read. The few pages of Prosody 
i^hich are found in all our grammars, together with the 
explanations contained in most of the Reading Books — 
more especially in the old Town's Fourth Reader (not the 
Progressive) will answer the purpose. All "Common," 
^'Long," "Short," and "Hallelujah Metres," together with 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Cowper's Task, Thompson's Sea- 
sons, Pollock's Course of Time are in Iambic Measure. 
Eights, Sevens and Pours are trochaic, the last foot in 
the Sevens being defective. Lines like the following are 
Anapestic. "At the close of the day when the hamlet 
is still" — "I am monarch of all I survey" — "The voice of 
free grace cries, Escape to the mountain" — In the last 
line, the first foot is an Iambus ; then come three Ana- 
pests, with a redundant syllable at the close. 

In Iambic lines^ it is allowable to introduce a Trochee 
or a Spondee in the first foot; as, "Life is the time to 
serve the Lord" — "Passion and envy, lust' and pride" — 
"Angels with wonder see" — "Infinite day excludes the- 
night" — This, besides being a great convenience to the 
composer, gives variety and vivacity to the composition^ 
A good reader, or a good singer, will have no difficulty jb 
rendering such lines correctly. Some of the modern 
compilers of hymn-books, however, have undertaken to 
improve upon Isaac Watts, of blessed memory, by making: 
the jingle uniform and identical throughout. Hence we 
find instead of the original — "Ambition, envy, lust and 
pride" — "The wondering angels see" — "Eternal day ex- 
cludes the night" — thereby making everything as regular, 
monotonous and mechanical as the revolutions of a hur- 
dy gurdy. 

"Let each of you gripe fast his orbed shield." — "There is 
no flesh in man's obdurate heart," — Both of these lines are 
Iambic, consisting of five Iambuses, or ten syllables. Let 
the reader pronounce them, giving a strong accent t4^ 
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every second syllable. This will require tte ^e c? to be 
sounded as a separate syllable, which is very common in 
Milton, Byron and most other poets. The word obdurate 
which is properly accented on the first syllable, is by a 
"poetic license," allowed to be accented in this case on 
the second. It must be so accented, otherwise the line 
degenerates into mere prose. The teacher would do well 
to scan the lines of poetry which are to be read, and re- 
quire his scholars to do the same. He should be carefdl 
to point out the diflFerence between scanning and reading, 
and, in difficult cases, to show precisely how the distinction 
is to be made. Owing to the imperfection of language, the 
carelessness of authors, and also to authorized usage, it not 
unfrequently happens that such words as the, a, whicJi, 
and the like, occur in the accented parts of a line, and of 
course are liable to be accented too strongly. "A stone 
which from the brook he fetched." — "And the poor ser- 
vice we have done, Meets a divine reward." Let the 
reader, read these lines, giving a little more than the 
43ommon time and stress to the words whioli, and, meet, 
making a very slight pause, and then pronouncing from^ 
the, a, without any stress, but distinctly, and he will suc- 
ceed in reading them rhetorically without doing serious 
injury to the measure. It also frequently happens that an 
important word occurs in an unaccented part of the meas- 
ure, which is just as liable to be slighted, as those we 
have been considering are to receive too much attention. 
"And now he wakes the harp's sweet sound," — ^Here 
the word sweet occurs in an unaccented part of the line, 
and it is liable to be passed over too lightly ; but this, 
and in fact the last three wordg, ought to be pronounced 
witlh great distinctness, and with considerable stress. An 
analytical distinctness in the utterance of words and syl- 
lables, which would ap])ear pedantic and ofiensive in or- 
tjinary discourse, is admissil)le and indispensable in poe- 
try. To use a homely expression, we must make more 
/uss in poetry than would be allowable in prose. 
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Children are fond of uttering sounds, and repeating 
■words in measured movement. They have ears to catch 
±liem; memories to retain^ and to some extent, minds to 
comprehend their meaning. Even while I am writing, 
my little girls are helping me hy " classifying " some of 
lilieir old geography lessons ; — "Maine, Maine, Augusta, 
Augusta" — while a four years old is repeating snatches of 
a verse on one of her sister's "merit cards," — 

•*Now is the time each child should try, 

In life's bright sunny mom, 
To lay rich stores of knowledge by, 

Ere wmtry age comes on." 

A good deal she knows about "wintry age"- and "rich 
stores of knowledge" — but she has caught the sounds, and 
her repetition of them as she trips along in her "bright 
snnny mom" is not wholly unmeaning, uninteresting or 
nnprofitable. In conclusion, let me urge upon all teach- 
ers both of week day schools, and of Sunday schools, to 
encourage their pupils to commit and recite good poetry, 
and set the example themselves. There is nothing which 
furnishes a more agreeable exercise, among others, for the 
Sabbath School Concert, than for the small children to 
stand upon the platform, or in their places, and repeat 
clearly and distinctly such verses as they may have 
learned under the guidance of their parents or teachers. 

M. B, 



I call that education which embraces the culture of the 
whole man, with all his "faculties — subjecting his senses, 
his understanding, and his passions to reason, to con- 
science, and to the evangelical laws of the Christian rev- 
elation. — Dr. FeUenberg. 

The object of the science of education is to render the 
mind the fittest possible instrument for discovering, ap- 
plying or obeying the laws under which God has placed 
the universe. — Wayland. 
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LEAVES FROM A SUPERINTENDENT'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 

1. Nearly all the summer schools which came under 
my observatioii iiad the unusual good fortune to have 
teachers of piore than average experience. One of them 
had taught sixteen terms of common school, besides sev- 
eral select schools ; another had taught nine terms, anoth- 
er eight, and the average service of them all was more 
than five terms. The superior excellence of the schoolB 
taught by these experienced teachers was very manifest. 

Too much importance can hardly be attached to the poli- 
cy ot employing teachers who have already seen service in 
the work of education. The profession of the teacher, like 
every other profession, is practiced most successfully by 
those who have already had the most practice. They are 
more fiacile in the use of means already possessed, more 
ingenious to devise new means when the old prove insuf- 
ficient, and more successful in awaking and maintaining 
a lively interest in the duties of the school. No amount 
of merely theoretical knowledge will compensate for the 
lack of experience. In all the common afikirs of life we 
recognize this as a correct principle and act upon it. 

A few months ago, a gentleman was taken dangerously 
sick, in a place where he was entirely unacquainted. 
The names of the physicians in the vicinity were given 
him, with some information as to their comparative merits. 
But he settled the question, who should be employed in 
his case, by saying — "Send for the oldest one.-' About 
the same time, a church committee, in search of a minis- 
ter for a vacant parish, declined to employ a man with all 
the learning of the college and seminary fresh in his mind, 
but insisted — "we must have a man who has had experi- 
ence." In employing a mechanic, we prefer the older 
workman to the apprentice, and even in engaging a farm 
laborer, we choose one who has already been so employed, 
rather than the raw emigrant, who, it may be, has more 
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"bone and muscle, but has not had the experience without 
Tvliich his bone and muscle are more available for mischief 
tJiian for good. 

The same principle ought to be adopted in procuring 
•teachers for our common schools. Excellence in teaching 
can only be acquired by the actual practice of teaching. 
Xt matters not how well educated a teacher may be in all 
"the books which are used in school ; he can not impart 
that knowledge readily and effectually till by experience 
lie has learned just how to do it. Still less will he be able 
to conduct that delicate part of his work — school govern- 
ment — until he has learned just what kind of human na- 
ture there is in boys and girls, by actual association with 
them in the school-house. When a district, therefore, 
employs a raw hand as a teacher, it is obliged not only to 
pay his wages, but to give him tuition in one of the most 
important parts of his profession ; just as he who employs 
a young surgeon to amputate his limb, has not only to pay 
the fee, but to provide a subject upon which the surgeon 
may experiment and qualify himself to amputate the next 
limb more skillfully. The experienced teacher will re- 
quire and can command higher wages than the raw hand, 
but his services are worth as much more as they cost. 
It is good policy to employ him at higher wages. He 
will teach more easily, he will communicate a larger 
amount of instruction, he will have less difficulty with 
questions of discipline and government, and in all respects 
will prove himself more worthy of his hire. 

2. There is hardly anything which affects more inju- 
riously the interests ot schools than the smallness of dis- 
tricts, and the consequent fewness of scholars in many 
schools. In one school I found only thirteen pupils, in 
another eleven, in another only seven. The aggregate 
average attendance in these three schools was less than 
thirty ; hardly as many as a single enterprising teacher 
would wish to have the charge of. Some of the disad- 
Tantages of such small schools are obvious upon a mo- 
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mentis consideratioD. The scholars themselves are dis- 
couraged at the fewness of their number. The stimulus 
of emulation — a stimulus, which, if rightly directed, and 
well controlled, is of great value — must needs be almost 
wholly wanting in a small school. We often notice the 
eflFect of that stimulus upon a large class in spelling, when, 
the eager eye, the nervously uplifted hand, and the quick 
"taking place" bear witness that emulation ha& roused all 
to do their best. But where a school is small, neither 
the class in spelling nor any other class can be large enougli 
to excite any emulation and the intrinsic value of knowl- 
edge furnishes almost the only motive by which the teach- 
er can influence his pupils to be- diligent in their studies.. 
But this motive does not affect the average youthful 
mind with much force. Emulation aflords a far more 
powerful stimulus in the great majority of cases. 
Small schools are also exceedingly costly in proportion to 
their real value. It costs as much to build and keep in repair 
ia schoolAouse for twelve or fifteen scholars as for forty. 
In the three districts, the smallness of which has sug- 
gested these thoughts,, three school-houses are maintained 
when one would be amply sufficient to accommodate all 
the scholars. Three teachers are employed to do what 
one competent person would be abundantly able to do. 
And this triplication of expense runs through every thing 
connected with the schools — board of teachers, firewood, 
labors of superintendent and committee, and whatever 
else. Or to look at the subject from another point of 
view ; the price of three small school-house lots would 
procure one lot of reepectable and convenient size, the 
money expended upon three toleraole school-houses would 
build one superior one, the wages of three average 
teachers would employ one of great excellence, the price 
of three scanty parcels of apparatus would buy a desirable 
quantity for one house ; and, in every respect, the real 
value of school-house property and of schools might be 
multiplied threefold by the consolidation of these three 
SHaall districts. P. H. W., 
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PATRIA SPES ULTIMA MUNDL 

FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

National Song. By Bon. Robert J. Walker. 

The day our nation's life began, 
Dawned on the sovereignty of man, 
Her charter then our Fathers signed, 
Proclaiming Freedom for mankind. 
May Heaven still guard her glorious sway, 
Till time with endless years grows gray. 
Flag of our Union ! float unfurled, 
Thy stars shall light a ransomed world.. 

Americans, your mighty name, 
"With glory floods the peaks of fame/- 
Ye whom our Washington has led, 
Men who with Warren nobly bled. 
Who never quailed on land or sea, 
Your watchword, Death or Liberty ! 

Flag of our Union ! float unfurled,. 

Thy stars shall light a ransomed world.. 

It was the Union made us free, 
Its loss, man's second fall would be, 
States linked in kindred glory save. 
Till the last despot finds a grave ; 
And angels hasten here to see 
Man break his chains, the whole earth free ! 
Flag of our Union ! float unfurled. 
Thy stars shall light a ransomed worldi 

Ye struggling brothers o'er the sea,. 
Who spurn the chain of tyranny, 
Like brave Columbus, westward steer,. 
Our stars of hope will guide you here, 
Where Stj||:es still rising, bless our land. 
And Freedom strengthens labor's hand. 
Flag of our Union ! float unfurled. 
Thy stars shall light a ransomed worldl 

Ye toiling millions, free and brave, 
Whose shores two mighty oceans lave : 
Your cultured fields, your marts of trad%. 
Keels by the hand o£ genius laid. 
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The shuttle's hum, the anvirs ring 

Echo your voice that God is King. 

Flag of our Union ! float unfurled. 
Your stars shall light a ransomed world. 

Hail I Union Army, true and brave, 

And dauntless Navy on the wave. 

Holy the Cause where Freedom leads, 

Sacred the field where patriot bleeds ; . 

Victory shall crown your spotless fame, 

Nations and ages bless your name. 

Flag of our Union! float unfurled, 
Thy stars shall light a ransomed world. 

Continental Monthly. 



THE YOUNG SCHOOLMASTER. 

In a retired district among the mountains of New York, 
a young lad, just turned of fourteen, was engaged to keep 
the school for three months. He was an excellent scholar; 
no doubt was entertained respecting his ability to teach ; 
the question was, could he govern the school? This 
question was put to him by the trustee who engaged his 
services. His answer was, 

"I can try." 

One bright morning in the early part of December he 
was at his post. The school-house was a comfortable, 
framed building, though most of the dwelling-houses in 
the district were log-houses. The pupils began to come 
in. They were of all ages, from six to nineteen. They 
took their places silently, and occupied themselves in 
gazing upon the features of the new "master." 

It was with no little difficulty that he could command 
self-possession enough to announceHhat school was begnn. 
It was not necessary to call tlie pupils to order. He then 
took his pocket Bible, and standing up, be read a chapter, 
and said, "Let us pray." The pupils all kept their seats (as 
the exercise was a new one to them), while, with a falte^ 
ing voice, he asked God's blessing to rest upon their 
efforts to acquire and communicate knowledge. He next 
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proceeded to arrange the scholars in classes. When this 
was done there was one present to whom he had not spo- 
ken. He was a large youth, nineteen years of age. He 
found to his astonishment, that he could scarcely read in 
the New Testament. He properly belonged to one of the 
lower classes ; but the teacher told him he would teach 
him by himself. As the work of the school went on, the 
teacher saw a large number of the pupils watching this 
overgrown youth, as though something interesting was 
expected from him. They were disappointed. He at- 
tended to the task assigned him, and behaved with th« 
utmost decorum. When the school was dismissed at 
noon a number of persons were at the blacksmith's shop. 

As soon as one of the larger boys came near, one said, 

"Has Hugh put the master out ?" 

"No," was the reply, "he has all the morning been still 
as a mouse." 

"What does that mean ?" 

"I don't know. There he comes ; you can ask him." 

"Well, Hugh, how do you and the new master draw 
together ?" 

"First rate." 

"You have not put him out yet ? 

"No ; and nobody is going to put him out, without put- 
ting me out first." 

So saying, he passed on, leaving his auditors astonished 
at his words. Hugh had been a thorn in the side of 
every teacher lor a number of years. He seemed to go 
to school merely to make disorder and annoy the teacher. 
He had heard a boy was to keep the school, and he had 
gone to the house witJi the purpose of putting him out of 
doors. Why did he not execute the plan ? 

He was disarmed by the young teacher's prayer. His 
old mother, he said, used to pray in the same way, and 
though he was as wicked as Satan, he would standby the 
person that prayed like his mother, who died long ago. 

Hugh was the assistant of the young teacher in govern- 
10 
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ing the school — ^taking it upon himself to chastiseyWithouft 
the teacher's knowledge, snch as did not give heed to h» 
orders. He also made good proficiency in his studies. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAE. 
A Letter to A Youn€^ Teacher. 

Among others you are likely to find in your school a 
class but little advanced in English Grammar, or a class 
beginning that Study. The question for yom to consider 
is, how can I best present this subject to my class? 
Grammar has to do with sentences. "A sentence is an 
assemblage of words making complete sense." In thi& 
"assemblage " there are found words of entirely difierent 
character. The first thing to be done is to sort themy 
and to become acquainted with each class. If you wished 
to become fully acquainted with several persons, you 
would do well to procure an introduction to each sepa- 
rately, and to hold conversation with each apart, at first, 
and afterwards see them in all situations and relations. 
You will form at once, a more just and intelligent opinion 
of the stranger, if you were introduced to him by a per- 
son who is his intimate friend, and who has much influ- 
ence over him ; provided he be also an acquaintance of 
your own. If these persons whose acquaintance yow 
seek constitute a society you will g^in a good knowledge 
of them all soonest by first learning the character of the 
more influential among them. Now one of the most influ- 
ential members of the society of words is the noun. His 
most intimate friend, the one indeed on whom he always 
lean*, is the ob/ect, your own earliest acquaintance. 
Through the object then you can best come to a know!- 
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edge of the noun, and lead others to the same knowledge. 
Objects are everywhere about you. In the school-room, 
are, stove, chair, blackboard, desks, doors, windows, glass, 
nails, &c. Just without the school room, are, earth, rocks, 
stones, grasses, trees, wood, timber, beasts, birds, Ac. 
Let these and other things be pointed out, and their 
names given, and written on the blackboard. The objects 
can be seen and handled ; the names can be seen or heard. 
The object makes us think of the name if we know it; the 
name makes us think of the object if we know it. In the 
world about us we have objects ; in speech and in books 
we have names. To illustrate ; ask John what his folks 
are doing at home. Suppose him to answer, " Father and 
James are planting corn, and Mother is getting dinner.^' 
Now ask the class what names were used in this question 
and answer. They will be found to be ; John, folks, 
home, father, James, com. Mother, dinner. Now let the 
objects be described, whose names have been given. 
Again in the book you will find this sentence, "While 
they were busy at play, Helen saw a poor, feeble, old 
man coming through the field with a staff in his hand.'' 
Ask again what are the names in the sentence read. 
They will b^ found to be ; play, Helen, man, field, stafl^, 
hand. Now as before, having found the names, let the 
objects they represent be described. 

With a few exercises of this kind you can lead a class 
to understand what is most essential in names and their 
relation to things. At first, you will only bring forward 
such objects as can be seen and handled ; but there are 
objects which can neither be seen nor handled, but only 
thought of or talked about, or written about. These too, 
have names, and should be considered at a fitting time, 
but not at first. You can proceed in much the same way 
with othei parts of speech, but bring them forward one 
at a time, and do not hurry. After the parts of speech or 
some of them have been sufficiently considered, the idea 
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of a sentence should be next developed. It may be done 
after this manner. Give a sentence to your class and 
question them about it. The sentence, questions and 
answers may be supposed to stand as follows : 

Birds fly. What is spoken of in this sentence ? Birds. 
What is said about birds? Fly. What fly? Birds. 
What do the birds do ? Fly. How many parts are 
there in this sentence ? Two. What are they ? Some- 
thing talked about, and something said of it. Every sen- 
tence is something said about something. In reference 
to the sentence given above, questions and answers may 
run in this way. What does the sentence tell about ? 
Helen. What does it tell about Helen ? Saw. Saw what? 
Man. What sort of man ? A poor, feeble, old man. 
Man doing .what ? Coming. Coming where ? Through 
the field. Through what? Through field. What field ? 
The field. Coming how ? With a stafi" in his hand. 
With what ? With a staff. Staff where ? In his hand. 
Whose hand? His hand. Saw when? While they were 
busy at play. What does this sentence tell about ? 
They. What does it tell about they ? Were. Were how ? 
Busy. Who busy ? They busy. How busy ? At play. 
And so on. 

By such questioning, judiciously varied, and persistent- 
ly applied, you will bring your pupils not only to a good 
idea of a sentence, but to a good method of study, which 
is perhaps (I beg pardon of the practical man) the highest 
intellectual end of instruction. The sentence can be 
studied in the manner here indicated before the parts of 
speech are considered ; and the parts of speech can be 
introduced in various order. These things are not of 
much importance. But that you understand the subject 
yourself, and present it in some familiar way to your 
younger pupils is all important. E. C. 



Teachers* certificates from townjuperintendents must, to be le- 
galy wear Vifive cent stamp. 
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SOLUTION OF EXAMPLES IN THE APRIL NO. 

1. Four times the length of the side expressed in rods, 
multiplied by the fraction 3-2, gives the perimeter of the 
field expressed in lengths offence. By the conditions, 1- 
160 of the square of the side is equal to the number of 
lengths, or 6 times the side. In other words, 1-160 of the 
side, muUplied by the side, is equal to 6, multiplied hy the 
side. If from these equal products we suppress the com- 
mon factor, ^^muUiplied by the side/^ we shall have 1-160 of 
the side equal to 6, and the whole side equal to 960 rods, 
the Answer. 

2. If 30 parts in a hundred represent the gain, 70 will 
represent the cost, and if 15 per cent is discount, 85 per 
cent will be the avails. The diflference between 70 and 
85, is the actual gain, which is 15-70 or 3-14 of the cost. 
This fraction reduced to a decimal is, 21 and3-7, which is 
the gain per cent on the goods. 

3. This question belongs to "Indeterminate Analysis" in 
Algebra ; and as at present advised, I should say it does 
not belong to Arithmetic. Let x denote the number of 
cows, y, the sheep, and a. the chickens. It is required to 
find all the integral and positive values of x, y and z that 
are possible. 

(1) x4-y+&=il00 animals. 

(2) 25x+y+J=100 dollars. 

Subtracting (1) from (2)^ 
8z 

z 

As X is to be a positive whole number, the lowest value 
we can a,ssign it is 1, which will make a;=27 ; and substi- 
tuting th^ae two values in equation (1) we obtain the 
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value of y=l2. These numbers at their respective pri- 
ces will amount to $100. 

If we make x=2 then z will equal 54, and by substitu- 
ting as before we obtain y=44. These numbers again, 
at their respective prices, will give just $100. 

If we make aj=3, then «=81, and y=16 — which also 
answer all the conditions. If we make cp=4, then 2=108, 
and y= — 12 ; which numbers will not answer the condi- 
tions. We conclude therefore, that the man must buy 1 
cow, 72 sheep and 27 chickens, or, 2 cows, 44 sheep and 
54 chickens, or, 3 cows, 16 sheep and 81 chickens. 

M. B. 

Here is another solution of the (2) example with a dif- 
ferent result. 

130 
2. If the gain is 30 per cent, the price is -— of the 

cost. 130 X. 85=110.5 

110.5— 100=10.5=Ans. 

Pboop. 
Suppose the note for $3900. 

3900=^of 3000=Cost. 

3900 X. 85=3315. 
3315—3000= 315=actual gain. 
315.00~3000=10.5=gain per cent. T. 

The following Example is sent to the Journal for solu- 
tion. 

A. and B. receive $100 for 120 days work. Of this 
sum A. recives $3 while B. receives $2. How much does 
each receive per day ? 

The interest manifested in our Mathematical Department is 
gratifying. We wish our correspondents would favor us with 
more of the practical in Beading, Spelling, Writing, Grammar , 
Greography, &c. Let our experienced Teachers tell our readers 
in a familiar way, how to conduct classes in these different branches. 
"iSjSiXij yountf teachers would be interested to know. A half hour 
in the schi^ol room is worth a day in the lecture room, on this 
(^object Ed. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Our Sukmer Schools are about to commence, under the 
management and instruction of our ^'Home Guard." Vickabor^ 
«nd Charleston are not yet taken, but they are besieged ; Igno- 
rance and Sin are yet behind their fortifications and areas bold and 
defiant as ever. But our siege guns are planted, our noble army 
is in motion and the campaign opens with oheering prospects of 
success. Never, we believe, were the schools of Vermont tin a 
better condition. Tlianks to our earnest and efficient Secretary 
And the few live friends of the Cause (with an indignant remem- 
brance of our stupid Legislators,) the noble work progresses. 
Parents are waking up to realize the importance of. educatian for 
their children ; teachers as a class are better informed and more 
interested than ever before, and the spirit of progress seems to 
pervade the whole community. Under these drcumstanceSi we 
welcome the return of our noble band of Teachers to their chosen 
field of labor. But fellow Teacher, do not forget, you come laden 
with a fearful responsibility. It is a noble and impprtant work in 
which you are engaged. Somebody has said, <^It would honor an 
angel to teach a child." Yet, this trust is not coimnitted to angels, 
but to erring men and women. Let no one commence this nejw 
term of service, unconscious of the dignity of our profession, or of 
the great importance of the service which he may render. 

Make the most of your time, and let all your strength and 
energy be bestowed upon your school. Read, think and act for 
no other object. You can be true teachers in no other way. 
Your district, indeed, your profession demands of you the enti^ 
consecration of all you are and can he, to this one object. What 
are your means for self improvement ? Do you take a School 
Journal? Have you the Teachers* Library? You ought 
to own those books which impart professional knowledge 
And to study them attentively. The Clergyman, Law- 
yer and Physician always have a Library selected with special 
reference to their peculiar field of labor. And why should not a 
Teacher have one adapted to his'i You should have access to 
some daily or weekly newspaper, so as to be posted in regard )to 
passing events. That teacher cannot expect to make intelligent 
pupils who is not himself intelligent. You ought to attend, eveiy 
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Institute and Teacher's Meeting that comes within jour reach, 
that jou may avail yourselves of the views and methods of other 
Teachers and profit by their experience. You ought to study 
human nature, that you may learn how to manage and properly 
instruct your pupils and how to adapt yourself to the Society in 
which you mingle. To this end, become thoroughly acquainted 
with the families from which your pupils come ; study each mem- 
ber at home, by the way and in the school, and then adapt your 
treatment and instruction to the peculiarities of each. This sug- 
gestion is of great importance to the young teacher. You ought 
every day, to prepare yourselves by careful study for tlie recita- 
tions which you are to hear. No teacher, young or old, can 
teach welly who gives no previous thought nor study to the subject 
of the lesson. In a word, "Do with your might what your hands 
ind to do,*' and success will reward your labors and honor your 
fidelity. 

Rutland High School — At a late meeting for the choice of 
officers, after the transaction of ordinary business, a discussion 
arose as to the propriety of raising the grade of the school by es- 
tablishing a higher standard of preparation necessary for admis- 
sion ; and the matter was referred to the Prudential Committee, 
with instructions to make the necessary arrangements for that 
purpose. This school has already as high a •^grade" as any 
graded school in the State. But excelsior is their motto still. 

Personal. — ^Truman H. Safford, formerly of Royalton, in this 
State, who will be remembered for the marvellous faculty possessed 
by him, as a boy, of solving, almost instantly the most difficult 
problems in figures, and who has been for some years connectedi 
with Harvard College, has been recently appointed to an assist- 
ant professorship in that institution. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellioiv. 
The two first Nos. of this promised work are on our Table. If these 
are specimen numbers, our expectations are more than realised. 
The style and comprehensiveness of the history mast be satisfacto- 
ry to a^l ; and every topic is fully illustrated by well executed en- 
gravings of men and scenes connected with the Great Rebellion. 
See advertisement in the present No of the Journal. 

Godet's Lady's Book for April is splendidly illustrated, and 
has its usual rich variety of reading matter. No center-table is 
complete without it The Address is Louis A, Godey, PhiladeK 
pbia. 



SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SERIES OF BEADEBS! 

In oonsequence of the great success of Mr. £pes Sargent in his apedoH • 
#y of preparing Readers for schools, theie has been a large demand lor new 
books from him ; and he has .consequently prepared an entirely new and 
improted Series of Headers, which have been carefully and elegantly elec- 
trotyped, and are noir ready for sale. 

Tlie smaller books are beiEtutifully illustrated, and all those improva. 
xneuts which constant ooneultation with our best teachers have suggested, 
mxe included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the best, the hand- 
somest, the most carefully prepared, and, we may add, the cheapest, ever 
yet published. Our most accomplished elocutionists frankly admit tiie 
striking superiority of the Series; — Mr. Sargent having had his entire 
time tor years to give to the preparation — an advantage which he has en- 
joyed over all known compilers. 

Mr. Sargent's long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a 
literary man, acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in onb 
Series of Keaders, of which millions are still sold annually, are a guaran « 
tee that committees ^annot go far out of the way of the public wants, in 
selecting his New Series. 

Sargent's Original Dialoga6B. -A. handsome large duodecimo of 33t 
fpages, with a fine portrait of the author, engraved on steel, and wood«ettt4 
representing appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 

This work is one of great excellence for Schools. It contains 60 new 
Dialogues of such life-like character, and simplicity of dramatic exec utum 
as will enable the learners to perform their various parts easily and natu- 
rally ; and at the same time of such pleasing composition as will awakoi 
in those who witness their performance, the keenest inteiest. 

On recapt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to any 
teacher or pupil. 

IN I^llICSS. 

SAEGENT'lii NEW SFELLEB ! 

WITH AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF NOTATION. 

At the urgent request of many of 'the most distinguished Teachers of the 
eountry, Mr. Sargent has consented to prepare a New Speller. 

ItwUl OHitain many new and original ieatures, of a purely practical 
fiiaraeter, such as will be at once approved by all Teachers having a re- 
gard to secunng an accurate pronunciation in their classes. 

Copiee of the New Readers will be furnished gratis to School Commit- 
tees and Teachers, who are desirous of examining the same with a view 
to introduction into schools, on application to the Publisher. Or they 
irill be tent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stampe. 

The postage rates, are on the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents ; 
tfie Second, 12 cents ; the First, 9 cents ; and on the Primer, 6 cents. 
Address 

JOHN L SHOEEY. PnbUaher, 

13 Washington Street, Boeton*' 



DEAN & MUNGER'S SLATED GOODS. 

A COMPLETE REVOLUTION 



IS TEACHING 



eEOGftAFHT, ASTRONOHT, 

AND THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
What teacher has not been afflicted in trying to make his pupils understand 
some of the simplest principles of Geography while attempting to teach 
from the ordinary flat map ? Apples suspended by strings, and oranges 
with pins stuck into them, have been the rude accompaniments of many 
ateacner's desk -while vainly trying to elucidate the <*knotty" points. 
Ihe necessity so long felt for something with which to illustrate properly 
the positions and movements, as well as the form of the Earth, is at last 
met. 

BY USING SHEPHERD'S 



SLATE 




all difficulties are overcome, making light the task of the teacher, giving 
** correct knoicledrfe" to the Bcholait and making the study pleasant for 
both. Testimonials almost without number have been received from teach- 
ers of every grade, speaking in unqualified terms of the merits of this 
Globe. Another blessing for the school-room is the 

upon which may be used the soft Vermont Slate Pencil instead of chalk, 
thus avoiding the dust and dirt of the common painted board. 

These boards are cle.in, smoosh, and hara, will last for years andi m- 
prove by use ; furnished to order, of any size. We have also many other 
novelties in this line. 

Adamantine Slates,— lig'rt, i.oiscless, and indestructible,— single, in 
book form, and with portfolios. Slate and Drawing Book, combined. 
Slate and Arithmetic, combined, for beginners. Slate Kubbers, to be used 
without water. Blackboard Kubbers, a fine thing. 

Js»:AJrJE21SIT IjXC^XJI3D JSXji.^'rXSTOb-, 
can be applied by any one to old boards, au'l produce a hard slate surface 
similar to the Slate BlackooarJ. 

C H. WHEELER & CO., 379 Wasliington St., Boston 
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SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SERIES OF READERS! 

In consequence of the great succe^s of Mr. Epes Sargent in his speciali • 
ty of prepaniig Readers lor school-, there i.as been a large demand tor new 
books from him ; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new and 
improved ISeries of Readers, which have beeif carefully and elegantly elec- 
trotyped, and are now ready for sale. 

The smtller books are beautiluUy illustrated, and all those improve- 
ments which constant consultation with our best teachers have suggested, 
are included. 

We defy contiadiction in saying that the Serifes is the best, the hand- 
somest, the most caieluUy prepared, and, we may add, the cheapest ^ ever 
yet published. Our most accomplished elocutionists frankly admit th«^ 
strij^ing superiority of the Serifs; — Mr. Sargent having had his entir€ 
time tt r years to give to the preparation — an advantage which he has en- 
joyed over all known compilers . 

Mr, Sargent's long operience, careful scholarship, high culture as a 
literary man, acknowledged taste,- added to his admitted success in onb 
Series of Headers, of \« liich millions are still sold annually, are a guaran- 
tee that committees cannot gc far out of the way of the public wants, in 
selecting his New Series. 

Sargent's Original Dialognes. A. handsome large duodecimo of 336 
pages, with a fine portrait of the author, engraved on steel, and wood- cuts 
representing appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 

This work is one of great excellence for Schools. It contains 56 new 
Dialogues of such life- like character, and simp}icity of dramatic exec ution 
M8 will enable the learners to perform their various parts easily and natu- 
rally ; and at the same time of such pleasing composition as will awaken 
in those who witness thtir performance, the keenest interest. 

On receipt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to any 
teacher or pupil. 

' IIS P»KES8. 

SAEGENl'ii NEW SPELLER ! 

WITH AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF NOTATION. 

At the urgent request of many of the most distinguished Teachers of tk« 
country, Mr. Sargent has consented to prepare a New Speller. 

It will contain many new and original ieattires, of a purely practical 
character, such as will be at once approved by all Teachers having a re^ 
ganl to securing an accurate jjronuuciatiori in their classes. 

Copies oi the New Keatlers will be furnished gratis to School Commit- 
tees and Teachers, who are desiroi^s of examining the same with a view 
to introduction into schools, on application to the Publisher. Or they 
vill be sent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stan^ps. 

Ihe postage rates, are on the Fourth, 18 cents; the ITiird, 15 cents ; 
Itie Second, 12 cents ; theFir>t, 9 cents; and on the Primer, 6 cents. 
Address 

JOHN L SHOEEY. Publisher, 

1 3 Washington Street, Boston. 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EECREATION. 

Few Teachers realize the importance of Recreation as 
a disciplinary agency in school. Still fewer successfully 
employ this agency in their school management. 

We all know that there is an intimate and inseparable 
connection between the mind and body, and .that mental 
culture cannot be successfully carried on, unless proper 
regard is paid to the physical. Close confinement and 
constant application unfit the mind for study and defeat 
the very object of school. Both body and mind must 
have recreation, and even more than the ordinary recess- 
es and holidays of school life afibrd. 

Moreover, in every Teacher^s experience, there are cer- 
tain hours and days when the fiend of disorder seems to 
reign in the school-room. You cannot assign any reason ; 
all you know is, that the very atmosphere is pregnant 
with anarchy and confusion. 

*^It would seem," says Dr. Huntington, "that the ordi- 
nary laws of unity have been suddenly bewitched ; the 
whole school is one organized obstruction ; the scholars 
are half unconscious incarnations of disintegration and 
contraposition — inverted divisors engaged in universal 
«elf-multiplication." 

Under these circumstances what can you do? Let the 
ssume writer answer. 

*^You may tighten your discipline, but that will not 
blind the volatile essence of confusion. You may ply the 
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administration, but resistance is abnormal. Yon may flog^ 
but every blow uncovers the needlepoints of fresh stings. 
You may protest and supplicate, and scold and argue, in- 
veigh aud insist ; the demon is not exorcised, nor even 
liit, but is only distributed through fifty fretty and fidgety 
forms. You will encounter the mischief successfully on- 
ly when you encounter it indirectly." 

Here comes the application of the proposed remedy,, 
mental and physical recreation. 

Let an unexpected change in the ordinary exercises^ 
divert the attention of the scholars ; let some general 
theme be introduced in a familiar lecture, or exciting^ 
narrative ; or if nothing better is at hand, let all say in 
concert the multiplication table, or sing "old hundred,^' 
and the work is accomplished. "The room is ventilated 
of its restless contagion and the furies are fled." 

Add to this mental, the physical recreation of school 
gymnastics, and you have a still more effective disciplina- 
ry agency. 

The introduction of gymnastics as a regular exercise 
in school, is of recent date, but its importance, not on- ; 
ly for physical development, but on account of its bear- 
ing upon School government, is now generally acknowl- 
edged. The exercise is sittractive and exhilarating . in 
the extreme, and hence, it will relieve the schocJ of that 
morbid insensibility, or careless indifference which so 
often result from the monotony and burdened atmosphere 
of the school room. 

Every movement is measured by exactness and regu- 
larity and is controlled by the will and example of the 
master. Hence, this drill tends to bring the school into 
subjection and to secure obedience. 

It is universally admitted that no discipline is so perfect 
as ihemUitary, And does not this result in a great meas- 
ure, from the exactness, rigidness and regularity of mili- 
tary drill? Does it not bring the soldiers into subjection 
to their officers and form in them, the habit of obedieQce? 
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But gymnastic drill is not unlike military drill. The 
dumb bells and wand are substituted for the gun and 
sword, but the evolutions of gymnastics have all the va- 
riety and exactness of a dress parade. And they tend 
also to produce cheerfulness, system and good order, 
such as no other kind of school recreation can. 

But can this system of gymnastics be introduced into 
all our schools ? I answer, it can be, without diffieulty. 
Teachers who do not understand it, may in one term, at 
the Seminary where it is taught, learn all they need to 
know. Or they may purchase for one dollar. Dr. Die 
Lewis' New Gymnastics, a book fully illustrating the the% 
ory and practice of gymnastics. Hence, every teacher 
may learn the system so as to be able to conduct a class. 
The necessary apparatus is simple and cheap and may 
be used in any school-room in the State, 

It is important that the attention of our teachers should 
be dii-ected to this subject ; for the time is not far distant 
when gymnastics will be regarded as indispensable in ev- 
ery good school, not only on account of its utility, but 
as a means of securing system and good order. 0. 

The exclamation of Kossuth when he entered New 
England was, " My God, what an intelligent people ! " 
Let us remember this exalted prestige, and magnify our 
profession through whose existence, as an element of 
power, it is maintained! 

The most important Books. — :Next to the Bible, tl:e nw^st 
important book for the human race is doubtless the iJmanac. 
Without accurate measurement of the day and year, there coolcl 
be no chronology ; without chronology there could be no history ; 
without history there could be no national or generic experience ; 
without such experience there could be no progress, and without 
progress there could be no civilization. — Prof. Lewis. 

The leading principle in tUe art of Teachingiis togitetbe tenm- 
er confidence in his own powers. 
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THE THUNDERHEAD, 



If one has ever noticed the volumes of vapor which 
are thrown into the air from the locomotive during a cold 
merging in winter, he may have observed that the outer 
surface of this vapor consists of small spherical masses. 
Wi iiave here a good representation of the davated cumu- 
lus, or thunderhead clouds, called clavated because of 
^their knobby appearance. But the cumulus clouds, iu- 
stead of being formed near the surface of the earth as are 
those from the locomotive, are formed at a considerable 
height in the air. 

The question may be asked — Why are clouds formed 
at all ? The answer is because a certain degree of cold 
always condenses invisible vapor into vesicular vapoi, 
which is cloud. If the degree of cold is great enough at 
the surface of the earth, the cloud will be formed there. 
The moisture deposited on the outside of a tumbler of ice 
water in summer is as much a cloud as if the condensation 
had taken place in some of the higher strata of the atmos- 
phere. Place a tumbler of cold water on the table, of a 
summer's day, and wipe off the moisture deposited on its 
outside until by the water losing its coldness the moist- 
ure nearly ceases to be formed. At this instant put a 
thermometer in the tumbler and mark at what degree it 
stands. Suppose it stands twenty degrees lower than the 
thermometer in the open air. Now if there is a mass of 
clavated cumulus in the air at the same time, we can tell 
how high it is above the suaface. It will be twenty hun- 
dred yards, because the air grows cool by one degree for 
every hundred yards that we ascend above the surface, 
and the degree of cold where the cloud is formed must be 
precisely that which prevails in the water of the tumbler; 
because the same degree of cold is necessary to produce 
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cloud, or condensed vapor, in both places. But the cla- 
vated cumulus is formed at a considerable heigth, where 
the air is thin and cold, and the spherical or clavated masseB 
of which it is made up, are due to a great degree of heat 
— as it were like that of the locomotive. How are we to 
account for this ? When invisible vapor rises from the 
sea hj the heat of the sun, a certain amount of heat be- 
comes latent or concealed, because it requires a great 
deal more caloric to heat vapor, which is expanded wa- 
ter, than it does the drop of water from which it is ex- 
panded. But when this vapor is condensed again, and 
becomes a drop of water, its latent heat is given out. 
Evaporation produces coolness and condensation pro- 
duces warmth. Now when the thunderhead is formed 
over the land of a summer's afternoon, condensation takes 
place so rapidly that a groat deal of heat is suddenly giv- 
en out, and this causes the cloud to bulge out into spher- 
ical masses, like clouds from the locomotive. Whenever 
these davaied cumidi are seen, they denote the presence 
of much vapor and rapid condensation ; and if they are 
seen in the morning, storms are sure to take place during 
the day. These clouds also exhibit another sure sign of 
rain. It is when they are crossed by horizontal strata of 
cleud' How often has the hay-maker, of a July's after- 
noon, watched the thunderhead as it grew blacker and 
blacker among the hills in the west 1 How he springs to 
his work to save the drying hay from the impending 
shower I See the all pervading gloom ; the hurried mo- 
tion of the birds as they hie for shelter to the thickets; 
the anxious looks of the oxen as they are hastened from 
cock to cock — see the forked lightnings dart and hear the 
thunder roll ! It is like the continued roar of battle. And 
now, become a nimbus, the thunderhead sweeps with del- 
uging torrents over the land. On, on the tempest rushes 
and roars, and the whole air becomes thick and dark with 
the storm. At length the black cloud passes on ; all torn 
and shapeless with its own fury, muttering as it goes ; the 
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setting Bttn smiles out npon the yet tearful scene ; the 
birds come forth with renewed songs of joy, and the 
bright bow of peace and beauty spans the refreshened 
land. 

The thunderhead) at first peaceful and almost immove- 
able> goes on rising higher and higher ; every new acces' 
sion of vapor from the reeking land below adding to its 
bulk and height, until at last it reaches the upper cur* 
rent from the westward, by which it is borne along at the 
rate of sixty miles or more an hour over the surface of 
the earth, and thus forms the thundergust which we 
have here described. Such appears to be the origin of 
some of our thunder-showers in Vermont J. W. P. 



WOMAN. 

BY BAR8XET m'RWEN KIMBAtt^ 



As though no shade of human wrong fell darkly on their beauty, 
And all men walked in brotherhood the shining ways of duty, 
The blessed summer days glide by in calm and sweet succession ; 
God writes on Nature's palace-walls no curse against oppression. 

The strong man arms him for the fight ; he hears the bugle calling ; 
And while between the patriot-shouts her tears have time for 

falling, 
Pale woman plies the threaded steel, nor shapes her lips to singing. 
But still with every stitch she draws the pearls of prayer is string- 



She thinks of those whose wounds are fresh ; of those in death- 
sleep lying, 

Whose brows of youth and manhood won their brightest crowns in 
dying; 

She thinks of others brave and true, hid in the smoke of battle. 

Where bayonets gleam, and cannon roar, and bullets hiss and 
rattle. 

She shudders while the words of fate along the wires are chasing. 
Or trembling waits the hurried line some comrade may be tracing ; 
Her heart grows faint ; she lifts her hands in anguished imploration: 
* God save my soldier! " first she prays, and then " God save the 
nation ! " 
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And when sbe moans : " The very thought of loss doth overcome 



me 



! " 



Crying : " If it be possible, oh, let this cup pass from me ! " 
Ood chides her not if, choked with sobs, she adds to her petition 
But brckenly Christ's after words of meekness and submission. 

He saw her pale with victory in the dark hour of trial, 
When Self lay slain, and sorrowing love was fettered with denial ; 
And the Divine One who alone can clearly read the humaUi 
Traces the hero's autograph through tear-^blots of the Woman. 



THE OSWEGO PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

The Primary Schools of Oswego are divided into threei 
grades, each requiring one year for the completion of the 
training pertaining to it. Entering the room appropriated 
to the lowest grade — the pupils being from five to seven 
years of age — we found the teacher giving the whole 
school a lesson introductory to geography, called " A 
Lesson in Place." The pupils were severally required to 
come forward, and place their hand on the right-hand 
end of the table before them, then on the right-hand front 
corner, left-hand back corner, the centre, the centre of 
the front side, of the right end, <fec. 

They were then ordered to place an apple, a cube, or 
something of the sort, upon any one of the places named, 
and to do it exactly. If the centre was mentioned, the 
object must be placed as exactly upon the centre as pos- 
sible mthout measurement. There could be no placing 
the object almost upon the point indicated. Indeed in 
this, as well as in all the other exercises witnessed, there 
was an effort at exactness and thoroughness but too rarely- 
witnessed in our primary schools. 

The table having been studied in respect to the relative 
position of its different parts, the next step was to make 
a drawing of the top of the table upon the blackboard. 
Then the apple or cube was represented in the drawing 
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in the different positions it had occupied on the table ; 
and the papils were called upon to name the positions^ as 
the front of the table, right-hand end, centre, &o. In this 
way the pupils learned the true relations between a draw- 
ing and the object represented, a far more difficult thing 
with young children than is generally supposed. 

Then followed a lesson on the points of the compass f 
the pupils being required to locate the diffierent parts of 
the room in reference to those points. A drawing of the 
floor of the room was made upon the blackboard, with the 
table, stove, Ac, drawn in their proper positions. The 
pupils were then required, as before, to name the posi- 
tion of the stove and table in the drawing, in reference 
to the points of the compass. In this way, and we think 
in this only, can young children obtain a correct knowl- 
edge of north, south, Ac, as applied to a map drawing. 

Advancing from this very elementary beginning, the 
pupils next proceeded to study the geography of their 
own city before trying to locate London or Timbuctoo 
on the map. The principal streets with their cross 
streets are drawn upon the board, the public buildings, 
and many of the children's residences are located in the 
drawing ; and thus a firm foundation is laid for the subse- 
quent study of books on geography. In the three years 
of the Primary school the pupils only advance through 
the geography of their own country. Is not this decid- 
edly sensible ? Indeed, is it not a great advance on the 
ordinary way of commencing geography ? 

No reading book — indeed, no booh whatever — is used 
during the first year. During the second and third years 
a reading book is used, but no other, Reading is taught 
by the aid of the blackboard on the phonetic plan, the 
pupils learning only the sounds of the letters at first, and 
of course spelling by sounds. This is still further simpli- 
fied by their learning only the short sound of the vowels 
during the first year ; and thus the little ones are not 
eonfused by finding at the outset several sounds repre** 
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sented by the same character, till they have mastered the 
most common of the vowel sounds, the short one. This 
method ot commencing to read also commended itself 
very strongly to our judgment. 

In the second grade of the Primary school, the pupils' 
from six to eight years old, make all their calculations in 
number by the aid of beans. Along the entire side of the 
room is a box, something like a chalk-box, though nearer 
the floor ; and a few inches above this box ie a shelf eight 
to ten inches wide, upon which the pupils while making 
their numerical calculations arrange their beans taken 
from the box below. Thus, every example, whether from 
the book or teacher, is verified by the ever present beans. 
How perfectly adapted is this simplo metliod of commenc- 
ing arithmetic to the natural wants of the unreflecting 
child I 

In another room of the second grade, we witnessed an 
exercise called Invention. The pupils were given two 
or three geometrical forms upon the board, such as an 
equilateral triangle, and a square, say a half dozen of each 
sort, and were then told to combine them on their slates 
into various patterns or designs as beautiful as possible. 
The figures thus produced were almost countless, while 
many of them showed decided taste and originality. 
This exercise, besides its direct effect upon the inventive 
powers of the pupils, has an additional value, from the 
fact that it may be profitably used to fill up time not oth- 
erwise employed. 

Each of the classes in the primary department has al- 
most daily drill in form, place, weight, or size. In the 
lowest class upon the day of our visit, the pupils had a 
test exercise with the class above them, which consisted 
in an attempt to draw one hundred lines upon the slate 
precisely an inch long. The lines, after being drawn 
were tested by the teacher with a rule, and found to ba 
surprisingly accurate, very few differing by any percepti- 
ble difference from an exact inch. 
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By drawing lines upon the blackboard or floor, and 
then measuring them with a rule, they learn the length 
of a foot, a yard, and a rod. In the same way they also 
learn height. By using a surveyor's tape t.iey measure 
a half mile along the street, and then walk that distance 
and back, thus acquiring the idea of a mile. How few 
pupils, even in our higher departments, have any accu- 
rate knowledge in respect to length or distance! A pu- 
pil of ours lately in her composition, describing the school 
building (50 by 75 feet), said it was about twenty feet 
wide. Another said it was one hundred feet high I 

By repeated experiments the pupils obtain very accu- 
rate knowedgo of relative weights. The teacher passes 
a piece of lead weighing an ounce round the school for 
all the children to feel its weight, or to "heft" it. In 
this manner other weights, as a quarter of a pound, -a 
pound, or two pounds, are subjected to the *' hefting " 
process. The pupils are then asked to estimate the 
weight of bodies, after which they are weighed before 
them to test their accuracy in iveighty calculations. Af- 
terwards a piece of wood, a piece of iron, &c., are weighed 
in the presence Of the school, to show that it takes a lar- 
ger bulk of these substances to make an ounce or a 
pound than of the lead ^ and thus is acquired the idea of 
relative weight of diflFerent bodies, or specific gravity. 

There certainly cannot be two opinions relative to the 
value of such exercises as these. Why, then, have we 
not more of such common-sense teaching for the little 
ones? These lessons are needed not merely in the Prima- 
ry school. We lately asked a young lady of our school to 
estimate the weight of a fourteen pound dumb-bell that 
we placed in her hand. She guessed it weighed fifty 
pounds I A. G. H. m ohio ed. monthly. 



There are only two words in our language that contain 
all the vowels in their regular order. What are they ? 
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TTEACHER'S POSITION AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The importance of a thorough preparation for the 
teacher^s calling — of regarding the art of teaching as a 
science demanding study, is a theme upon which much 
lias been written, with very favorable results. Its truth 
is now generally acknowledged. Public opinion has un- 
dergone a great change within, the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, more especially respecting district Schools. For- 
merly one who could wield well the rod, had been through 
the spelling-book, — I cannot say mastered it, — partially 
understood Arithmetic as far as " Rule of Three," and 
could write an intelligible hand, was considered qualified 
to teach any school in a rural district. But happily for 
those .whose school-days are cast in these later years, 
some enterprising mind, stimulated in thought, perhaps, 
by the remembrance of bodily suflFering, and patient en- 
durance, directed attention to the subject, and instituted 
a reform. Besides, that progress whieh was made in every 
department of science pointed to this evil as one of the 
first to be remedied. 

That the science of teaching should be made a 
subject of special study, is obvious from the very 
nature of the calling, and its attendant responsibilities; 
that it is not, is owing to the fact that so few contem- 
plate pursuing teaching as a profession — a life-work. It 
is undertaken merely as present employment. In every 
other department of labor, both physical and mental, labo- 
rious years of toil precede proficiency. The sculptor 
first tries his skill upon rude stones before he attempts 
his master-pieces. And how patiently he labors, year af- 
ter year, until he is able to cause the shapeless marble to 
tecome the representative of a living form, — the embod- 
iment of his own idea. And should the sculptor of mind, 
the carver of intellect enter upon his profession with leas 
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preparatioD, since each impression is ineffaceable ? and 
should he not exercise equal patience though the struggle 
be long and laborious ? 

The responsibilities of the teacher are proportional 
to the importance of his calling. The directing of thought 
— the developing of mind, and consequently, the destiny 
of tbe man is in his power. To the youth emerging from 
the shadows and dreams of childhood, life is full of 
strange realities. He is, as it were, in a new world, each 
famih'ar object has a new signification. As one who has 
been blind, when restored to sight, is surprised at the 
appearance of those objects which he knew only by the 
sense of touch, and of whose beauty, and variety he had 
no adequate conception ; so the youth as he contemplates 
the operation of law in every change of nature, is filled 
with admiration, and wonder, and as his mind unfolds to 
receive these truths, he finds a new subject of study in 
his own constitution. Then it is that the mind is suscep* 
tible to lasting impressions, then he should be encouraged 
to aspire after noble aims, to develope those faculties 
which give strength and manliness to character, and to 
follow out those impulses which lead to noble endeavors. 

But we have only touched upon an exhaustless theme. 
These considerations should stimulate every teacher to 
hopeful effort, and vigorous exertion knowing that this 
*^ labor will not be in vain." H. R. S. 



Grketings of Different Nations. "How do you do?*^ 
that's English and American. "How do you carry yourself?" 
that's French. " How do you stand ? ** that's Italian. " How do 
you find yourself? " that's German. " How do you fare ? " that's 
Dutch. " How can you ? " that's Swedish. " How do you per- 
j^pire ? " that's Egyptian. " How is your stomach," Have you 
eaten your rice ? *' that's Chinese. " How do you have yourself?" 
that's Polish. ** How do you live on ? " that's Russian. " May 
thy shadow never h'i less ? " that's Persian 5 and all mean muqh 
the same thing. 
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CONCLUSIONS DRAWN PROM EXPERIENCE. 

That the best way of making friends of parents is to 
make friends of their children. — That a teacher who tries 
to please everybody will be likely to please few, or no- 
body. — That it is easier to keep out of diflSculties than to 
get out of them. — That a school which is controlled by 
the least government is best governed. — That the gener- 
al tone ola school never rises above that of the teacher. 
— ^That a pleasant face does more good in school than a 
cross one. — That a teacher who does not govern himself 
cannot govern his school. — That a noisy, blustering 
teacher is sure to have a noisy, disorderly school — That 
a teacher's skill is better shown by his success with dull 
pupils than with the bright ones. — That, in teaching, 
quality is of more importance than quantity. — That a 
'thorough exposition of principles is more valuable than 
specific modes of operation. — That explanations should 
be given in lew words, carefully arranged,' and slowly 
uttered. — That instruction, to be valuable, should be 
clear and exact. — That memory and reason should be 
trained together — not one to thd neglect of the other. — 
That children are quick to discover a teacher's weak 
points. — That they are prone to annoy a teacher who is 
easily annoyed. — That they love a teacher who manifests 
genuine love for them. — That they are influenced more 
by example than precept. — That perpetual scolding does 
them much harm and little good. — That they are more ef- 
fectually governed by patient kindness than by physical 
force. — ^That they become worthy of confidence in proper- 
tion to the confidence placed in them. — Massachusetts 
Teacher. 

Journals op Education are coupling-poles that hitch 
you on to the car of professional progress, thus prvent- 
ing your being left behind the times. 

Words and numbers — language and mathematica — 
constitute the basis of education. 
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TEACHING SPELLING. 

In conducting oral exercises in spelling, pnpils should 
pronounce each word distinctly before spelling it> ai>d 
they should never be allowed to try twice on a word. 
Whenever a pupii misses a word, let him afterward bo 
required to spell it correctly. This may be done as soon 
as the correction is made in the class^ or deferred till 
the close of the recitation. 

In giving out the words to a class, teachers sometimes 
commit the error'of departing from the regular pronunci- 
ation, for the sake of indicating the orthography. Thu& 
in the word variance, the vowel in the second syllable is 
given very distinctly as long i, to show that the letter :^s 
i and not c. The words should in all cases be pronounceid 
exactly as they are pronounced by a correct reader. ' 

As pupils are constantly liable to misunderBtand the 
pronunciation of words, it is a very useful practice, in all 
written exercises, to call on some pupil in the class to re- 
pronounce each word distinctly, as soon as it is pro- 
nounced by the the teacher. 

Special attention should be given to syllabication, in 
connection with both written and or^ spelling. In oral; 
spelling, pupils should synibicat0 in all cases, as in the 
following example : o-m am, pM pli, ampli, f-y, amplify: 
In written spelling, it nmy not be necessary to syllabicate 
at every recitation-; but in a portion of the exercises, 
even in written spelling, pupils should be required to di- 
vide the syllables, and failures should be marked as er- 
rors. 

Teachers should bear constantly'' in mind^ that unless 
habits of correct spelling are formed early, there is very 
little probability they will ever be acquired. 

However thorough the drill in spelling may be, from 
the lessons of the speller and reader, every teacher should 
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have frequent and copious exercises in spelling word» 
from other sources. These should be words in common 
use, chosen as far as possible from the range of the pupil's 
observation, including the new words that arise in object 
lessons, and in geography, arithmetic, grammar, etc. 
The more difficult of these words should be written in 
columns on the blackboard, and studied and reviewed 
with the same care as lessons from the speller and reader. 
Failures in spelling these words should . be marked with 
errors, the same as failures in any other lessons. 

Teachers should p^it forth their best efforts^ especially 
in primary classes, to secure the attention of the pupils, 
and render tlie lessons as interesting as. possible. Occa- 
sional exercises in " choosing sides," when properly con- 
ducted,. Baay be made highly usefttt The exercise of 
" spelling down " a class may be resorted to occasionally 
with good eflfect. W 

If a teacher fii^ids at any time, while conducting an 
exercise in spelling, that a portion of his class are becoming: 
listless,, he can easily recall their attention by the follow- 
ing simple measure : The whole class^ pronounce dis- 
tinctly the word given by the teacher, as notation ; then 
one scholar says n ; the next o ; tji^e next prouQunces the 
syllable 7i&] the next si^ys i} thj^ Mxt a; the vSxtta ,- the- 
next nota ; the next ty the next j:j^ the next o ,"^ the pext 
71; the next ^ion ; then the whole class pronounce the 
word notation. 

Another useful method is to read a seatence of reason* 
able length, and require the members of a class to spell 
the words in order ; the first scholar spelling the first 
word, the next scholar the second^ and so on to the end. 

Wdya Graded Schooh. 



The teacher should be well acquainted with the true answer to- 
every question, and the correct pronunciation of evfery word ia 
the several lessons. 
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THE MARBLE WAITETH. 

In the quarry where Nature has placed it, lies a shapeless 
block of stone. Ages has it been there, and still it is lefl undis- 
turbed in its quiet resting-place. 

But thus to lie forever hid from human vision is not its destinj. 
** The marble waiteth" until the artist's eye has searched it out and 
placed it in his lonely studio. Unseen is the form to which it is to 
be changed except to the mind, of that truly ** Great Unknown.'* 
'^ The marble waiteth " for the master-hand to chisel its shapeless- 
less into beauty. Many days and months and yeara pass away, 
and each day and month and year sees the marble waiting for its 
full perfection. But at last springs out from the block of stone, 
that glorious creation of art, that inimitable model of beauty and 
grace, the ** Queen of Statues." 

For the teacher also '* the marble waiteth." What forms it shall 
take, these passing days and months and years are deciding. 
We have to do, not with inanimate matter, but with living spirit. 
Rough and shapeless we find the material as Nature has lefc it ; it 
is for us to give it form and beauty. Are we true artists ? Then 
our hearts must be in our work, and our energies should all be 
bent to its accomplishment. We must remember that our every 
word and action is chiselling the marble, slowly, but none the les^ 
surely. The hand should be firm and steady, for one slip may 
cause an unsightly defect which can never be removed. 

To the sculptor ic is given to behold the perfection of his art 
when the statue is finished. Not so with those who work on liv- 
ing marble. We must wait, for Time will not^ show ; Eterni- 
ty only will disclose to our eyes the forms which we are now 
moulding. W. 



TEACHER, BE GENTLE WITH CHILDREN. 

" He who checks a child with terror. 
Stops its play, and stills its song. 
Not alone commits an error. 
But a great and moral wnmg. 

•* Give it play and never fear it. 
Active life is no defect ; 
Never, never break its spirit,— 
Cturb it only to direct. 

** Would you stop the flowing river. 
Thinking it would cease to flow ? 
Onward it must flow forever, — 
Better teach it tr^ere to go.* 
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ANALYSIS. NO. 1. 

Analysis means loosening np. The analysis of a sen^ 
tence is snch a loosening up of its parts as enables one 
to look into and throngh its meaning. In this article; I 
propose only to speak of and illustrate that analysis of 
sentences which is independent of Grammar; which 
conduces to the acquisition of all knowledge by leading 
to the habit of constantly inquiring what is the {neaning 
of that which is read, heard, to be spoken, or written ; 
and which specially conduces to the acquisition of gram- 
matical knowledge, by leading one to separate sentences 
into their principal parts and to observe the relations of 
these to each other, and of the subordinate to the princi- 
pal parts. The introduction and practice of this analysis 
belongs exclusively to no one study or stage of study. 

When the child reads in the Primer, " The cat can 
catch a rat," it is proper to ask, what this sentence tells 
about, what it says of cat, what the cat can catch. When 
he reads, " The roe went bounding o'er the plain," it is 
proper to ask, what is here spoken of, what is said of roe, 
how was the roe acting and appearing as it went, where 
was the going of the roe. Also when the child, reciting 
his first lesson in Geography, repeats ; " Geography is a 
descriptionof the earth," it is proper to ask, what this 
tells the meaning of, what is said about Geography, what 
a description of the earth is, what it is that describes the 
earth, what Geography describes. 

I need add no further illustration here. This kind of 
analysis is too simple to require extended discussion, and 
it is too important to be passed over without separate no« 
iice. K Q. 

Mb, Editor, 

Will you, or some of your correspondents explain the 
principle involved in the following sentence? "James, 

12 
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oome to me." James by most grammarians, Ib parsed in 
the independent case by address, and come as agreeing 
with thou or you understood. Why not parse James as ^ 
the direct subject of the verb ? M, P. V., 
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r do not parse the italicised, words, but only express* 
my views^of the difficult points encountered ia parsing 
them. "He was oflFered three thouaand doOarsJ^ This sen- 
tence is wrong. It should read, Three thousand dollars 
were offered him, i. e. to him. As the sentence is given,. 
three thousand dcUars^ is au adverbial adjunct of was off^ef^ 
ed. Dollars \^ the principal word of the adjunct and is the 
objective case without a governing word. Three thoiu^ 
and (3000). is a compound adjective and belongs to dol- 
lars. 

^^Hardby^ the cottage chimney smoftes frma hiehtfiost two- 
aged oaks." Hardby is a compound adverb and modifies: 
smokes. Frombetioixt is a double,., or compound preposi- 
tion and shows the relation of oaks to smokes. 

"He acted during the day os president.'^ -4*. is a con- 
junction uniting he and president ; or a particle of spec- 
ial application, applying president to he. 

" White breaks the clouds away-^' White is an adjective- 
belonging to. clouds : it denotes a quality of clouds re- 
sulting from* their breaking away;.''i8ic€€*i8 the coming on 
of evening, mild.'' Coming on is a noun^. nominative and. 
subject of is.. Sweet is a predicate adjective andibelongs j 
to the subject. Coming on may be further resolVed:: 
coming is a noun, but in its participial character is limited 
by the adverb on. "J2fe, being a worthy man, was promot- 
ed." Man is a noun predicate nominative after being, 
since being is an intransitive participle and man repre- 
sents the same person as he to which being relates. ^^Man 
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»ba]l not live by bread dbyneJ^ Jlone is an adjective be- 
longing to bread. That is alone which- is imaocoinpamed : 
hy bread alone — ^by bread unaccompanied with other food. 
^JBe remained in London attnoatayearJ' A year is an ad^ 
Terbial adjunct of remained, and is itself modified by the 
adverbial adjunct almost. Tear is a noun in the object- 
ive case without a governing word; Jimost is a&- adverb 
modifying the^ advesbial expression-^a year. £. C. 
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We wish ta speak of several things ia this article. 
First, let us take issue with the correspondent who solv- 
ed the examrple in the^ April Journal by Algebra and 
thinks it cannot be doner by Arithmetic. Perhaps he 
will call the Golden Rule of Arithmetic, Double Position, 
an algebraic method. We grant it. So is Scjuare Root ge- 
ometric. Still both are arithmetical m an important 
sense. In< Position any one can easily see that the sup- 
posed numbers bear a fixed proportion to the results. In 
the present case it is evident that the number of sheep 
will be the same as the number of dollars paid for them ; 
also that in any such case we must have only one varia- 
ble function. Suppose there be had 1 cow attd 18 chick- 
ens. 1 COWa3=$25r,0& 

18 chicken.6=s 2^Qft 

$100^-^$2Z,0(M47a,0«i==J>olli^rs pai* for sheep md 
number of sheep. Then 1+13+18=92 which should 
be 100. 1st. Error —8. 

Again^ suppose 1 co^w and 36 chickens. Proceeding as 
before we determine the second ersov +8. To balance 
the errors SxXS:s=l4A 
8x36 =288 
16 )432(2'E=No chieken«. Then'J2fiteep. 

1 cow+72 sBjeep+27 chicken»=100 animals* Proo£ 
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Again suppose 2 oowb and 63 chickend^ 
2 cow8=4&0,00 
♦)3 chickenB g=7,0Q 

1100— $57,00=|4S,0a=sNo. sheep. 
Then 2+63-f43sl08 which should be 100. Ist. Sr- 
ror — 8. Again suppose 2 cows and 36 chickens. Pro- 
ceeding as before we determine the second error — 16« 
Balancing errors 63x16=1008 
36 X 8 = 288 

24 )1296(54=No. sheep. 
In the same way we may suppose 3 cows in each of 
two cases, which will aid the operation, since 4 cow& 
would be worth $100,00. 

Another problem was discussed in the schoolroom yes* 
terday : viz. A tree 32 feet high is cut so that the top 
rests at a point 16 feet from the base. Required the 
height of the stump ? Or given the sum of two sides of 
«i right-angled triangle 32 feet and the base 16 ieet to 
find the sides. 

The sides of a right-angled triangle bear the ratio 3, 4, 
5 to each other in the order of length. Then perpendic- 
ular : hyp. : : 3 : 5. Therefore, 3-8 of 32=12 feet=per- 
pendic. ,5-8 of 32=20 feet=hyp. Is not this method bet- 
ter than the solution by geometry ? 

Analysis is much neglected, especially in respect to ra^ 
tio. In what text-book on Arithmetic is it distinctly sta- 
ted as an important principle that, given the product of 
two factors and their ratio, the square root of tlmt part of 
the product expressed by the ratio, is one ol the fitctors, 
greater or less according as the fraction is improper or 
proper? E. O. Given the area of a field, 30 acres, and 
the length 3 times the bread th. 30 acre8=4800 rods. 
1-3 of 4800=1600 V160^40=breadth. 

Vgain, what number multiplied by 1-2 itself will give 

4 and 1-2? 41=?. ?.xi=- ^-=^=smaner 
22224 42 
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factor. __x2=3=No* 
2 

The following problem is proposed. Sum of the infinito 

seriesL 1 1 L L &c. T 

2 6 12 20 30 

There is a circle 36 inches in diameter, Twohnes cross it 
parallel to the diameter. How far from the circumference 
must one of the cords be, to cut off 1-3 of the area ? 

M. P. V. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

^ TJ&A.CHINO, HBABiKa BsoixikTioi^Sy DaiLLiK^. These expres- 
sions should be separated by something more than commas in the 
Teacher's Yoeabulary. They are too often confounded both in 
theory ard practice. No Teacher is qualified for the sdiool-room 
who does not practically understand their separate meaning and 
relative importaQjq^. 

Teaching is a legitimate business of every day^ but there is 
more danger of teaching too much than too little. If the teacher 
imparts instruction in advance of study, or when the pupil has the 
power to acquire it by his own unaided efforts, he does an absolute 
injury. Nor should he teach ^octo so much as principles. If the 
inductive method is adopted and the principle is to be brought out 
through the &ct, examples illustrating the prindple are to be ex- 
plained by the teacher, but no more than are absolutely necessary 
to enable the pupil to make application of the principle. Teach- 
ing must be definite and clear, but like luxuries, it should be spar- 
ingly indulged. Instruct only in the ivnUghty but encourage the 
pupil to press onward into open day. Htanng recikUions k im* 
portant and requires skill. The pupil recites ; the teacher listens^ 
but he is not k passive listener. He must. conduct the reeitationsi. 
It is his business also Ui direct as to the manner of preparing le^^ 
sons. How shall the pupil study ? Earnestly and laboriously 
while he does study. Except definitions and captions, he should 
learn thoughts instead of words. And in all cases, when the sub- 
ject will admit of it, the recitation should be by topics* The teach- 
er acts as a critic. He should demand accuracy of expression* 
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It is by recitation alone Uiat the art of conversatioti and (he cot^ 
rect Qse of langdage are acquired. No improper word or inaccu'* 
rate expression should be allowed in recitation. And it shoald 
never be forgotten that the recitation is the most important school 
exercise. It is not useful merely as a means of testing the schol- 
ar'ls knowledge of his lesson ; It serves to fix and make definite 
«nd dear^his thoughts and to give him the power of expression. 
Sverj pupil must recite wery day^ and ^evtfy lesson, to receive 
the fdll benefit contemplated. 

But JMOing is the great object of recitadon, after alL 
Soldiers are made by drilUng ; scholars can be made in no other 
way. It is not enough to know and know positively what is to be 
learned. It must be reeiteeL And even that is not enough ; it 
most, by repetition and drill, be fixed in the mind of the learner. 
In regard 'to flrflKng classes nllow us to say to our Teachers, re* 
quire your pupils to nuuter what they undertake. The qnestioa 
is not how much but how tffdl a lesson has been prepared and re- 
cited. If your dass is spelling and defining, let no more be re- 
quired of them than they can thoroughly commit. V they hav& 
a reading lesson, it had better be one genimce repeated until it has 
been read correctly than pages read carelessly. If a principle and 
example in Arithmetic are befi>re them, never leave the subject un- 
til each member of the class can explain the principle and solve 
the example. So <^ every other lesson. In this way, something 
substantial and Valuable is accomplished. Without thorough 
driOing^ the Bchool is comparatively worthless. 

**Advicb to Tbachebs." At a recent meeting of the R T. 
Institute of Instruction, one of the Lecturers discoursed upon thia 
aubject using the following heads. — 

1. Never sufier yourselves to sink into apathy, because your 
fiivorite schemes have been blasted. 

2. Tou must occasionally expect disappointments in order to 
strengthen yomr character. 

d. Do not seek to drown" your disappointments in a disordered 
imagination, or waste your precious time in building foolish castlea 
in the air. Tis the design of imagination to beautify, not to per- 
vert the mind. 

4. Teachers are not to introduce hobbies, or ride a single study 
to death by over-exerdse. 

5. Never sell your freedom to a text-book ; instead of being i 
tered hj the book^ the book must be mastered by the teacher. 
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^. 'fiffsry tettch^ ought to make Kn evening's ptepatiition df 
the morrow's duties in his school. 

7. Always be a subscriber to a scliool joumaL 

8. Cultivate' energy as a man, as a citizen^imd aboye all, as a 
teacher. 

9. 'Earne^ess is indesapensble to a teacher. A fiuthfbl sdiooU 
master has a subsoil of eamesttness, which rt^tafais permanently 
every dressing given to the upper soil. 

10. System is an invaluable adjunct to the 'teacher^ iiis right 
hand is tact, and his lefl discipline, first of liimself, then of his 
■cholars. 

Servbd thbk bight. — Five School Districts in Bufland have 
lost their proportion of public money through the failure of their 
Clerks to make returns. 

£. £. Whits, A. M. the Author of on ezcelient little work 
oh Greography, is also Editor and sole proprietor of the Ohio Ed- 
neaH^mil Monthfy, ome of the best educational Jounials in the 
Countzy. And it is a fact worthy 6f notice, ihat friend White 
spends all liis time in Editorial labors and attending Institutes. 
He pays the "net receipts are encouraging !** How it would 
fiitastle Terraont to learn that the Editor of its 'School Journal was 
emuing his bread by toiling for the benefit of her schools. The 
eUly question we dare ask is, does it pay expenses ? 

B. F. Bingham, Esq. for seven years prindpal of the High 
School at West Butland, has been (ele<^ed Principal of the High 
School in Brattleboro, and has opened finely. 

A Sijpiijicant Ftkct^ Forty-six per centof the teachers employ- 
t&d in winter and eightynjix per cent of 'those employed in summer, 
£in Conn.] are wanaen, and yet a majority of the schools which 
have been broken up the past year on account «f incompetency of 
teachers, were taa^t by men, Cmnp^e jRepori -of Schools^ 1863. 

Physical Educettion, — The summer session of Dr, Dio Lewis' 
Normal Institute f^rr Physical Education will open on the 5th of 
July next. Persons who desire to learn about the Institute will 
^dress Dr* Dio Lewis, Boston, Mass., for a circular giving full 
particulars. Bn L^'s system of Gymnastics needs no conunenda- 
tion frpm us. He is acknowledged to be the master of the art 
^hich he has doae more than any other man, to mature and to 
in*ing into practical ase. All ieackers ought to come under his 
instruction. 

Teachers' iNSTXTUTEft are to be held in six counties, commencing 
this week. See notice in this No. of the Journal. Let there be 
A .general turnout among Teachers and Superintendents in the 
several counties. Thnou^ the generosity of our benevolent and 
Jameein^ Legislators, Teacheira «re fitill allowed their time—- ftira 
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whole day$ — to attend these Institutes! Was the like ever 
known before in Christendom ? To be sure they have withdrawn 
all support from these Institutes, but this was for the sake of r«t^- 
enue in these hard war times ! Gknerositv and economj have 
embraced each other, in this instance. Will not our children be 
proud of their noble State, when they learn from history that our 
Legislature in 1863 allowed Secretary Adams to retain his head 
on his shoulders and to conduct the Institutes at his own expense; 
and (Mowed the teachers of the State to spend two days at the Ins* 
titute, that they may be better qualified to serve their several 
districts and the cause of education ? Let no teacher fail to attend. 

WheeW Sf WtlsoH*s Sewing Machines ace the best that can be 
found in market. So say all that have used them. 

Mve Volumes for One DoUar, — ^We will furnish the four first 
Vols, of the Yt School Journal to any subscriber for 50 cents ad- 
ditional. 

Some on Furlough, — Our Friend, Lieut. A. E. Leavenworth 
has a furlough for fifteen days to visit his family and Vermont 
friends. We are happy to see his face and shake his hand once 
more ; and very happy to see him in excellent health and spirits. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Brown's "First Lines'* and *• Institutes ** op English 
Grammar. — ^These works have been too long before the public and 
have gained too extensive a reputation, to need praise from us. 
Indeed the name of Goold Brown, the author of the " Gram- 
mar of English Grammars '', found upon the title-page is enough 
to commend any book to the intelligent Teacher. We allude to 
these books at the present time, to inform our readers that they 
have been revised and have received important additions of prac- 
tical exercises in Analysis and Parsing. This change will 
adapt them to the present condition of grammatical science and 
add much to their practical value. William Wood, 61 Walker 
Street, New York, is the Publisher. He makes a liberal offer to 
those who wi«h these books for first introduction. 

T^B American Journal of Science and Art. Profe. S. & 
B. Jr., Silliinan & J. D. Dana, Editors, New Haven, Ct The 
May No. of this valuable Journal is received. It is full of new 
and interesting matter on a great variety of subjects. It is pub- 
lished every second month at S5 per year, postage prepaid. 

Godet's Lady's BooK-^June No. is on our table. The at- 
tractions and real merits of this monthly were never greater. 
Send on, ladies, for your copy. Back Nos. from Jan. 1863 can be- 
furnished to all. 



Books, Ptriodieabi Et Cetera. IM 

Superiktbkdbnt's Repo&t. We are under obligation to 
Hev. J. Britton of Bradford for his able report of Public Schools, 
It is a hopeful indication to find such men holding the Office of 
Town Superintendent. 

OUB Exchanges. We have attempted for several months to 
find room for a particular notice of the several School Journals 
that come to our table. Never were they better sustained ; never 
did they breathe a more determined and hopeful spirit. We wish 
aur Teachers could read them all. There have been no failures 
in the free States to continue their educational Journals, except in 
N. H. and a duplicate in Fa. And in some instances, [as in B.. I. 
and Ohio] they have been greatly improved since the war com- 
menced. 

The Continental Monthly for April presents a rich Table 
of Contents of Prose and Poetry. The Wonders of Words ; The 
Clock ; Pictures from the North ; The New Rasselas ; The 
Chained River ; How the War affects Americans ; The Skeptic* 
of the Waverly Novels; The Union ; The Fl^ of our Sires? 
(which we have copied,) Our Present Position, its Dangers and 
l)uties; are among its excellent articles. $3. per year in advance^ 
Address John F. Trow, 50 Green St. N. Y. 

American Phrenological Journal. Published by Fowler 
& Wells, New York. The April No. is before us. It is richly 
illustrated and has a great variety of interesting reading matter. 
The names of its Editors so long and favorably known to the 
public, are a sufficient guarantee that this Journal will always be 
the best of its kind. Price, one dollar per year. 

The Analysis of Written Arithmetic and Introduction 
to Mental and Written Arithmetic. By S. A. FeltWy Esq. JPulh 
lished by Charles Scribner, New York. These books were pre- 
pared by a practical Teacher; were designed and seem to be well 
adapted to meet the wants of Primary and more advanced classes. 
Much attention is given to Analysis in this Series which (as the 
Author very justly remarks^ "is not only the best means of disci- 
plining the mind, but the key to arithmetical science." We are 
pleased with these books and doubt not they will soon share 
largely in public favor. 

First Reading Book in Easy and Familiar Words. By 
E, A, Sheldon, Published by Charles Scribner, New York. This 
little book is very attractive and cannot fail to interest and aid 
children in their efforts to read. It was designed to accompany the 
"Phonic Reading Cards " (by the same Author) but can be usf d 
independent of them. The book is fully illustrated, every lesson 
having its Objects. Naturalness and simplicity are prominent in 
its style and execution. We commend it to Primhry Teachers. 

Atlantic Monthly — (June No.) Contents — Weak Lungs and 
how to make them Strong ; Violet Planting ; Paul Blecker ; The 
Hancock House and itsFounder ^ Why Thomas was discharged ; 



1^ Bodk9, 'Feriodicab^ ^ ^tim. 

Light and Dark; Wet Weatli^ Woik; The Member {httn Fox» 
den ; Mountaiis and their Ori^n ; Camilla^s Concert ; Spring 
^^ the Capital ; Horrors dfSan Domingo. For $3. we Will fur- 
nish the Atlantic and Yt. School Joumal. 

The CoN6REOAtiONA.L -4Q[UARTBBLT is published in Boston 
under the sanction of the American Congregational Union, hj 
Eevs. B. M, Dexter, Jl. H. i^iut, ^ J. P. 'Langwwrthy. 

The April No. is embellished by a fine steel engraving of Pro£ 
J. L. Sangsley and its leading article treats upcm his character ard 
^writings. English Congregational Statistics for 18689 Ohio Ccni^ 
gregationalism, Colonial Schemes of Paphaw and Gorges. A 
-Song against the Friars, The Problem of Christian Union, The 
Old Meeting Hoase 6f the old South Charch, Andover, Massn 
The Way to Sing Truly, Lay Ruling Eldels and Congregation!^ 
Menology atiB the leading articles that follow in this order. 1%b 
work is ably conducted and furnished for the low price of one di^ 
lar a year in advance. 

Dictionaries in JSnglancL— The N. Y. Tribune of the itk'nist^ 
has the following paragraph : ^ At' the Trade salesroom, yester** 
day afternoon, Mr. Augustus Fkgg of the bookselling firm of Lit^ 
tie, Brown & Co., Boston, in conversation with Mr. Merriam, llie 
enterprisinor published of Webster^s dictionary, l^marked Chat when 
he was in London, a respectable looking Englishman came to him 
with astonishment depicted in his face, and said, ** Ptffdon me, sir, 
I understand you are an American. " ''I am, sir, " was the reply. 
'** I am surprised to hear you say so, because you speak the Eng* 
lish language as well as we do. " ^ We spesk it indlnitely better 
than you do," was the reply, ^ and I will bet you five pounds,** 
continued Mr. Flagg, *^that if you cross the street with me to the 
bookstore opposite, you will find the book-merchant sells mora 
^copies of Webster's American Dictionary than of any English IKo- 
tionary in the market" ^ Indeed ! " exclaimed Mr. Boll. «" Yea, 
sir, we have published a dictionary in America which will ieauch 
.you how to use the English language." 

Bryant, Straiton 4* Polsom^s Commercial Collies, Albany Sf 
'Troy. — Model Business Schools for the Merchant and business 
*man, combining Theory and Practice.— ^Business between the two 
K>oll^;es. — Business Houses indudiag Two Naticmal College 
Banks, Banks of Issue. — Bank Notes, Gold and Silver and Mer- 
-diandise used. — ^These are only two tmt of thirteen CpU^^ of 
the International Schools — the greates!! Educational Enterprise in 
the world. Great inducements to the young men of the country. — 
Scholarships purchased here are good throughout the Intemation- 
4d chain. Attention is called to ^ unrivalled fMilities of the AU 
4a$^ amd 7Vo^ Onmmereial CMfyn. They are attracting much 
^ateiitioa on aceount of the ^leiiient of BUSINESS PRACTICE. 



D, APPLETON & COMPANY, 

443 & 445 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

12mo. 288 pages. Muslin. 75 cents. 

This new school book, by the wellknown and popular author of worki' 
on Composition and Rhetoric, presents many peculiar and invaluable im- 
provements both in the treatment and in the arrangement of the subject 
xnatter. 

Depinitions are approached by means of preliminary illustration, 
-which makes their abstract language intelligible, while it is in process of 
learning. 

WoBDs are classified under the parts of speech entirely and exclusively, 
according to their ttsj. All such inconsistencies as "adjectives used as 
nouns," "adverbs used as adjectives," "transitive verbs used intransitive- 
ly," etc., are avoided. A word used as a noun is called a noim, a verb 
used intransitively is called an intransitive verb, etc. This simple & natural 
course does away with all arbitraty classification of words, and enables 
every pupil to classify them readily and correctly for himself. 

TheHulbs op Syntax are not left to the end of the book, but are 
introduced as they are needed, in connection with etymological parsing. 
Thus is avoided the absurdity (inevitable in all books that keep back the 
rules of Syntax) of requiring a pupil to give the case of nouns in instances ' 
in which he can have no possible clflfe to it. 

The Matter is divided into T.essons of convenient length, followed, in 
every case, by a practical Exercise, which immediately applies, in every 
variety of way, l3ie principles just learned. This gives an opportunity for 
• great amount of exercise— of liyely interest to the pupil, and direct 
practical utility — not only in parsing and false syntax, but also, under 
etymology, on the forms of words, etc. 

A Bbiep and rational method of analyzing sentences is presented not 
encumbered by technical terms, not perplexing to the teacher, or requiring 
labor on his part to make it available. 

DippjouLTiEs are boldly met and clearly dealt with. There is no non- 
committalism. A lesson is expressly devoted to the explanatioi; of per- 
plexing constructions. 

In minor particulars, it is claimed that this book will be found to con- 
tain many improvements. All these cannot be specified here. Suffice it 
to say that it; is believed to possess superior merit, especially in its drawing 
clear lines for distinguishing the several parts of spech ; in its ignoring 
the neuter gender, an absurdity engrafted on the English Graranaar from, 
the classical languages ; in its treatment of the comparison of adjectives ; 
in its lucid and comprehensive exposition of auxiliaries and practical direc- 
tions and exercises for teaching their proper use ; in its introduction of 
need as an auxiliary of Ae present potential ; and in its peculiar terseness 
and perspicuity of style. The book aims, t( educate , in the true sense of 
that word — to draw out the pupil s power of thought — to mak his mastery 
of language intelligent and not mechanical, and to render Grammar as 
attractive a study as it has heretofore been repulsive^ 

SINGLE COPIES, FOR EXAMINATION, SENT AT 

3m HALF P^ICE. 



MAK & MUNGER'S SLATED GOODS., 
A COMPLETE REVOLUTION 



IN TEACHING 



CfMRAFHT, ASTRONOHY, 

AND T^E HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
What teacher has not been afflicted in trying to make hiB pupils undentand 
iome of the simplest principles of Geogi aphy 'while attempting to teaoh 
from the ordinvy flat map ? Apples suspended by strings, and manges 
with pins stuck into them, have been the rude accompaniments of many 
a teacher's desk while vainly trying? to elucidate the «*knotty" points. 
Ihe necessity so long felt for something with which to illustrate properly 
the positions and movements, as well as the form of the Earthy is at last 
met* 

BY USIXC^ SHKPHKRD'8 





all difticultieij are overcome, making light the task of the teacher, giving 
** correct A/*o/r/cr/^c " to the scholar, and making the study pleasant for 
bo ;h, Totinionials almost without number have been received from teach- 
ers of every grade, speaking in unqualified terms of the merits of this 
Globe. Another blessing for the school-room is the 

Upon which may be used the soft Vermont Slate Pencil instead of chalk, 
thHis avoiding the dust and dirt of the common painted board. 

These boards are clean, smoosh, and hard, will last for years «nd m- 
prove by use ; furnished to order, of any size. We hare also many oth^ 
noveltieB in this line. 

Adamantine Slates, — light, noiseless, and indestractible, — single, in 
bbok form, and with portfolios. Slate and Drawing Book, combined* 
SHte and Arithmetic, combined, for beginners. Slate Rubbers, to be used, 
without water. Blackboard Rubbers, a fine thing. 

::^J9L*E'ziMr*x> xjxqx7xx> mTjijAJvnsTGr^ 

can be applied by any one to old boards, and produce a hard slate surface 
similar to the Slate Black ix>ard. 

C. H. WHEELER & CO., 870 WH>liinKton 8t., Bostoi 

NEW ENGLAND AGENTS. 



TEKMCS, #1.00, I>ER YEikR.. 

'i H E 

VERMONT 

SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Devoted to the Educational Interests of the State 
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SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SEBES OF READERS! 

In consequence of the great success of Mr. Epes Sargent in his meoiaii • 
iff of pceiiAiiDg Readers for school^, there Imis been a large deman^ lor new 
books from him ; and he has consequently prepared an entirely htw and 
improved Series of Readers, which have been carefully and elegantly elec- 
trotyi>ed, and are now ready for sale. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improve- 
meiits which constant consultation 'with our best teachers have suggested, 
are included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the best, the hand- 
somest, the most carefully prepared, aitd, we may add, the cheapest^ ever 
yet published. Our most accomplished elocutionists frankly admit the 
striking superiority of the Series ;— Mr. Sargenlf having had his entire 
time tor years to give to the preparation — an advantage «ehich he has en- 
joyed over all known compilers. 

Mr. Sargent's long experience, c ireful scholarship^ high culture as a 
literary man, acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in OKS 
Series of Headers, of which millions are still sold annually, are a guaran- 
tee that committees cannot go far out oi' the way of the public wants, in 
selecting his New Series. 

Sargent's Original Dialogues. -^ handsome large duodecimo of 336 
pages, with a hne portrait of the author, engraved on xtcel, and wood- cuts 
representing appropriate attitudes in diul'^gue delivery. 

This work is one of great excellence tor Schools. It contains h6 .naw 
Dialogues of such life-like character, and simplicity of dramatic exec atkm 
n» will enable the learners to perform their various parts easily and natu- 
rally ; and at the same time of such pleasing composition as will awaken 
in those who witness their performance, the keenest inteiest. 

On receipt of one dollar, a " copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to any 
teacher or pupil. 

SAEGENT'S; NEW SPELLER ! 

WITH AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF NOTATION. 

At the urgent request of many of the most distinguished Teachers of the 
country, Mr. Sargent has consented to prepare a New Speller. 

It will contain many new and original Jeatures, of a purely practical 
aharacter, such as will be at on^e approved by all Teachers having a re- 
gard to securing an accwate pronunciatiou in their classes. 

Copies of the New Ke^ciers will be furnished graiis to School Commit- 
tees and Teachers, who are desirous of examining the same with h view 
to introduction into schools, on application to the Publisher. Or they 
will be sent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stamp*. 

The postage rates, are on the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents ; 
the Second, 12 cents ; the First, 9 cents ; and on th« Primer, 6 cents. 
Address 

JOHN L SHOEEt. Publisher, 

13 Washington Street^ Beaton. 
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REBELLION IN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

A Correspondent of the Springfield Republican, in a 
letter dated June 4, 1863, states that the senior class in 
Partmouth are in open rebellion ! As to the cause, the 
writer says, " The students, in drawing up their order of 
exercises, did not omit the names of those serving in the 
field of battle, and also added the names of several toho had 
been expdled. The programme was submitted to the in- 
spection of a professor, who erased the names of the ab- 
i^entees and a thousand copies were printed. This pro- 
ceeding aroused the ire of the class, and a meeting was 
called and a committee selected to procure the printing 
of the programme first proposed, and the printing 
was done by some members of the class. The faculty 
endeavored- to discover the perpetrators of the act, 
but in vain, and then ' rusticated ' the committee for the 
summer term, sending them to very rural regions* 
They refused to go, and the class petioned the faculty to 
recall their disgraced companions, and punish them as a 
class. This is denied j and now for two days, the seniors 
have cut recitations and been absent from prayers; 

They have selected three of their number to represent 
their situation to the trustees of the college. If this 
proves fruitless, they threaten to apply to some other 
colliege for leave to enter and graduate." 

I call up this case for no other purpose than to discusg 
the principle involved. May students in the coflege, or 
pupus in the school decide that the president or master 
is unreasonable in his domauds, and hence, refuse obedi- 
ence ? It matters little to my purpose, whether the pro- 
fessor had a fight to erase the names of soldiers who 
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were no longer members of the college, and " expelled '' 
students from the order of exercises. That question 19 
involved in another ; viz, wtetlier the executive officers 
have a right to govern th© college at all. The 
moment the students meet and choose a committee to 
print the rejected list, they * are in open rq[bell- 
ion. Now the question recurs, may they disobey 1 
They pretend that the faculty have done wrong. Have 
they a right to settle that question and to rebel against 
their authority ? Is the school a democracy and its gov- 
ernment at the mercy of circumstances ? Must the mas- 
ter consult his pupils and secure their approval, before 
he can proceed to acts of discipline ? This idea is main- 
tained by men in high official positions, but is rotten to 
the core. There is no trutii in it. School government 
has no foundation nor efficiency, if the master has not, for 
the time being, absolute power both to wiU and tcf act. 
His discipline must be based upon authority vested in his 
oMce ; authority, not derived from his pupils, but from 
'1«ose who called him to fill the office. That authority 
must be absolute while it lasts. The president or mas- 
ter is not responsible to his pupils, but to his trustees 
for the judicious exercise of his power. The students 
or pupils can have no voice in making the laws ; it is 
their business to obey them. But we are told that au- 
thority should be based upon right and justice. Admit 
it ; but may the pupils sit in judgement over their teach- 
er ? Then every pupil may say that his master has done 
wrong and disobey him, and the government of the col- 
lege or school is at the mercy of its rowdies. It cannot 
be otherwise. But it must not be so. Obedience to es- 
tablished authority must be rendered and this obedience 
must be prompt €U)d unconditional. Advocate any other 
view of this principle, and you subvert authority and 
render discipline impossible. 

But does not the master demand sometimes what is 
morally wt^ongl Shall the pupil then obey? It is 
worthy of remark here that conscientious and faithful pu- 
pils do not often come in collision with established au- 
thority in our institutions of learning. It is usually the 
lawless who defy authority. But suppose «t per- 
son to have conscientious scruples in regard to obey- 
ing law in school What shall he do? May he rebel 1 
I answer no, but he may appeal to higher rightful authc»r- 
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ity. The *' Dartmouth boya " then did right, to appeal to 
the Trustees, but acted very wrong and foolishly in re- 
belling agaiost college authority. When jihey become 
older they will undoubtedly become wiser. And when 
they^ have learned more of college etiquette, , they will 
know how groundless is the hope that a class of rebek 
in one college, can be admitted into another to share 
its honors. The idea advocated here is by no means the 
whole of school discipline, but is an indispensable part of 
it. It does not exclude moral influence and kindness, but 
gives place and efficieticy to both. This system is not 
despotic ; it is simply efficient and has in it all the practi- 
cal elements of a true democracy. Will any one advocate 
a laioless democracy, or must democratic authority be re- 
spected and democratic laws be obeyed ? The power to 
execute any laws must exist in the constituted executive, 
in democratic as well as aristocratic governments, or an- 
archy and mob law will prevail. And does not the prev- 
alence of rebellion in the family, school, college and nar 
lion, fully indicate whither we are drifting and illustrate 
the importance of efficiency iu family and school disci- 
pline ? H. 

P. S. " The sequel to the ^rebellion' at Dartmouth Col- 
lege has transpired. After having absented themselves 
for three days from college duties, the seceders were ivr 
formed by the president thai they could have one day to 
consider whether they would return to their allegiance,or 
be dismissed from the institution, and they straightway 
returned," 



A Man op science. Dr. Luther, Director of the observ 
tory at Bilk, Germany, has during ten years, devoted to 
the observation of new planets, discovered twice as. many 
as were known at the beginning of the century. 

A Hn^DOO's Idea.— A Hindoo paper says, ^* If any pef- 
8on studios the English Language tvith a view to gain, 
there is not another book that is mere worthy of being 
read than the Bible." 



XSt JSouilne and Guemng in iScAo^t 



EOUtlNE AND GUESSING IN SCHOOL. 

tn manj schools guessiflg id practieed as an art« 
Years of experience render scholars mdi'velously expert 
in the art; and it Is surprlsJitig to observe hoW correctlj 
a child can ansWer, and yet have scarcely aliy knowledge 
of the subject to which tb« qtestions relate. Of cotorse, 
the teacher mtist tolerate and ehcotlrage this practice of 
guessing, or it could not pi*evail. Perlhittitig scholars to 
*^ try " two or three tiifles in oral spelling, or upon ques- 
tions that adtt&it of but two or three possible answers, is 
calculated to foster the habit. In hundreds of Wordi 
In the iiSoi^tah language, scholars above the primary 
school know that one oftWo or three methods of spelling 
must be right, ttie teacher gives out endeavor. The 
scholar spelll It) e-n-d^e-a-v-e-r. The teacher says 
'* wrong ; *' then the scholar guesses the final syllable is 
o-r, and guesses right. The next time the word occurs, 
the pupil is no Wiser than before, and has to go through 
with the same guessing process. In respect to all Words 
in or and er, the same difSculty is presented, and similar 
difficulties in other classes of words. Between y and t, 
ph and f, s and c, ur and er, I and B, and many other com- 
binations, there are only two choices, and a second trial 
renders the scholar infallible^ and the art of spelling, be- 
comes the art of guessing* 

But spelling is a mechanical art ; at least, it is general* 
if taught as such, and therefore the practice of guessing 
cannot be so injurious in this as in many other branches. 
In those studies wherein the answers to questions should 
be the result of a process of reasoniog, the habit should 
not be tolerated. Let us illustrate with a grammar les^ 
son. 

Teacher. Children study their lessons. Parse children, 
Peter. 

Peter. Children is a proper noun, — 

Teacher. Wrong. 

Peter. Children is a common rUmrx] first persony-— 

Teacher. Wrong. 

feter. Second person ; sing — 

Teacher. It is not second person. 
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Peter, I mean third person; singular number, — 

Teacher. Wrong. 

Pater. Plural number ; neuter gender, — 

Teacher. No. 

Peter. Common gender: nominative case to study. 
Rule : Prepositions govern the objective case. 

Teacher. Wrong rule. The subject — 

Peter. The subject of a finite verb is put in the nomina- 
tive. 

Of course Peter understands the matter, gets a merit, 
and is a very nice boy generally. Peter is a prodigy in 
grammar. In stating the person, he had one chance in 
three of guessing right the first time, one in two the sec- 
ond time, and was " dead sure " tlie third time. The* 
number, gender and case, were subject to similar chances. 

Guessing is a bad habit, and none but a routinist will 
permit it. The teacher should seldom say right or 
wrong, yes or no, or indicate by looks or motions that 
the answer is correct or incorrect. The question should 
either be passed to the next, or the pupil be required to 
reason out the answer. These things encourage the 
practice of guessing. They are very convenient for the 
routinist^ and render school-teaching a comparatively in- 
dolent occupation ; but the business of the true teacher 
is to teach, and he has something better to do than prac- 
tising his pupils in firing chance shots. 

In conclusion, we report an authentic case, in which 
the scholar was disposed to guess^ and the teacher was 
not disposed to permit it. In the course of the recitation 
in geography, the pupils said that continents were 
islands. 

Teacher. Are both oontinents islands ? 

Susan. They are. 

Teacher. Is every island a continent ? 

Susan. Yes, sir. 

Teacher. \V hat island ? 

Susan. East Boston. 

Teacher. Is East Boston a coBtinentf 

Susan. Yes, sir. 

Teacher. What continent is East Boston ? 

Susan. The Eastern Continent. 

This answer was enough to upset the throne of disci^ 
plioe, and it ^' brought down the hous^." Perhaps tbo 
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Podrjf. 



scholar felt aggrieved, and disposed to complain that, 
there were no such questions in the book as those pro- 
prosed. MassachuseUa Tecu^er. 



LIFE'S QUESTION. 



Drifting awaj 

Like mote on the streaniy 
To-day's disappointment 

Yesterday's dream ; 
Ever resolving— 

Never to mend : 
Such is our progress : 

Where is the end ? 

Whirling away 

Like leaf in the wind, 
Points of attachment 

Left daily behind. 
Fixed to no principle, 

Fast to no friend ; 
Saoh our fidelity, 

Where is the end ? 

Floating away 

Like cloud on the hill. 
Pendulous, tremulous, 

Migrating still : 
Where to repose ourselves ? 

Whither to tend? 
Such our consistency : 

Where is the end ? 



Oystal the pavement. 

Seen through the stream 
Firm the reality 

Under the dream : 
We may not feel it. 

Still we may mend : 
How we have conquered 

Not known tiH the end. 

Bright leaves may scatter, 

Sports of the wind, 
But stands to the winter ' 

The great tree behind : 
Frost shall not wither it. 

Storms can not bend : 
Boots firmly clasping 

The rock, at the end. 

Calm is the firmament 

Over the cloud : 
Clear shine the stars thn/ 

The rifls of the shroud : 
There our repose shaH be^ 

Thither we tend : 
Spite of our waverings, 

God is the End. 

Macmillan's Bilagazine* 



Pertinent. — ^Where are Shakespeare's imagination^ Ba- 
con's learning, Galileo's dream ? Where is the sweet fan- 
cy of Sydney, the airy spirit of Fletcher, and Jfilton's 
thought severe? Meihinks such things shonld not die 
and dissipate, when a hair can live for centuries, and a 
brick of E^ypt will last three thousand years. I am con- 
tent tabeheve that the mind of man, (somehow or other), 
§ti!hf^ites rts^ clay. Battff C^tnwaU. 



Meahmaiieid JkRiery. tS» 



MATHEMATICAL MISERY. 

I am a mathematiciaii and a woman^ and I liavea rigfal to be 
both, for I had a ^ lady moi^ier matkeoMikaV' like Don Juan. 
All our family are remarkable for (be rigidity wifli whicb ih^' 
draw Ufiea of distinctioa upon aU sobjecti^ md tbe tenacity wittt 
wbicb they adhere to theoii They carry the exaet dcieoceg into* 
everything. Now their grieyance and nuDe id simply this, that 
the world iato which we were ushered^ by no ifault of our own, isai 
world c£ compromises and quidifieations beyond all endurable Em- 
its. What I want is not 8pproximati(m but certainty ; not tague 
opinions but positive facts. I eaa expeet to know but lititk^^ bat 
that little I wish to be sure of. From my earliest ehildhoed I de- 
lighted in Colburn, and ran swiftly in the ways of EucHd. But- 
even here I had my trials. My first trouble was the repet^id iit 
decimals. At every step of the process of reduction I vanquished 
nine tenths of the enemy, and yet the remaiaidg tenth was utieriy 
invincible. It is aggravating thus perpetually to advanee toward 
Ihat conclusive pomt which, fixed as it is^ you are destined never to 
reach. I was again outraged in Greometry. To sq^aare the cirdo 
is a manifest duty^ but a duty beyond the reaeb of human skill. 
We know its square contents^ very nearly/. I would as lief not 
know them at all. 

Some blundering well-wisher advised me to ti*y adtronoiby, and 
I forthwith commenced at the rodimeats. *^ The earth is rounds" 
Alas, not quite ; I already knew better tbktk that. ^ It revolves 
on its axis once in twenty-four houra." Not exactly. That ig 
only the average of an appaarent revolutiony a mean soJar dby . 
very mean, to my embittered appr^ensien^. *^ It revolves round 
the sun once a year." What is a year ? Three huddr^ and 
sixty^five dayf ^ and a miserable fraetim»* Mot^over, wiien thib 
fradioa was assumed to be settled, I wHfr told that lliia was only 
the apparent revolution , tbe feal revolutiei wa£f admit twenty min^ 
ntes longer. Of course, I shrank appalkd firom thd very thre^ld 
of the science. I was a fitted star^ but the books were qaeitionabid 
nebul»« I was a d^uite sum« but whtd 1 leamed was like Ae 
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dhapes and HK>tion» are all bo maay traits and features- 
that will doubtless lead us some day to a more thorough, 
knowledge of the physiogQomy of the sky. At times, 
when the air is bright^ and clear of lower clouds, ther# 
wiU occur some most beautiful displays of the phttBoua? 
oirrus. Upon the deep blue sky there will appear an iniK 
mease white plume, which resembles greatly that froet^ 
frondescence which is noticed upon the windows during 
oold mornings in the winter. There is so much resem- 
blance between the two, that the law governing their for- 
mation may possibly be the same in both cases. Why 
might not the vapor deposited upon the intensely cold 
strata of the upper air receive the same shape as that 
deposited upon the window pane? 

It is in the cirro-stratus cloud, when spread over the 
sky, and apparently of a creamy color and consistence^ 
that the sun-dogs, the paraseleua and all the various 
shaped halos are usually seen. These halos occasionally 
consist of several circles, some of which surround the sua 
while others apparently appear to pass through it, or pasa 
tangent to its disk. It is where these circles intersect 
that the sun dogs appear, being formed in fact of portions 
of two circles, and are hence of double brightness. Some- 
times they are almost as bright as the sun himself. It 
was doubtless a portion of intersecting circles of this kind 
which appeared to Charlemagne as a cross iu the heav» 
ens, and which he interpreted as a favorable omen. 

The cirrus cloud is frequently seen to radiate from one 
point in the heavens and converge toward the opposite 
point, thus showing the direction oi the upper current at 
the time. They neither radiate however nor converge : 
for tliey run tn parallell streaks, and only seem to con- 
verge like the two rails of the rail-road. A careful study 
of the directions of these clouds toroughout the year, will 
give an idea of the prevailing direction of the upper our* 
rents of the winds at the point where observed. 

The height of the cirrus cloud is determined by tlie 
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length of time which the sim's rays linger upon it sites 
lie has sunk below the horizon. The sun's nuys illumine 
the mountain's top after he has disappeared from view ; 
they gild the cirrus cloud long after they have disappears 
ed from the mountain, and they illumine the top of the 
atmosphere as seen in the evening twilight, long after 
they have left the cloud and the mountain below in 
night. By ascertaining the time which elapses between 
the setting of the sun and the successive withdrawal of 
his rays from the mountain, from the cloud and from the 
atmospherCi we can tell how high they are respectively. 
The cloud is often found to be at the height of six or sev- 
en miles, and the atmosphere to reach the height of some 
forty-five miles. 

The question naturally occurs here, that if the cirrus 
cloud attains to such a height, where it is so intensely 
cold, by what power is it that it is prevented from being 
converted into snow or ice and ialling to the ground. II 
water vapor goes to the height of seven miles, why may 
it not go on still farther, and even leave the atmosphere 
altogether, forming water " above the firmament '' and giv. 
ing rise to a belt around the earth which produces the 
Zodiacal Light ? These are questions which will furnish 
the inquiring and observant mind of the Vermonter with 
abundant materials for study and investigation, with the 
promise of interesting and valuable resuhs. 

Having ascertained the height of the cirrus cloud at 
sunset, it may be possible to tell its velocity during the 
night, especially if there is moonlight enough to disclose 
it to the eye. By means of a looking glass the moment 
may be ascertained when the cloud passes the Zenith. 
Watch the cloud, and at the end of seveial minutes take 
its altitude by a plumb quadrant or other instrument, and 
we shall then have a right angled triangle in which one 
side and all the angles are known, and by which the 
rate of motion of the cloud can be determined. 

The motion is at times very considerable, being sixty 
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miles or perhaps even a hundred, while the siir at the 
iiurface of the earth, among its hills and vallioB, is as tran- 
quil as the sleepers who in the stillness of night are 
lulled to rest. J. W, P. 



MANUAL OF SCHOOL DUTIES. 

TO THE PUPILS IN OUB SCHOOLS,. 

It is presumed that your special object in becoming 
members of school is to avail yovrselves of its advan 
iages, to improve the mind and heart, and thus .fit youN 
selves for usefulness and happiness : to cultivate your- 
manners, and thus render youselves agreeuble to those 
around you. You have a right to expect the Teachen 
will be faithful in the discharge ofall their du^ties ; so we 
have a right to require of you faithfuhiess and prompt- 
ness in all your school duties. Your success depends 
more upon what yoa do than what is done for you. . 

The following suggestions, if regarded, wiO a'd in the- 
important work you have undertaken, and render school 
lite both pleasant and profitable : 

1. Resolve to comply cheerlully with every require-- 
mont, and faithfully to perform every assigned duty. 

2. Cultivate and manifest a kind and' accomodating 
disposition towards schoolmates, and a respectful and con-, 
fidential regard for your teachers. They are your best 
iriends ; go to them wifch your troubles, and confide in 
them always. 

3. Let the school and recitation rooms be regarded 
as sacred to study and improvement. JJever indulge in 
rudeness, trifling, loud and boisterous speaking, or any 
conduct that would be considered unbecoming in good 
fiocety^ 

4. L:end your influence in every posible way to im-. 
prove the school and to elevate its character. 

IL fiemember, it is as much a part of your education 
to cojfreot bad,, and to form good habits, and to cultivate 
good manners, as to become familiar with the branches of 
i»tudy pursued. 

L Then learn to be quiet during study hours, m al) 
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places and in all your movements. This suggestion re» 
fates to handling books and papers, moving chairs, slnil- 
ting doors and passing to and irom recitations, as well aa 
talking and loud whispering. Be quiet. 

2. Be punctnrd. Regard ev&ry signal and start with- 
out delay ; commence study, at once, when *'study hours^ 
begin ; give immediate and undivided attention when 
teachers address you, and to every thing said in class 
recitation. 

3. 1{ necessary to be deficient, or absent from any 
Hchool exercise, do not fail if possible, to obtain a previ- 
ous excuse of the Teacher to whom you recite. If ablo 
to leave your room, yon should present your excuse per- 
sonally. 

III. Observe order and reatness. ** Have a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place." Cultivate 
this habit as a virtue. 

1 Be particular in the arrangement of your books, pa- 

?jrs, wardrobe and articles of furniture in your own room, 
our character may be accurately known by observing 
your habits in this respect. 

2. Marking or writing on books, desks, walls, or any 
part of the building or school premises, with pencil, 
chalk, or other article, manifests a very bad taste, if not 
a vicious disposition. Is it too much to say that none 
Lut a heedless, reckless or vicious person will indulge in 
this habit ? 

3. Avoid spilling ink or scattering loose papers about 
the room. After using brooms, dust brushes, Ac, always 
return them to their places. Be ambitious to have every 
thing neat and in order. 

IV. Seek for a high standard of scholarship. The 
means to be employed are study and rediation. 

1. In these exercises you should aim at perfectioT)^ 
In study depend upon yourselves. Seek aid of no one 
until you have made the greatest possible effort to solve the 
difficulty ; then go to your teacher, but for ordy so much 
assistance as you need. — Knowledge is not your object^ 
but discipline and the power of independent thought 
More benefit is frequently realized from efforts that re- 
sult in a failure than from those that are successfuL 
Hence, you should not assist each other or ask permission 
to study together. 

BecUation is also your work exclusively, and it should 
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he prompt, distinctly audible to the most distant person 
in the room, and every thought clearly And fiilly express* 
ed, in words chosen with care and precision. You should 
never stay out of recitation. It is an exercise quite as 
Important as study ; and if not prepared with the lesson^ 
you should always be present to hear others recite. 

2. You should not have anything in your hands in rec- 
itation, or during study hours, except what is required 
by the exercise in which you are engaged. 

3. Learn your lessons with a view to recite them ; it is 
not enough that you are prepared to listen to a lecture, 
or answer questions. All communications with other pu- 
pils during study hours and recitation, should be avoided 
— whether by whispering, writing or siens. Every one 
should study and recite as if no other scholar was in the 
room or class. 

4. No books should be read in school hours, except 
«uch as are connected with the studies pursued. 

5. Never meddle with the desk, room or property of 
any other scholar. Always keep your own place and at- 
tend to your own business. 

Finally, maintain the strictest integrity in all your rela- 
tions in the school and family. Trutfulness is the basis 
of character ; the want of it a radical detect. The one in- 
spires respect and confidence ; the other brings reproach 
and degradation. For your own sake, therefore cultivate 
an artless integrity. [Let the Teacher add here rules and 
regulations.] 0. 



The Moon. — Bev. E. B. Gross, a missionary in Burmab, 
** from his own observations and other data " thinks the 
moon^B surface is covered with ice. 

A teacher one day, endeavoring to make a pupil under- 
stand the nature and application of a passive verb, said: 

" A passive verb i« expressive of the nature of receiv* 
ing an action : as Peter is beaten. Now, what did Pe- 
ter do?'' 

" Well, I don't know," answered the boy pausing a mo- 
ment, with the gravest countenance possible, " without 
he hoHered 1 " 
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SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM IN THE JUNE NO. 

Required the sum of the infinite series 

1 1 i ^ L 

2, 6i r2, 20, 30, &c. 

To make a rule for the solution, take the decreasing 
weries «, b, c, d, e, f, &c. 

Let a — ^b=a', h — c=b', c — d=c', &e., ihen 
the series of differences or secondary series will be 
a', b', c', d', e', &c. 

Now it is erident that the sum of the latter series will 
l>e equal to the difference between (he extremes of the for- 
mer or primary series. If the primary series is infinite 
the last term becomes=0 ; hence in this c^e the sum af 
the infinite series a', h\ c', d', e', &c. is equal to 
», the first term of the primary series. 

The solution of the given problem therefore, resolve* 
itself into finding the first term of a primary series, the 
given series being regarded as secondary. 

This may be done as follows : — 

-2^ -—- ___,--_-- <fec.=Secondary Series. 

2, 6, 12, 20, 30 ^ 

i-. J- •:::— JL &c,=*TeTtiBiry Series. 

3, 12j 50, bO, 

Ju JL. ± — &e.=QuarternaTy Series. 
4, 20, 60, ^ •" 

J: _ ifcc.'^Quinairy Series. 
5, 30, 

Taking now the first terms ol these series in reverse 
order, Vi2;. L. ^ i, -i Ac, we find that the 

denominators diminish regularly by unity ; hence the de- 
nominator of the first term of the primary series will bfi? 

2—1=1, giving the fractional form— =1, 
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the answer to the problem. If we make this a first term, 
and subtract the terms of the given series successively, 
\ve shall have for the primary series, 

1, 1 JL J. -I i - 1 &c.i.e. 
\ :i, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 

the harmonic progreseion. 

We may, if we please, verify the above solution as fol- 
lows. — 

The given series a little farther extended will be 

2, 6, 12, 20, 30, 42, 56, 72, 90, 
Now the first term=--, 
the next two term8=i-, 
the next four term8=i-, 
the next eight tenn8=i., 
whence the whole series reduces to the form 

o" T- d-~ r^> ^^-j * geometrical seriei 
^, 4, 8, Id 

whose 8nm= « ==1 as before. 

1—^.- G. N. A. 



Definite. — We know a man who says he " sings but 
two songs, one is Yankee Doodle, the other, isri'V 

In the same definite manner, a character of Bulwer's 
divides mankind into two classes ; ''those who are wise and 
such as are otherwise.'' 

" Wh«vt are you writing there, my boy ? " asked a fond 
parent the other day, of his son, a lad of ten years. 

" My compothithion, thir." 

" What is the subject?" 

" Internathional law, thir," replied the youthful Grotius. 
"But really, I shall, be unable to concentrate my idea* 
and give them relathion, if I am conthantly interrupted 
in thith manner by irrelevant inquiries." 

Joy. — ^It is a joy 
To think the best we can of human kind. — Wordiworth. 
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GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

One of the mostcommoQ fa^alts in teaching grammar^ is 
that of requiring pupils to commit toe many rules and 
observations to memory* The most important prineiplea 
only should be learned and recited directly from the 
text-book, and always in connection with illustrative ex- 
amples furnished by the pupils. The less important 
principles, embracing more than half of the remarks, ob- 
servations, etc., of the different schooLgrammars, should 
be learned chiefly as they are called into use by the 
grammatical study of selected passages of prose and 
verse. 

As fast as the principles of grammar are learned, let the 
pupils be required in all cases to embody them in sen- 
tences of their own construction. The ability to use lan- 
guage correctly, and the demonstration of this ability by 
actual performance, should ever be regarded as the only 
satisfactory test of the pupiPs attainment in this branch. 
*' The art of speaking and writing correctly,'' is some- 
. thing more than " the art of knowing how to speak and 
write correctly.'' The knowledge of pupils is generally 
found to be far in advance of their practice. It is true 
that most teachers give some attention to the language 
employed by their pupils, especially during recitations ; 
but it would be a very great improvement if still more 
time was spent in cultivating habits of freedom and accu- 
racy in the use of language. If one-fourth of the time 
usually devoted to the regular recitation in grammar was 
'distributed through the day, and employed in cultivating 
the art of conversation, and propriety and elegance of 
exprestBion on all occasions^ the loss would prove a great 
gain- 

The rule adopted by Dr. Johnson deserves a place in 
the memory of every pupil. " Sir Joshua Reynolds once 
asked him by what means he had attained his extraordi- 
nary accuracy and flow of language. He told him, that 
he had early laid it down as a flxed rule to do his best 
bn every ocaasion and in every company; to impart 
whatever he knew in the most forcible language he could 
put it in ; and that by constant practice, and never suffer- 
ing any careless expressions to escape him, or attempting 

U 
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to deliver his thongbts withont ammging them in the 
clearest manner, it became habitual to him.''* 

The oral lessons of the course should in all cases be re- 
garded as exercises for the cultivation of the conversa- 
tional powers of the^ pupils^ aud thev should alwajs be 
conducted with special refevence to the accomplishment 
of this objectf Wdla?8 Graded Schools. 

• Boswell'B Life of Johnion.. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

ANALYSIS KO. 2* 



We come now to a more methodical- analysis. I hold* that anal- 
jSLs as a formal exercise should be made subsidiaiy to parsing, 
until the pupil is so fkr advanced that he may hie safely allowed^ in 
recitation, to omit the statement of the common facts of etymology 
and of the common laws of syntax. This view gives direction in 
great part to the discussion which follows. 

All that need be known in order to the successful study and 
practice of analysis is either specifically stated or plainly implied 
in my article on Parsing in the April' No. of this Journal. Spe- 
cial effort should be made however, to develope the ideas of propo* 
sition and of adjunct. I will give two examples of analysis, giv- 
ing account of each word in the fii*st sentence, but treating the 
second more generaUy. 

First Example. In ancient times, the benefectors of mankind 
were deemed worthy of immortal honors. WtUs*s Grammar. 

This is a simple, declarative sentence. The subject is henefac- 
tors ; the predicate, were deemed i the attribute, worthy. The sub* 
jcct benefactors is modified by the adjective adjuncts the and of 
mankind, in the second of which rmmlcind represents an idea mod- 
ifying the subject and of\{& relation. The predicate were deemed is 
modified by the adverbial adjunct in ancient times^ in which times 
is the principal word, and is modified by ^e ac^ective adjunci 
ancieyit ; in shows the relation of times^ the principal word, to its 
antecedent. The attribute worthy is modified' by the adverbial ad- 
junt of immortal honors, in which honors is the principal word, and 
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is modified by the adjective adjunct immortal, and has its rektion 
to fowrthy shown by of. 

Second Exa.mple. Certainly there be that delight in giddi^ 
itess, and eoant it a bondage to fix it a belief — affecting free-will in 
thinking,' as well as in acting— and^ though the sect» of phifoso- 
phers of that kind be gone, yet there remain certain discoursing 
wits which are of the same yeins, though there be not so much 
blood in them as was in those of the ancients* Biicon. Essay of 
TruUh. 

This IS a compound declarative sentence, consisting of two 
members, which are united by the second and. The first mem- 
ber contains two propositions^ of which the independent is certain i* 
fy there be {_some']; and the dependant proposition is, that delight in 
ffiddtness, and count it a bondage to fix a belief— effecting fret' 
will in thinking, as well as in cubing* In the independent propo- 
sition some understood is the subject, and be is the predicate. 
The subject some is modified by the adjective adjunct, the depen- 
dent proposition ; in which that is the connective and the subject, 
and delight and count are the compound predicate. The subject 
^lat is modified by the adjective (more specifically participial^ ad- 
junct, affecting free-mil in ihvnkinyas well as in acting. The sec- 
ond predicate count is modified by the object ity which is itself 
modified by the adjective (appositiooal) adjunct bondage^ and by 
the adjective (explanatory) adjunct tofx a belief The second 
member consists of five propositions ; of whrch yet there remain 
certain discoursing wits is the principal, having for its subject tints., 
and for its predicate remain. Wits the subject is modified by the 
adjective adjunct, the dependent proposition, which are of the 
same veins ; and remain tlie predicate is modified by the adverbial 
(conditional, adverb of manner^ adjunct, the dependent proposi- 
tion, though the sects of philosophers of that kind be gone; In the 
proposition which are of the same veins, which is the connective and 
the subject, are is the predicate, and of the same viens is an adjec- 
tive adjunct, of an attribute understood'. In the adjective ad- 
junct, veins is the principal word, and is modified by the 
adjective adjuncts the and same ; and same is modified by the ad- 
verbial ('conditional, adverb of manner^ adjunct, the dependent 
proposition, thoujh- there be not so much blood in them. In this^ 
legt proposition blood is the subject,, and be; is the predicate. 
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Shod is modified by the complex adjective adjunct so much nvhich 
is modified by the adverbial (adverb of degree) adjmict, the de~ 
pendent proposition, as was in those of the ancierUs. 

I have in the second sentence, given the analysis only so far as 
is necessary to show the relations of the propositions to each other, 
except to point out the object of count and its modifications* 
which was proper because of the difiiculties involved* It is proper 
to inquire now how this analysis is related to parsing and what it 
is worth. 

We observe, in the first place, that the terms used, are mostly 
the same that are used to express the distinctioas and relations 
treated of in etymology and syntax, or are similar to them , and, 
by further consideration, we find that the idea expressed by these 
terms used in analysis are dependent on the ideas which the same 
or like terms express in etymolygy and syntax. 

We observe, in the second place, that in expressing the rela- 
tions and precise use of wordsy analysis is less full and exact (un- 
less we greatly multiply terms^ than parsing is. We observe, 
again, that analysis developes more fully than parsing does, the 
relations of propositions to each other, and that it gathers more 
efiectually into wholes the several propositions and propositional 
and other phrases which constitute the sentence, and presents 
them more distinctly as unities related to the principal words of 
the sentence. 

We conclude, then, that a systematic and formal analysis can- 
not properly precede the study of etymology and syntax ; for, how- 
ever we may lay aside the ordinary terms of Grammar and invent 
new ones, these new terms, if they signify anything useful to know, 
must involve the ideas of the classitications of etymology and of 
some, at least, of the rules of syntax. 

We conclude, further, that parsing should precede formal anal- 
ysis ; for parsing includes, and in great part consists of, a full state- 
ment of the classifications and distinctions of etymology and of the 
rules of syntax, as applicable to each successive word ; and so di- 
rectly promotes the full mastery of that knowledge without which 
analysis cannot proceed, but of which it does not so readily secure 
the attainment. 

Analysis, on the other hand, should be by no means despised or 
set aside : for it brings into distinct view the relations of clauses 
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and phrases, which mere parsing is likelj to leave indistinct ; and 
of which a clear view is essential to an understanding of the sen* 
tence. I have spoken of a kind of general and informal analysis 
in previous articles. It is important that such analysis should pre* 
cede, and go along with, the study of etymology and syntax. By 
means of it and of the classification of the parts of speech the idea* 
of proposition and adjunct can be well developed. It is far more 
important both as a means of general culture and of leading to a 
sound knowledge of practical Grammar than is parsing or any 
other systematical form of analysis. I think I have used the tertos 
parsing and analysis as they are commonly used by teachers and 
writers of Grammars. There is good reason to object to this use 
of the word analysis ; but when one considers what is meant by 
the terms and what is the history of the methods indicated by 
tbem,^since the introduction of analysis, the reason for criticism is 
outweighed by the conviction, that the things signified are essen- 
tially one in nature and are rapidly approaching each other in 
practice, both in the school-rooms of the best teachers and in the 
books of the best writei*s, and that what is good in the several 
methods will soon be combined in one, apd that one of the terms 
will soon pass away. What is most useful in conducting exercises 
in either parsing or analysis is to secure and maintain a spirit of 
searching inquiry. Without this, any grammatical exercise is 
nearly or quite useless ; with this, hardly any exercise can fail of 
securiog great profit. E. C. 



THE BLOSSOMS AND THE LEAVES. 

When the blossoras fell off in May, faded and withered, 
the leaves said : " Behold those feeble and useless blos- 
soms. Hardly born, they sink again into oblivion ; while 
we, of a superior cast, endure the heat and storms of 
summer, growing constantly in solidity and dimension. 
Aiter many months of a meritorious life, during which we 
have fostered and ripened the precious fruits, we go to 
our final rest, adorned with variegated emblems of merit ; 
nature honors our departure with thunder and lightning, 
and weeps over our silent grave." But the fallen bios- 
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soma answered : ^* We yield willingly our place to otherp, 
conscious that we have done out duty by giving birth to 
the fruits." 

Te quiet, unobserved, and little esteemed men and 
women in workshops and offices, in nurseries and family- 
rooms ; ye often censured but more frequently overlooked 
school teachers 5 ye noble benefactors of mankind, whose 
names are not written on history's page ; and ye unknown 
mothers of noble sons and daughters, let' not your hearts 
fidnt in the presence of renowned statesmen, successful 
operators, the rich who dwell on mountains of gold, and 
heroes upon the battlefield — ye are the blossoms. — Jean 
Paul. 



EBITORIAL MISCELLANY. 

Why Teachers Fail. Entire failures in school keep- 
ing, such as become public, are indeed few. On the oth- 
er hand, instances of complete success are quite as few. 
A large proportion of our teachers are approved by Super- 
intendents, begin their schools, complete their term of 
service and secure their wages, and yet, if the whole 
truth was known, many have failed. We look in vain for 
evidence Osgood results, but the mZ is more apparent. 
And why these failures? This question is of great im- 
portance to all interested in the welfare of our schools. 
We will attempt to answer it. And first. Many fail be. 
cause they have no natural fitness for the employment. 
They may have talents and attainments that qualify them 
for some otfter sphere, but they cannot manage and teach 
a school successfully. They lack the ability, and all the 
training of our best normal schools, would fail to fit 
them for the work of the teacher. They have no apt- 
ness for the business, no love for children, no patience or 
sympathy with them, no self control, no enthusiasm awak- 
ened by the importance and dignity of their profession. 
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Hence, tliey enter the aobool-room to perform a task. 
The pupils soon perceive that they have no interest in 
them or their improvement, and hence, become indiffer- 
ent or disgusted with every thing pertaining to the 
school. The result can be nothing tut a failure. 

2. Some fail for want of suitable qualifications. They 
may understand the branches required to be taught and 
pass a good examination in them. But they have not 
learned the art of wiajiagrtwgr and feacftiwgr, they are not 
professienaUy educated, and many of them have never 
read a single book on practical teaching, nor an educa- 
tional journal. Would a man Who has never seen the 
ocean, nor been on "board a vessel, be appointed captain 
gimply l)ecause he xinderi^ands Arithmetic, Grammar and 
'Geography ? Would it not be necessary for hhn to un- 
derstand Navigation at leagft, before he assumes so impor- 
tant a command ? And can the teacher hope for success 
Who knows nothing of the navigottion of f!he school-room. 

3. Some fail for the want of professional interest. 
They may have eruperior literary qualifications and un- 
derstand both the art and science of Teaching; but their 
attention is absorbed in some other pursuit. They teach 
for the pay and expect to be employed only for a, term or 
two, and hence, have lost all the ^enthusiasm of the true 
teacher and fail of course. 

4. Still <»thers fail for the want of ^he 'cooperation ofpsb- 
rents. These parents manifest no interest in the school, 
except perhaps, to criticise and abuse the teacher for 
some fancied wrong. They indulge their children in tar- 
diness and frequent absences from school ; they have not 
provided them withra suitable school-room, books nor ap- 
paratus ; in a word, all their influence favors irregularity 
and disorder. A successfiil school under such circum- 
stances, is impossible, and unless the teacher has power 
to correct these abuses, it is all in vain. And what shall 
be done to prevent these failures and improve our 
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schools? .Let those who fiD<L^UKt i^ej hftve no love for 
the business, no ability to goyera, no aptness to teach, at 
once leave the school-room and seek emi^oyment in some 
other calling. Let those who have no professional 
knowledge, embrace erery opportimity to profit by the 
experience of others. 

To this end, let them attend every institute and 
teacher's meeting that comes within their reach ; let them 
procure a teacher's library and take some school jour- 
nal. Let those who feel no interest, seek more congenial 
employment ** Why cumber they the ground ? " And 
let all strive to awaken an interest among parents and to 
secure their cooperation. The live teacher can do it. 
Let us remember the importance and dignity of our pro- 
fession and honor it by improving ourselves. 

The Teachers' Institutes for the season have closed. 
And we are assured that they were all attended with 
more than ordinary interest and profit. Mr. Adams^ 
popularity and efficiency are every where manifest. He- 
is doing a great work for our schools and for the States 
and is doing it well. Our Teachers and the community 
generally fully appreciate his efforts, and we trust the 
time is not far distant when we shall have an en- 
lightened Legislature to cooperate in our educational en- 
terprise. 

National Teachers' Association. The Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Teachers' Association will be held in 
the city of Chicago, commencing on Wednesday, August 
5, 1863, and continuing three days. The Opening Ad- 
dress will be delivered by the President, Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, Sup't of Schools of the city of Boston. 

Teachers and friends of education are cordially invited 
to suggest matters of interest to be brought before the 
Association, and to unite in making this meeting a Na- 
tional Teachers' Jubilee. There was never more need 
for wise counsels in public education, than in this crisis 
of our national affairs. The Executive Committee will 
leave nothing undone to sustain the prestige of this most 
important organization. Communications may be ad- 
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dressed to W. H. Wells, City Snp't of Schools, Chicago ; 
John D. Philbrick, Boston ; or to the undersigned. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 

Albany, N. T., June 11, 1863. Secretary, 

Meteorology, Our readers will be interested to know 
that Ckn. J. W. Phelps will continue his series of articles 
upon this interesting subject. 

Glenwood Ladies' Seminary. The annual examination 
wilLh6JatJ§nded on the 20, 21, 22 & 23 of July. The ex- 
ercises wte^elstescd^^^dth an address by Rev. E. B. Fos- 
ter, D. D. of West SpringBc^d-^ass. The Graduating 
Class numbers 26. Fall Session begijMLSept, 9, to con- 
tinue 14 weeks. ^^"^ 

Orange Co. Grammar School & Springfield Wbsleyan 
Seminary. Fall Terms begin Sept. 3. See adrertise- 
ment on another page. 

North Bennington Academy, under the management* 
of L. A. Knight Esq. is reported to be in excellent condi- 
tion. 

To OUR Contributors. Have you forgotten that w© 
publish the Journal every month and rely mainly upon 
you for Copy ? Send on your articles early for Aug. No. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Camp's Primary Geography. Prepared to accompany 
Mitchell's Series of Outline Maps, and designed for Primary 
Schools and Classes: By David N. Camp; O. D. Case & Co.^ 
Hartford, Conn. 

In the March No. of the Journal, we called the attention of 
Teachers to the merits of the Intermediate and Higher Geography 
in this Series. The Primary is now before us. It is a charming 
little book ; — simple, accurate, interesting, just as all books for 
children should be. It introduces the learners at once, to outline 
maps and while it gives them all needed facts, it encourages them 
to search for still other facts. "We commend this book and the 
Series to all interested in the study of Geography in our Schools. 

Wilson's Primary Speller. By Marcus Wilson ; Harper 
^ Brothers ; New York. Wilson's " School and Family • Series 
of Reading Books aims to accomplish two objects, viz., " to give 
all needed instruction in the art of Beading and to afford a medi- 
um of conveying, in an interesting form, a large amount of useful 
knowledge." The idea is novel, but practical, as it seems to us. 
A large proportion of those who learn to read in our public schocls, 
will have little or no opportunity to study the natural sciences, dr 
to gain information -on other important subjects. With these books 
they gain the desired knowledge and learn to read, with no loss of 
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time. The subjects are well chosen, sjstematicflUjr arranged «iiA 
oopiouslj iilastrated. We have seen no reading hooks so 'attract* 
jve and none which promise to do more to promote sound learning 
and general intelligence. The *^ Primary Speller " bef<M« as, is 
adapted to its place in this series. It is simple and piogressiT6y 
and adds to the spelling and reading lessons, ^ dictation exerdses 
and the elements df oral and written Composition.*' The words 
used are classified under their apfmipriate heads, Tei%, noon, ad- 
jective, so that the dhild becomes familiar wit9i terms which he 
will meet when farther advanced in his coarse. 

MaNUAL OF Gymnastic Exbbgisbs. Bj S. W. Matan* 
Crosby & Nichols, Boston, Mass. This is a bociL of 47 pages, 
containing exercises in practical Gymnastics for the use of schools 
and families. These are so simple that any teacher can at once, 
understand and introduce them, and so numerous that they will 
afford sufficient variety for interest and profit Every teacher ia 
Vermont should own a copy. 

Preparatory Latin Prose-Book. By /. H, Hanson A. M. 
Crosby Sf Nichols^ BotloUy Mem. This book of 77»5 pages con- 
tains all the Latin Prose necessary for entering College ; has ref- 
erences to Kuhner's and Andrews and Stoddard*s Latin Gram- 
mars ; abounds in notes critical mid explanatory, and has a vecab- 
ulary«uid a Geographical and Historical Indesc This is not only 
a ^^ery-safe and convenient book for the classical scholar, but move 
economical than the several separate copies. 

Godey's Lady's Book for July is on our Table. — It contains 
the Fashion-Plates of the season, with six beantifuUy colored fig- 
4ires ; 18 full page cuts, 63 engcavings and 100 pages of readii^ 
matter. We wUl furnish Godey with the Yt School Journal for 
1f2,60. 

Atlantic Monthly for July is a good number. Among its 
interesting articles are ^ Our Genercd\ " << (hOnde Glimpses of 
^English Poverty;" "Photography," (by Dr. Holmes j; "Gala 
Days," Poetry by Parsons, Longfiellow and Trowbridge. The 
Atlantic with School Journal for $3.00. 

Gleanings from School Life Ekperiencs. By Hibam 
Orcutt, Principal Gknwood Ladies* Seminary — ^The fewxe- 
maining copies f of the 5000 which have been published^, are in 
the hands of the Auikor^ Sangle copies will be sent to Teachers 
by mail, Post paid, on iieceipt of 36 cts. in Postage Currency or 
stamps; .$3. per Doz. if sent by express at the expense of the paiv 
«chaser. 

The Vermont School Journal. The Nos. fix)m June to 
Jan. 1864 will be sent to new subscribers for 25 cts. 

For $1,00 we will furnish the 5 Vols, of the Journal To 
those who have paid any part of this for VoL 5, we will send the 
four first Vols, for the fractional part of a dollar that remainf. 
IMany are availing themselves of this ojiportonity to ooo^pltttc 
Aheir file. 



D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 

443 & 445 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

12mo. 288 pages. Muslin. 75 cents. 

This new school book, by the wellknown and popular author of works 
on Composition and Rhetoric* presents many peculiar and invaluable im- 
provements both in the treatment and in the arrangement of the subject 
matter.. 

IX^FiNiTioNS are approached by means of preliminary illustrattion, 
which makes their abstract language intelligible,' while it is in process of 
learning. 

WoiiDs are classified under the parts of speech entirely and exclusively, 
ac ording to their t^.'. All sucn inconsistencies as *«adjectives used as 
nouns/* *«&dverbs used as adjectives," ^'transitive verbs used intransitive- 
ly," etc., are avoided. A word used as a noun is called a noun, a verb 
used intransitively Is called an intransitive verb, etc. This simple & natural 
course does away with all arbitraty classification of words, and enables 
every pupil to classify them readily and correctly for himself. 

Ta K liuLBs OP Syntax are not left to the end of the book, but are 
introduced as they are needed, in connection with etymological parsing. 
Tnus 18 avoiued the absuidity (^inevitable in all books that keep back the 
rules of Syntax) of requiring a pupil to give the case of nouns in mstances 
in whicn he can have no possible clue to it . 

Tub M.\.Trttii is divided into Lessons of convenient length, followed, in 
every case, ly a practical l^ixercise, which immediately applies, in every 
variety of way, the principles just learned. This gives an opportunity for 
* great amount of exercise — of lively interest to the pupil, and (Urect 
practical utility— not only in parsing and false syntcx, but also, under 
etymology, on the fprrasof words, etc. 

A Brief and rational mctJiod of analyzing sentences is presented not 
encumbered by techiuL-al terms, not perplexing to the teacher, or requiring 
labor on his part t omuke it availaEn.e. 

Difficulties are toldly met and clearly dealt with. There is no non- 
committalism. A lesson is expressly devoted lo the explanation of per- 
plexing constructions. 

In minor particulars, it is claimed that this book will be found to con- 
tain many improvements . All these cannot be specified here. SufiBlceit 
to say that it is believed to possess superior merit, especially in its drawing 
clear lines for distinguishing the several parts of spee h ; in its ignoring 
the neuter gender, an absurdity engrafted on the English Grammar from 
the classical languages ; in its treatment of the comparison of adjectives ; 
in its lucid and comprehensive exposition of auxiliaries andprac ucal direc- 
tions and exercises ior teaching their propor use; in its introd uction of 
fieed as an auxilUry of the present potential ; and in its peculiar^ terseness 
and. perspicuity of style. The book aims, to educatet in the true sense of 
that word — to dfaw out the pupil s power of thought — to mak his mast ery 
of language intelligent and not mechanical, and to render Grammar as 
attractive a. study as it has neretofore been repulsive. 

SINGLE COPIES, FOR EXAMINATION, SENT AT 

3 m HALF PRICE. 



DEAN & MUNGER'S SLATED GOODS. 

A COMPLETE REVOLUTION 



IN TEACH IX (i 



6E06RAFHY, ASTBONOfflY, 

AND THE IIIGHEll MATHEMATICS. 
AV hat teacher has not been afflicted in ti yin pj to make his pupils understand 
Rome of the simplest principles oi (teoniaphy Avhile attempting to teach 
from the ordinary flat map r Ai)ple.s buhj^ended by strings, and oranges 
with pins stuck into thtm, haxc- Lucn the rude accompaniments of mBiiv 
a teacher's desk while vainly tryini,' to elucidate the ••knotty'* points. 
Uhe necessity so long felt tor something with M^hich to illustrate properly 
the positions and movements, as well as the form of the Earth, is at last 
met, 

BY usiNc. s]ri:i'iJii:uD's 



SLATE m 




all diflieulties arc overcome, making light the task olthc teacher, givirji; 
** correct A/to/rAfA/*? " lo the scholar, and making the study pleasant for 
bo;h. Tc^-tinioninls ahnost without number have been received irom teacli 
ers of every grade, sptaking in unqualitied terms of the merits of tliis 
Globe. Another blessing for the school-room is the 

upon which may be used the soit Vermont Slate Pencil ins-tead of chalk, 
thus avoiding the dust and dirt of tlic common painted board. 

These boards are cle^n, smoosh, and hard, will last for years and im- 
prove by use ; lurnished to order, of any s'v/e. AVc have also many other 
novelties in this line. 

Adamantnie tilates — lig''^' noifeclcris, and indestmctible, — single, in 
book form, and with portfolios. Slate iind Drawing Bonk, combined. 
Slate and Arithmetic, combined, ibr beginners. Slate Rubbers, to be used 
without water. Blackboard lluhbers, a fine thing. 

I»-A.T.E53>JT XjX<^TTIX> JSIj^A.TI3>JC3r, 
can be applied by any one to old boards, and produce a hard slnte surface 
similar to the Slate Blackooard. 

0. H.' WHEELER & CO., ^70 Wasliington St.; Boston 



NEW ENGLAND AGENTS. 



£cfuc P 244.8 



i:'x:t£m:s, #1.00, pkr year. ^\ 
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HIRAM ORCUTT, Editor and Proprietor. 
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SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SEBES OF BEADIBS! 

In consequence of the great success of Mr. Epes Sargent in his specialU 
ty of preparing Readers for schoob, there has been a large demand lor new 
books from him ; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new and 
improved Series of Readers, which have been carefully and elegantly elec- 
trotyped, and are now ready for sale. 

The smaller books are beautifully ilhistrated, and all those improve- 
ments which constant consultation with our best teachers have suggested, 
are included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the best, the hand- 
somest, the most carefully prepared, and, we may add, the cheapest^ ever 
yet published. Our most accomplished elocutionists frankly admit the 
striking superiority of the Series;— Mr. Sargent having had his entire 
time tor years to give to the preparation — an advantage which he has en- 
joyed over all known compilers, 

Mr. Sargent's long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a 
literary man, acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in one 
Series of Keaders, of which millions are still sold annually, are a guaran- 
tee that committees cannot go far out of the way of the public wants, in 
selecting his New Series. 

Sargent's Original Dialogues. A handsome large duodecimo of 336 
pages, with a fine portrait of the author, engraved on steel, and wood- cuts 
representing appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 

This work is one of great excellence for Schools. It contains 55 new 
.1 ialogttes of such life-like character, and simplicity of dramatic exe ution 
as will enable-the learners to perform their various parts easily andcnatu- 
rally ; and at the same time of such pleasing conlposition as will awaken 
in those who witness their performance, the keenest interest. 

On receipt of one dollar, a copy will be sent, postage prepaid, to any 
teacher or pupil. 

SARGENT'f 1 NEW SPELLER ! 

WITH AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF NOTATION. 

At the urgent request of many of the most distinguished Teachers of the 
country, Mr. Sargent has consented to prepare a New Speller. 

It will contain many new and original ieatures, of a purely practical 
eharacter, such as will be at once approved by all Teachers having a re- 
gard to secunng an accurate pronunciation in their classes. 

Copies of the New Readers will be fumishetl gratis to School Commit- 
tees and Teachers, who are desirous of examining the same with a view 
tointrodaction into schools, on application to the Publisher. Or they 
will be sent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stamps. 

The postage rates, are on t he Fourth, 18 cents ; the Third, 15 cents ; 
Ae Second, 12 cents ; the First, 9 cents ; and on the Primer, 6 cents. 
Address 

JOHN L SHOEEY. Publisher, 

13 Washington Street. Boston. 
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LETTERS TO HIS TEACHERS. 

BT A SUPERINTENDENT. 
NO. 1. 

Dear Teachers : I have visited all your schools and with 
much interest, have marked the advantages and disadvan- 
tages under which you labor and the apparent results of 
your efforts. 

Some of you have had experience ; others have not. 
Some have more natural fitness for the duties of the school- 
room than others ; more common sense, authority, sympar 
thy with the young, cheerfulness, patience, hopefulness, 
earnestness, perseverance, self respect, self control and apt- 
ness to teach* I expect therefore, other things being 
equal, that some of you will succeed better than others. 
The school master and poet are 6orn, not made suck 

But some of you are more favorably situated than oth- 
ers ; are provided with better school houses and more 
pleasant surroundings ; have more agreeable boarding 
arrangements and more intelligent patrons ; your pupils 
are better governed at home and hence more easily man- 
aged at school. And when these circumstances are more 
favorable^ I look for better results and more complete suc- 
cess. 

It.is my duty as a Superintendent, not only to co-op«- 
rate with you in securing good results from the schools as 
they are, but to endeavor to make them better. And t 
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expect you to co-operate with oae in this work of refornu 
We find in town several old^ill constructed and miserably 
poor school houses. They are better suited for the ser- 
vice of the Inquisition than for the convenience and com^ 
fort of teacher and pupils* They endanger the health 
and life of all who are compelled to occupy them. They 
are the natural generators of physical deformity and fa- 
tal disease. Now^ it is your duty and mine, in our official 
capacity, to enlighten the district on this important sub- 
ject. Opportunities will occur when we can reach the 
parents and show them the importance and economy of 
providing suitable school houses for their children. 
And the larger number of our districts have provided little- 
or no apparatus. Not even a map or globe^ or dictionary 
(for reference), or clock, or thermometer can be found ia 
most of the school rooms. You can do much to show par- 
ents the importance of these simple and cheap articles.. 
Would thoy employ help upon their farms^or in their shopa 
Of factories and furnish them no suitable tools to work 
with ? Could they afford such a waste of time and labor^ 
in any department of industry ? And can they any bet- 
ter afford to paralyze the efforts of the Teacher by com- 
pelling her to teach without suitable apparatus^ to illus-» 
trate the subjects taught ? A few dollars will purchase 
the more necessary articles and a very small tax upon the 
district will procure an excellent school apparatus. 

Can't you easily induce your pupils and the 
more liberal among the parents^ to contribute a sufficient 
sum to provide some of these articles? As soon as their 
utility and importance are fully understood, still others 
may be secured in the same way. Make the trial^ it can 
do no harm. In one of your schools the other day^ I sug- 
gested this idea to the pupils, only twenty -five in number^ 
and at once, a pledge was made by the children to buy a 
globe which has been already redeemed by the psgrmeut 
in full, of the amount required. 
Again, it is desirable that the parents and family friends 
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of your pupils visit your schools. Such visits have a ten- 
dency not only to enlist the sympathies and secure the co- 
operation of your patrons, but to encourage your pupils. 
They awaken a new interest and new zeal in the work of 
the school room and afibrd the surest guarantee for the 
improvement and elevation of our schools. 

And I believe you have the power to secure these re- 
sults. You should not only invite parents to visit the 
school, but urge them to do so. Invite a certain number, 
at a specified time and give them to understand that you 
expect them to be present. Then prapare your school to 
interest them by good order and good recitations. 

In a word, I want you to feel responsible for the edu- 
cational interests of the town and to co-operate with your 
Superintendent in his efforts to raise the standard in all 
our schools. 

In my future letters, I shall address you individually 
and endeavor to point out in a friendly manner, the de- 
fects (as well as the excellencies) I have noticed in your 
schools. Yours truly, H. 



« OUR POOR MISGUIDED BRETHREN " ! ! 

Oh ! call them not our brethren 

Those base, those miscreant herds ! 

The serpent is no kindred 
To the noble king of birds. 

** Tour poor misguided brethren ! " 

Shame on thee, wretch ! avow 
Thyself the traitor's brother f 

A traitor then art thou ! 

The loyal are our kinsmen. 

Nor let the patriot's mouth 
Speak ''brother" to a traitor, 

A traitor North or South. M. Y. 
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PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 

Two indispensable qualifications of the Teacher, are 
patience And perseverance. Whatever else be may possess 
if wanting either of these, every eflfort to keep a good 
school must prove a failure. Teachers who are conscious 
of such a deficiency, should at once, seek some more con-^ 
genial and less responsible employment. 

The injuction, "Let patience have its perfect work,'^ 
seems expressly for Teachers ; for of all men they seem to 
have the broadest field for its cultivation and the widest 
scope for its exercise. 

And while by its exercise, they are benefitting others 
they are also developing a fruitful source of happiness 
and usefulness in themselves. 

The pupil may look to the teacher as a model of pa- 
tience and it becomes the teacher to look to "Him who 
teaches as never man taught," whose untiring patience is 
daily manifest in all his works ; — in the tiny plant too fee- 
ble to sustain a drop of water ; in the tender sapling that 
is swayed by every passing breeze, and in the towering 
oak whose great strength defies the storm and tempest. 
With what tender care and patient waiting does He rear 
this shrub, pouring upon it rain, heat and sun light and 
visiting it with wind and storm until it has come to ma- 
turity. The hardest rock which contains in its formation, 
the history of untold ages and seems to bid defiance to 
the ravages of time, is by the same exhaustless patience 
slowly cut away and ground to the finest dust, or decom- 
posed to fertilize the earth and harmonize the workings 
of nature. 

In a word, everything in the works of God teaches us 
lessons of patience and perseverance. And why should 
we not profit by this instruction in our efl'orts to secure 
mora^ and intellectual growth in those committed to our 
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care. We have only to use the means by patient and per- 
severing effort, for the development of character. Time 
mast cultivate and maintain the physical and mental pow* 
ers and ripen the fruit of our toil. Many a precocious 
child has been idolized by fond parents and praised by the 
admiring teacher who has never been heard of in after 
life. While in the same school those called "block-heads" 
by the impatient teacher, have often ripened into complete 
manhood and been crowned with the honors of true great- 
ness. Patient perseverance has done the work which im- 
patient haste had well nigh destroyed. There is no "roy- 
al road" to distinguished positions in the world. 

There are many severe tests of the young teacher's pa- 
tience. Like the Israelites in Egyptian bondage, he is 
often compelled to make brick without straw ; like the 
wise men and astrologers of olden times, he is called upon 
to interpret dreams without knowing what those dreams 
are. In other words, the teacher is expected to accom- 
plish everything, while the necessary means are withheld. 

He must take charge of fifty children of all ages, from 
the least unto the greatest ; children of all grades of char- 
acter and attainments whose home training has been very 
deficient and who are frequently sent to school because 
their parents cannot control them, or wish to be rid of 
the care of them. Yet, the teacher must manage them to 
the satisfaction of all the district ; must preserve perfect or- 
der, and that too without reproof or punishment. Or if pun- 
ishmcQt is neoessary, each parent claims exemption for 
his children and at the same time complains that the "mas- 
ter is not strict enough." Add to this, the readiness of 
43uch parents to eat all the gossip their children bring 
from school and to give circulation and new coloring to 
their false reports ; to censure the teacher in the hearing 
of his pupils for some fancied 'mismanagement, or trifling 
wrong. Perhaps some enraged mother has visited the 
school room to give vent to her passion^ io a tirftde pf 
abu^e upon bis defenseless heal 
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Think of it fellow teacher, do yon not need patience in 
circumstances like these ? 

And the very loccUioii of the school house is a tax upou 
the teacher^s patience. Where is the school house that 
does not tempt the pupils to trespass upon somebody's 
farm, garden or pasture ? Where is there a school lot 
that is not bounded by street iences and dirty roads, or it 
may be, by work shops and stables ? Where in Vermont 
can one be found pi^ovided with attractive play grounds ? 

Think what you please about these things, fellow teach- 
er, you must not find fault, but make the most of every 
thing you meet. 

Then the contracted and inconvenient school room that 
has been provided. It seems to have been the object of 
the district to provide the least possible space for the 
greatest number that can be packed into it ; to economize 
in the saving of fuel and school books I The room is so 
crowded and imperfectly ventilated that the m^ister can- 
not act with any degree of freedom nor breathe with 
safety, yet he is compelled to do both. His classes are so 
multiplied that he has no time for the necessary exercises 
of the school. Every family has a house constructed wfth 
spare rooms for ordinary and extraordinary occasious^ but 
where is the teacher who is provided with a school room 
of proper size and finish^ with ante-rooms, dothes rooms' 
and the like ? 

But you must be patient. Do the best you can under 
these slrcdghtened circumsfaDcesw Such a district doe9 
bot deserve a school, but yours is a benevolent, important 
work. Be patient and persevering. 

These two essential qualifications cannot be separated. 
Perseverance is the engine that drives the train on its 
graded track. But patience must dig down the bills, grade 
the valleys, bridge the rivers, and cautiously bear the 
train round diflScult corners and over doubtful roads. 
With perseverance without patience, all would go to wreck 
and ruin. Both must be in full exercise and have their 
perfect work. 
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School improvements are regarded as innovations. 
Such things were never known in their day, nor in the 
tlays of their grandfathers ; still they had better school 
than those we have and at less expense. So they reason. 
ITet, in their own domestic arrangements, in and about 
the farm house, nothing seems to be wanting that taste or 
utility could dictate. 

But any thing is good enough for a school house. It 
has the roughest finish, is unpainted, has huge desks and 
benches which seem to have been constructed as in- 
struments of torture.^ There is an old broken chair and 
rickety table among its furnishings, but no bell, or clock 
or thermometer, or book case ; no maps, globes or diction- 
aries. These would be superfluities and might be injured 
by the children I There are of course, noble exceptions 
to the school house here described, but this model will 
«ipply to the greater number. So there is still nqed of 
patience and perseverance, to remove the evil and secure 
the necessary improvements.* 

Teachers must know every thing. Imperfection is an 
admitted characteristic of human nature, but the school 
master must be perfect — able to solve every question 
and understand every fact from the most diflScult in math- 
ematics to the history of the land of Nod and Cain's wife^s 
parents. And yet, how little well qualified teachers are 
appreciated, is seen in the fact that those most sought for 
are the cIceapesL The experienced and competent teach- 
er who can secure a fair salary in some other state is of- 
ten set aside for the inexperienced, if perchance a half 
cent can be saved from somebody's school tax. What can 
be done in view of such facts, but to h^ patient and perse- 
vering ? 

Few and far between are the words of sympathy and 
encouragement for the teacher ; yet we sometimes hear 
them. A few understand his hardships and difficulties 
and attempt to cheer him on and co-operate with him in 
his arduous work. 
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Toil on then, fellow teacher, and be patient. There i^ 
nothing peculiar in your hardships and trials. All hare 
to endure them. The little world you govern will ga 
wrong. Sometimes children will be noisy and apparently 
care nothing for your wishes and comfort ; parents will 
manifest an almost total indifference to the welfare of the 
school, yet, you must be patient. It is true, that, these 
same parents would not trust an inexperienced gardener 
to train a rosebush, or a grape vine, without personal su- 
pervision. 

But they seldom, if ever, visit tllfc school or show any 
interest in the teacher's important work. Is it strange 
that he sometimes becomes disheartened and is ready to 
give up in despair ? But fellow teacher, be cheerhil and 
patient. Do the best you can. Pity the inconsistencies 
of those who complain of the legitimate results of their 
own course of action, and charge the blame on you. Dark 
days will come — days when every thing seems to go wrong 
and the best efforts of the teacher will fail. Meet them with 
patience and hope. Persevere in the noble work you 
have undertaken, and all will be well. On the whole, we 
do not wonder at the remark made by a certain school 
master while soliloquising upon the patience of Job ; he 
described the various ways by which the Lord tested his 
patience and wound up by saying, — "I don't see why the 
Lord did not make a school master of him.*' 

The above is an abstract of the Essay read recently be- 
fore the Chittenden Co., Teachers' Association by Mrs, 
A. B. SeaveTj of Burlington. The length of the essay for- 
bids its publication in the Journal in full. We have there- 
fore, taken the liberty to make an abstract, in which we 
have aimed to save all the valuable thoughts, and as far 
as possible, to clothe them in the author's own language. 

Ed. 

The Earth — the great school-house of our race in 
which soul and body receive training for another state 
of being. 
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RAIN. 

The great reservoir from wRich the water comes that 
irrigates and fertilizes the land, is the sea. It was ob- 
served by one of the sacred writers, long bctore the 
Christian era, (chapter 1st, verse 7, of Ecclesiastes) that 
" AU the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full. To 
the place from which they spring, they return,''^ 

For some wise purpose the sea is nearly three times 
larger in surface than the land. The process by whicli 
water is taken from the sea and distributed over the land 
is carried on through the agency of evaporation and the 
winds. Evaporation is occasioned by the heat of the sun, 
in which wonderful process nothing but pure water is 
taken up, the salt and other matters of the sea being left 
behind. If we allow one quarter of an inch daily of wa- 
ter evaporated from the tropical zone, the amount during 
the year would.be about seven feet and one half, which \^ 
raised into the air and becomes subject to the action ot 
the. winds. That there are pretty constant winds coming 
from the sea over the land to biiug moisture, and that 
these winds return as dry winds back over the sea again, 
is very evident from the fact that moisture in the shape 
of meteoric water of some kind, dew, rain, snow or hail^ 
finds its way to almost every part of the globe. In order 
to give a general idea of how this is affected, we will ad- 
duce a prominent example. 

The trade wind blows constantly along the tropical 
portion of the Atlantic, from East to West. It drives the 
warm surface water before it and piles it up in the Ca- 
ribbean sea and gulf of Mexico, thus forming the foun- 
tain head of the great gulf stream, which flows out between 
Cuba, Florid I and the Bahamas, runs along our coast, 
crosses the Atlantic and pours itself upon the north-west- 
ern coast of Europe. This trade wind bears an immense 
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amount of moisture in the shape of clotids and invisible 
vapor, which becomes condensed in part upon the Andes 
in South America^ from which the Amazon takes it risev 
and in part upon the mountains of Mexico and the United 
States. Besides this wind, there is another which seems 
to take its rise in the Pacific Ocean, flows from the south 
west, and sweeps entirely across the North American 
Continent which it waters with the moisture that it bears. 
Becoming dry like a pressed sponge, it passes out upon 
the Atlantic, where it again absorbs moisture, and 
moves on to water the lands of Europe and Asia, to re- 
turn again, in part^ as the trade wind of the tropics. 
Thus the system of irrigation established by the Creator 
for watering the land, is like the wheel of a vast machine, 
which, though apparently consisting of rude and uncer- 
tain instrumentalities, performs its work with so much 
regularity that evey point of the earths surface which is 
watered at all, receives annually about its accustomed 
amount. And so wonderfully adjusted is this machine, if 
it fails to give the due amount at one season, it 's pretty 
sure to make up for it at another. Hence, we expect that 
an extraordinary dry spell will be followed by abundant 
showers, and vice versa. 

There are other local breezes which appear like smaller 
wheels, as it were, in the general machine. They bear 
vapor from the sea to the neighboring mountains, which 
is condensed and precipitated as snow or rain. This 
rain forms brooks, rivulets, and rivers, and thus returns 
to the sea, to go through the same course again. Although 
millions and millions of cubic feet of water are taken 
from the sea every year by the process of evaporation, 
yet the sea is never lowered or rendered the more salt, 
for all the^srater that is constantly being taken from it by 
the agency of the sun and the winds, is as constantly being 
returned to it from the mouths of the rivers. The earth 
is not only thus watered; but is also cleansed of many im- 
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purities from decaying, matter which is carried into the 
briny sea, where it probably sustains fish-life, and where 
the dirty waters are purified, to be again deposited as 
pure flakes of snow or drops of water on the distant moun- 
tain tops. 

Such is the compensating system of Nature ! — in which 
death and decay are but a part of the great machinery of 
life and growth ; and by which the inert matter of the 
physical globe seems to be indued with an immortal, 
the' a mechanical, sort of life. And this life, in some 
aspects, appears as regular, as complex and as intelligent 
as that ^her life which pervades the great world of hu- 
manity. 

The amount of rain which falls at the various points of 
the earths' surface varies with the locality. While in the 
tropics it may be very considerable, at other points, as for 
instance, in Egypt and in certain deserts, it is nothing at 
alh We have as yet but limited information of the dis- 
tribution of meteoric water over the globe, but it is per- 
haps as great at the poles as in the tropics, and greater 
iu these two regions than at any points within the tem- 
perate zones. It varies considerably in different quarters 
of the United States. In Vermont the annual amount is 
probably not far from forty inches. 

In what manner water vapor reaches the polar regions, 
whether wholly by the agency of the winds, or in part by 
electrical action, and by what means clonds retain their 
misty character there in such a great degree of cold, still 
remains to be investigated. It is very certain that clouds 
have been seen at all seasons as far north as any explor- 
ing party has yet penetrated, and at a degree of temper- 
ature that one would suppose would immediately convert 
them into ice. 

The signs of a coming rain are numerous ; and they all 
furnish interesting subjects of investigation. They may 
be regarded as so many manifestations, as it were, of those 
nervous sensibilities which form a part of the life of th^ 
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globe. They are often witnessed in the effect which the 
coming storm has upon animal life, and especially upon 
tlae lower order of animals. Thus, in the warmer climates, 
when the rattle snake comes out of the grass and lies 
basking in the roads and beaten paths, it is thought to be 
an invariable indication of rain. And when in northern cli- 
mates the swine which run at large are seen making them- 
selves comfortable beds in ha8te,it indicates ajcoming storm, 
which they probably perceive from the presence or ab- 
sence of certain insects which they usually meet with 
while rooting in the earth, the insects in turn perceiving 
the change that is about to take place by means Ipss evi- 
dent, but which causes them to swarm in greater numbers 
or else to disappear altogether. These traits of physical 
nature furnish another analogy to similar traits of the 
moral world, where the lower orders of society, it is sup- 
posed, are the first to apprehend the coming of some great 
event. 

It would be interesting to give all the signs of rain that 
occur. They have been alluded to by poets from the time 
of Virgil to the present day ; but the object of these pa- 
pers is rather to call the attention of the state to a new. 
and interesting science than to give a treatise on it. There 
is no greater or more instructive entertainment for the 
mind than to ascertain the reasons for all the signs of rain 
which are exibited in Nature. 

Th^ manner of measuring the rain that falls, is by means 
of a vessel in the shape of a cone, the bottom of which is 
the small, pointed end. A vessel ot this shape enables us 
to measure small quantities which would otherwise escape 
observation ; for a comparatively small quantity that is re- 
ceived at the upper part or mouth of the cone, w^hen col- 
lected in ^he small pointed end, can be measured by a 
rule which is especially graduated for the purpose. Snow 
is caught in a differently shaped vessel with the mouth of 
tae same size of the rainguage. The snow is melted and 
poured into the rain-guage and then measured by the rule, 
in the same way as the rain. J. W. P. 
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PARTING HYMN. 
Glenwood Class of 1863. 
Bt Miss A. Whitney, a member of the class. 

Happy School-days now are over, 
Teachers' guidance done forever, 

We must go from hence to dwell — 
Though they walk no more beside us, 
God's own hand will surely guide us« 

With a kindness none can tell, — 
Though our hearts with hope are beating, 
Still our lips will keep repeating 

The sad words — Farewell, Farewell. ' 

We are leaving many pleasures — 
We have gathered many treasures 

As we climbed up science's height. 
Future years lie fair before us, 
Hope's bright bow is stretching o'er us. 

Filling aU our path with light ; 
Yet we feel our spirits languish. 
And our hearts are filled with anguish. 

As we say — Farewell, Farewell. 

But though many a tear is starting, 
One bright spot illumes our parting, 

Thrills our hearts with joy and love, — 
Future years filled with affection. 
Brighter grow by the reflection, 

God will guide us home above, ^— 
Earthly joys are all too fleeting 
Let us hope a happier meeting, 

As we say — Farewell, Farewell. 



Grammatical. — Somebody says that there are in the 
EBgliah Language, 20500 Noons, 9200 Adjectives^ 8000 
Verbs, 69 Interjections and 40 Pronouns. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

ANALYSIS NO. 3. 

It is very desirable, with advanced classes of Grammar^ 
Hometimes to pass over larger portions of an author than 
can be done, if every word of the lesson be parsed, or 
every sentence be fully analyzed ; yet it is generally need- 
ful to have some things specially assigned to be done. I 
have found no better exercise to require of such a class 
than the separation of each sentence into its propositions, 
and the giving of an account of the punctuation marks. 
That such an exercise involves a very satisfactory analy- 
sis of the passage, so treated, will, I think, appear to all 
who will read attentively the following 

EXAMPLE. 
Come, thou, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy ! It was thine 
By ancient covenant, ere Nature's birth ; 
And thou hast made it thine by purchase since ; 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 
Thy saints proclaim thee king ; and in their hearts 
Thy title is engraven with a pen 
Dipp'd in the fountain of eternal love. 

Task Book VI, 855-.863. 
The propositions in this passage are : — 

1. Come, thou, and added to thy many crowns. 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou 

2. who alone art worthy I 

3. It was thine 
By ancient covenant, ere Nature^s birth ; 

4. And thou hast made it thine by purchase since ; 

5. And [thou hast] overpaid its value with thy blood. 

6. Thy saints proclaim thee King ; 
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7. and in their hearts 

Thy title is engraven with a pen 
Dipped in tiw fountain of eternal love. 
The punctuation marks are accounted for as follows r 
The commas before and after thou are in accordance 
-with (Brown's) Rule 12. " Adverbs, when they break 
the connection of a simple sentence, or when they have 
not a close dependenco on some particular word in the 
context, should be set oflF by the comma.'' 

The comma after and is in accordance with Rule IS. 
" Conjunctions, when they are separated from the princi- 
pal clause that depends on them, or when they introduce 
an example, are generally set vff by the comma." 

The comma after crowns is in accordance with Rule 11. 
"Participles, when something depends on them, when they 
'have the import of a dependent clause, or when they re- 
bate to something understood, should, with their adjuncts,, 
be set off by the comma." 

The commas after one and earth are in accordance with 
Rule 7. " Words put in apposition, (especially if they 
have adjuncts,) are generally set off by the comma." 

The exclamation mark after worthy is in accordance 
with Rule 1. "Interjections, and other expressions of 
great emotion, are generally followed by the note of ex* 
clamation." 

The comma after covenant is in accordance with Rule 
14. " Prepositions and their objects, when they break 
the connection of a simple sentence, or when they do not 
closely follow the words on which they depend, are gen- 
erally set off by the comma." 

The semicolons after Urth and since are in accordance 
with Rule 1. "When several compound members, some 
or all of which require the comma, are constructed into 
a period, they are generally separated by the semicolon.'^ 
The period after blood is in accordance with Rule \. 
**When a sentence is complete in respect to sense, and in- 
dependent in respect to construction^ it shouldtbo marked 
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with a period." No new rules are required for the re- 
ixiaining lines. 

To this exercise, which is of great value in itself, may 
be added, the parsing of di£ScnIt words, the analysis of 
particular propositions, an examination of figures of Gram- 
mar or Rhetoric, when they occur, a discussion of the sent- 
iments or style of the author, or whatever else may seem 
best for the class. E. C. 



VACATION. 



Cornucopia of good, 

CrowDcd with blossoms, filled with fruit ! 
Who'd not grasp thee, if he could ? 

Let us dance to harp and lute, 
Singing ever in thy praise 
Through these priceless summer days. 

Cornucopia of nuts 

Hard to crack ! we've emptied now, — 
Trudging over frozen ruts 

In the fields the sages plough. 
Nuts do vary ; may be sweet, 
Bitter, shriveled, minus meat. 

Cornucopia of good 

Gives us ease and pleasures rare. 
We who've long expectant stood 

Fragrance, bloom and fiavor share. 
By the freshness round thee shed, 
Just from Eden thou hast sped 1 M. Y. 



Why, Sir, the teacher should be the strongest and most 
angelic man that breathes. No man living ier intrusted 
with such precious material. No man living can do so 
much to set human life to a noble tune. — Dr. Holland. 

To become a successful disciplinarian, vigilance, ener- 
gy, discretion, firmness and mildness, are the essential 
requirements. 
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SURD SQUARE SOOtS, 

A METHOD OF DEVELOPING THE PACTIONAL PART OP SURD 
SQUARE ROOTS INTO CONTINUED FRACTIONS. 

By reference to the geometrioal probtem for finding a 
common measure between the diagonal and the side of a 
square, (*) it will be found that the side is to the diagonal 
as 1:1 +± 

2 +Jl^ 

2+i 

2&C. 

It is also known that the side : the diagonal : : 1 : ^2 (f.) 
Hence we may infer that -y^2^1+l 

•2+1 
2+1 

The same thing can also be shown directly, by a proce/98 
similar to the one indicated by the commoD role, thus :— 
,1 



2(1- 
1 a 



2i| The first approximate di- 

2/ visor of the remainder is S}; 

j_^2l=^ ^^^ 2d approximate divisor, 

'25 2 -f the 1st q«dtient 1-^ ; 

- _^rt2 5 , and this divisor again. is us^^ 

• 5 12 to get a nearer approximatij 

• 5 J 2 quotient to be put in tlie 

^"^^12^^oQ place of the 1-2, and so on. 



29 
.29 

"29 no 



1^2^22^ 



(*.) See-tUs problem in Davies' Legendri9,iBt the end of IBock 
lY. 

(f.) Given in a oorollarv <^ Prop, Kk of the «amc Book. 

16 
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Whence^ the first approximate root ia 

2 ^2 

The2di8,l?=l+1 

^ 5+1 



The3di8,lA= l+l 



2+1 

2+1 
2 



I The 4tb isy ll|= 1+1 

2» 2+1 

2+1 
2+1 
2 

: The 5th is, 1??-1+1 

^" 2+1 

5+1 
2+1 
2+1 
2 
and so on, each new approximation giving an additional 
tenn to the continued fraction, Hence we may oonolude 
that the exact root = 1 + a continued fraction of the, 
given form extended without limit. 
By a similar process we may find 
V'&l+l V^2+l_ 

1+1 __ 4+1 

"2+1 4+1 . 

■T+l_ l&c. 

2 &c. 

V'8==2+l Vi«^=3+1 

1+1 6+J 

i+l 6+1 

T+i^ " e&c. 

4 Ac. 



D^i^ofOB r#ocA«9^ Ojffke. vn 



Vll«3+1 


Vlji-ss+i 


3+1 


^+1 


«+l 


«+i 


3+1 


2+1 


«>e. 


6^. 



Now comparing these cases in order to discover, if possiUoy a 
general rule, we find that ike Jlrgi denominat&r m eoeA lomUtnued 
JractioH it the fnoHemt ^ thnMe ike tntire paH of ike root divided 
by the d^erewoe between ffo ^trat fitciNler iemd the iatyegt perfeti 
^fnare corUaimd in it; the tecomd 4etwmimiftor is eipmtto dauik 
the entire part tjf f^ rMf ; lAe third denominator i$ eqtnd to the 
Jirttf the fouf^k tf am l €o Hb tecondy tmd so on ; which in fact fonns 
a rale applicahle to eveiy case. G. N. A/ 

(To be conolttded in the next nvmhtrO 



DiQKiTY OP THE Ti&AOHER^s OffWR — ^Timothj Titcoinb 
eays many pleasant tfaings to ^ Thomas Arnold Jom^j 
Schoolmaster." Among them is the foUowing: 

** And now, before cloaing, let me do the honor to your 
position which I find it in my heart to give, for I bold 
that position secxmd to none« The Christian teacher of a 
band of children combines the office of the preeicher and 
the parent, and has more to do in shaping the mind and 
the morals of the community than preacher and parent 
united. The teacher who spends six hoars a day with my 
child, spends three times as many hours as I do, and 
twenty-fold vaore time than my pastor does. I have no 
words to express my sense of the importance of your of- 
fice. Still less have I words to express my sense of the 
importance of having that office filled by men and women 
of the purest motives, the noblest enthusiasm, the finest 
culture, the broadest charities, and the most devoled 
Christian piirpose." 

The teacher shonld first discipline himself; afterwards hk 
papils. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY, 
What Number of SiMumiNEOtTa STtoiES shall fiB PuR* 
suFinifN OUR Schools? — Last October, Supt. Jw«on Smyth 
of Ohio, raised the question whether it would not be better 
greatly to reduce the iminber aixd recitations of each day, 
and give time for longer and i»ore carefolly prepared les- 
ions in the branehes selected for a giten term. ** Why 
not/' he inquires, ^' make Geography, or Arithmetic^ or 
grammar, the leading stttdy ier a» given term ? I ^ ik)t 
inteod that tbisK, or any other mrglr bratyeb should be 
made the exdiiw^ ftfiidy for a ^y. 1 would give dne 
time to those studies and general eitereises wbicii do not 
demand severe mental ap] lication in their p'reparation, — • 
KQch as elocution, i)»pelling, pennmnship, singing and map^ 
drawing. These would afford llie requisite variety, relief 
and rest/' This extract is from the letter which Mr. Smyth 
addressed to a large nnmber of tfie leadhig edncatorsF 

throughout the country, soliciting flieir opinions on thi» 

%Xih]Q{3i, In dbe time he nerceived answers from hveniy^ 

six of the nnmb^r addre»^ed, which he published in hi» 

unrtoal report for 1862. 

We* bring forward this subject simply to sfistethe qncs^ 

t ion for discussion in our own State. Is there need of 

reform in this direction? What are the arguments pro 

and con? 

The bpmions of the gentlemen who responded lo the 

enquiry, !Mr. Stoyth classified under three heads. 

: let, Those who approved of a radical change. 
:ftl, ^hdse who opposfett radical but favor a Umiied 

cbfvige*. . 
3d, Those \*4io oppose any change whatever. 
Of the ^*ir/ class there were sixteen out of the twenty. 

six; of the second class there were^ta:/ of the ttirrf class 

tbere were four. All argue the question at length and 

with Ability. 
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We shall be happy to hear trom our Teachers on this 
eubject, and will publish brief and carefully written arti- 
cles ou either side of the question. 

Shall the class be drilled on a single study until that i» 
mastered and then take another, or shall they have two' 
or three solid studies at the same time ? That is the 
question. 

Journals of Educatton. — There are now published in 
the United States twelve Monthlies and one Quarterly, 
(Barnard\s American Journal of Education,) The twelve 
State Journals aru* name4 io tlie order of their age« 

1. The Connecticut Common School Journal. 2. The 
Massachusetts Teacher. 3. The New York Teacher. 4. 
The Ohip Educational Monthl3% 5. The Pennsylvaliia 
School JonrnaL €, The Illinois Teacher. 7. The Rhode 
Island School Master. 8. The Indiana School Journal. 
0. The Wisconsin Journal of Education. 10, The Maine 
Teacher. 11. The Verrabnt School Journal 12. Tho 
Iowa Instructor. Six other States have had Journals, 
viz.^ Michigan, New Hampshire, Kentucky, Missouri. 
North Carolina and Georgia. How many of them are 
dead and how many only sleep y time alone can telL The 
war has undoubtedly had its influence upon them. So it 
has upon the living ones. Their existence has depenQed 
upon individurcd effort and enterprise, and they must be 
sustained. We cannot estimate the evil consequences of 
suspending the influence they exert- 

American Institute of Instruction. — The Thirty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, 
will be held in Concord, N. H., at the City Hall, on the 
25th, 26th, aod 27th days of August, 1863. 

Ihesday, August ^5. — At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., the meeting will 
be organized 4or the transaction of business, and to listen to tho 
usual acl(lresi5fts of welcome, and the President's Annual Address ; 
after which there will be a Discussion upon the following subject : 

" Whoi iHStniciign is best adapted to prepare our Pupils to ap* 
predate and discharge their duties as Citizen^ and Patfiots f 



At 8 o'dock, P. M^ a Lecturo by Bev. Henry B. PariLer, oT 
Concord, N. H. 

Wednefda^^ Attgy$l 2$.^— At 9 o'dodc, A. Bi., a Ditcassion.. 
Subject: "< WaM the gemnd imttodwtUin of Obfeet TemMt^iml^ 
Mir SchooU be benejteiaif' 

At 11 o'dock, A. M., a Lecture by FVof. Mwk Bailej, of Yale 
College, Mew Haven, C6nn. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M^ a Lecture by Hon. J. M. Gregory,. 9n* 
perintendent of Public Instruction of MieUgao. 

At S 1-2 o'clock, P. M^ a DiscuBsion. Sutijeet : «" Bett Jlfe^odf 
of Teaching Reading.** 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Ber. B. 6. Kbrtbvopy Ag^t 
of tbe Maasachusett» Board of Edacatton. 

7%ttr9da^ Auffuet 27.— At 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussioo. SuIk 
ject : ^ State and Loctd Superintendence of SchooU, , 

At 11 o'clock^ A. M., a Lecture by Bev. £. B. Foster, IX D^ 
of West Springdeld, Mass. 

At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., a Lectinre by Bev. James Freeman 
Clarke, IX D.^ of Boston ; to be followed by a Discussion. 

At 8 o'clock, P. M.^ a Discussion^ to be followed by brief Ad- 
dresses from Bepresemtatiyes of several States. 

The American Normal School Association will bold a meeting 
lor the transaction of business, at some time during the session of 
the Institute. A. P. Stoiie, Plreeideni, 

S. W. Mason, Seerekny, 
Boston, June 20, 186^. 

N. B. — ^Free return tickets wiO be Iwmisbed by 1^ Secretary 
at tbe meeting. Price of board at Hotels, ^1>00 per day. 

The Duke of Welungtok aeyer forgbt an offensive 
battle ; he was always on tbe defensive^ even in advanc- 
ing and besieging ; the capture of towns by storm, and 
Tout of armies by a gallant charge, being so many finde» 
for which every thing had been prepared. 

Torres Vedras is the great monument of his military 
genius, great as Austerlitz, as ^ Paradise Lost,^ as ^ Faust '^ 
or '^ TaDcredi.^' It was as original as grand. Few com- 
prehend it yet, which is one of the attributes of genius ; 
but it saved an empire. — BenUey's Miscdlany. 

Query. — In the last paragraph of the little article o» 
the '' Duke of Wellington/' what is the antecedent of tha 
pronoun "which ? " 
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^ OUR BOOK TABLR 

~ Robinson's Matbematioal Series.— We have before us of 
^his Series, The New Elementary Algebra; the New Univerrity 
Algebra ; the New Geometry and Trigonometry, and the Conic 
Sections and Analytical Greometry. 

Many of Robinson's works have been before the public for sev- 
<eral years, and have uniformly received the approbation of practi- 
<cal Teachers. We once used his University Algebra and Geovm- 
try as they were^ and found them well adapted to the school-room. 
These books have been re-written and much improved, both in the 
arrangement of matter and in the practical examples. They are 
distinguished for originality and thoroughness. The author's 
methcds of solution and demonstration are entirely his own, and 
are marked by simplicity and clearness. The Elementary Alge- 
bra has been recently prepared, and contains the general features 
of the larger work, and is admirably adapted to its designs. Rob- 
inson's Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry is one of the best 
books of its kind. We have no doubt the series in their present 
form, will enjoy the favor and patronage which they so ricfafy de^ 
serve. 

Sheldon's Lessons on Objects. — This is a book of over 400 
pages, published by Charles Scribner, of New York. Its author is 
Supt of Public Schools in Oswego, N. Y., and is himself a practi- 
cal Teacher. The book is designed for children between the ages 
of six and fourteen. It is eminently practical and brings out this 
new method of instruction in bold relief. The book should be 
owned by every teacher in the nation. 

Keel's Elementary and Comprehensive English Gram* 
MARS. — PubUshed by Blakeman & Mason, New York. These 
books come to us claiming fecial merits ; and from the examina- 
tion we have been able to give them, we judge that they may claim 
superiority over most of the 400 English Grammars extant In 
the matter^ arrangement and style^ we find a correctness, simplicity 
and beauty which we admire. These features must tend to make 
the study of Grammar, so oflen regarded as dry and uninteresting, 
attractive and successful. The Committee on Text Books for the 
Boston Schools, say of the Comprehensive Grammar, " It is a 
very extraordinary production, and if not decidedly the best text- 
book, is decidedly the best treatise on Grammar of which we have 
any knowledge." 

American Journal op Science and Art. — ^The July No. 
is on our table, and is as usual, full of new and important matter. 
Only $5 per year, postage prepaid. XMresa, Editors, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

' TitE Continental Monthly for July has an inviting table of 
eontenCs. Its artides are imbued with life, and are adapted to the 
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W% Booh, PeriodieaU, Et Cdera. 

stirriog times in which we live. To single subscribers, $^ ; to 
clubs much less. Address John F. Trow, 50 Greene St., N. Y. 

Godby's Ladt's Book, —Never old— always new and inter- 
estiDg^ T)ie August No. cootainsall the late fashions, with figures 
to Olustrate, and a beautiful steel engraving entitled. '^ Hallowed 
be thy name." For $2,50 we will furnish Godej and oar School 
Journal one year. 

Atlantic Monthly. — August No. contains excellent articles 
on a variety of subjects. Among these are, An American in the 
Hbnse of Lords ; Theodore Winthrop's Writings ; Wet-Weather 
Work ; The Geological Middle Age ; Side Glances at Harvard 
Oass-Day ; Political Problems, and Conditions of Peace. Atlan- 
tic with our Journal for $3,00. 

Elements op Written Arithmetic. — By Charles Davies, 
LL. D. Published by Barnes & Burr, New York. Any book 
from the pen of this distinguished author is worthy of attention. 
This work has caught up the idea ei ^ Object Teaching " so pop- 
ular at present in every department of instruction. It does not 
form a connecting link in the Series of the author's Course^of 
Mathematics, yet he regards it important to have the book used 
after the Primary. Teachers will be glad to get hold of it. 

Congregational Quarterly, for July, 18G3, is a very at- 
tractive Number. Its articles are readable and instructive. To 
the denomination this periodical is invaluable. Only $1 per year. 
Address Rev. H. M. Dexter, Boston, Mass. 

Ballotj*s Dollar Monthly Magazine. — "The cheapest 
Magazine in the world," it is claimed. Each number is complete 
in itself, and is illustrated by wood cuts. Published in Boston, by 
Elliott, Thomas &> Talbot, 

The Scholar's Diary. — Published by Schermerhorn, Ban- 
croft & Co., New York. This little work is designed to encourage 
pupils to keep a record of passing events, and to guide them so 
that they may do it properly and accurately. Its printed pages 
contain models, rulies and suggestions, and the blank leaves are to 
be filled up with original exercises. The idea and execution of 
this work are excellent. 

Ellsworth'* Primary Blackboard op Letters and Fig- 
ures ought to be hung up in every school*room and nursery in the 
land. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Ninth Annual Report cf the Supt of Public Instruction in 
New York State is before us. It is a ponderous and very valuable 
document of more than 400 pages. 

Glenwood Ladies' Seminary, — Whole number of different pu- 
pils, I8(i; average attendance, 115; number of Boarders, 85; 
number of Graduates, (July 1863,) 26. Fall Term begins Sept. 9, 



r>. APPLETON & COMPANY, 

443 '& 445 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

12rao. 288 pages. Muslin. 75 cents. 

This new school book, by the wellkiiown and popular author of works 
on Composition and Rhetoric, presents many peculiar and invaluable im- 
provements both in the treatment and in the arrangement of the subject 
matter. 

Definitions are approached by means of preliminary illustrattion, 
which makes their abstract language intelligible, while it is in process of 
learning. 

Words are classified under the parts of speech entirely and exclusively, 
ac ording to their lisi. All such inconsistCHcies as "adjectives uged as 
nouns," •«adverbs used as adjectives," *» transitive verbs used intransitive- 
ly," etc, are avoided. A word used as a noun is called a noun, a verb 
used intransitively is called an intransitive verb, etc. This simple & natural 
course does away with all arhitraty classification of words, and enables 
every pupil to classify them readily and correctly for himself. 

The Kules op Syntax are not left to the end of the book, but are 
introduced as they are needed , in connection with etymological parsing. 
Thus is avoided the absurdity (inevitable in all books that keep back the 
rules of Syntax) of requiring a pupil to give the case of nouns in mstances 
in which he can have no possible clue to it 

The Matter is divided into Lessons of convenient length, followed, in 
every case, by a practical Exercise, which immediately applies, in every 
variety of way, the principles just learned. This gives an opportunity for 
a great amount of exercise — of lively interest to the pupil, and irect 
practical utility— -not only in parsing and false syntax, but also, under 
etymology, on the forms of words, etc. 

A Brief and rational method of analyzing sentences is presented not 
encumbered by technical* terms, not perplexing to the teacher, or requiring 
1 abor on his part t omake it available. 

DippicuLTiEs are coldly met and clearly dealt with. There is no non- 
committalism. A lesson is expressly devoted to the explanation of per- 
plexing constructions. 

In minor particulars, it is claimed that this book will be found to con- 
tain many improvements . " All these cannot be specifiedhere. Suffice it 
to say that it is believed to possess superior merit* especialy in its drawing 
clear lines for distinguishing the several parts of speech ; in its ignoring 
the neuter gender, an absurdity engrafted on the English Gramiaar from 
the classical languages ; in its treatment of the comparison of adjectives ; 
in its lucid and comprehensive exposition of auxiliaries and practical direc- 
tions and exercises for teaching their propor use ; in its introd uction of 
need as a'in auxiliary of the present potential ; and in its pcculiare terseness 
and perspicuity of style. The book aims, to educate, in the true sense of 
that word — to draw out the pupil s power of thought — to mak his mast ery 
of langua^ intelligent and not mechanical, and to render Grammar as 
attractive a study as it has neretofore been repulsive. 

SINGLE COPIES, FOR EXAMINATION, SENT AT 

3 m HALF PRICE. 
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IN WHAT PARTICULARS KERL'S COMPREHENSIVB ENGLISS 

GRAMMAR IS BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



!• It teaches more that is of practical utility to the writer or 

speaker. 
2. It contains a much better article on Capital Letters. 
S. It contains a much better article on Punctuation. 

4. It contains a much better article on Versification, — ^probablj 

the only set of principles that teach the true mechanism of 
English verse. 

5. It contains a better article on Rhetorical Figures, and on the 

other devices which give beauty and vigor to style. 

6. It contains a simpler, sounder; and more comprehensive article 

on the Analysis of Sentences. 

7. It contains the true theory of Moods and Tenses, and shows 

better the nature of Participles and Infinitives. 

8. It exhibits a wider circuit of the various constructions of the 

English language. 

9. It surpasses in the number, pithiness, variety, and generally in- 

teresting character of its Exercises. 

10. It is drawn more directly from English and American litera- 

turCy. and is not conipiled, to so great an extent, from other 
Grammars. It is more like a map made from the countiy 
itself than from other maps. 

11. Its principles are better illustrated by examples, and doubtful 

points are better decided and fortified by quotations from 
writers of good authority. 

12. The matter, throughout the book, is better classified and ar- 

ranged, — a very important item ; for a well-classified book is 
more easily learned, more easily remembered, and much more 
convenient for reference. 



Kerl's Elementary Eng^lish «rammar» 

ISO PaseM. Price 35o. 
Speciniefi copy sent for examination^ on receipt of 20 c^nts^ 

Kcrl'8 ComprehensiTe English Orammar. 

35 O Pa&ces. Price TSc. 
Specimen copy sent for examination^ on receipt of 60 cents, 

BLAKEMAN & MASON, 

Publishers, 
91 Murray Sft., New YorR. 
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12mo. 288 pages. Muslin. 75 cents. 

This new school book, by the well known and popular author of works 
on Composition and Rhetoric, presents many peculiar and invaluable im- 
prorements both in the treatment and in tEe arrangement of the subject 



Dbfinitions are approached by means of preliminary illustrattion, 
which makes their abstract language intelligible, while it is in process of 
learning. 

Words are classified under the parts of speech entirely and exclusively, 
acrording to their %u}. All sue u inconsisteiu-ies as ^'adjectives u^^ as 
nouns," ••adverbs used as adjectives," *»transitivo verbs used intransitive- 
ly," etc., are avoided. A word used as a nouu is called a noun, a verb 
used intransitively Is called an intransitive verb, etc. This simple &natural 
course does away with all arbitraiy classification of words, and enables 
every pupil to classify them readily and correctly for himself. • 

The Kules cf SY^TAX are not lelt to the end of the book, but are 
introduced as they arc needed, in connection with etymological parsing. 
Thusjis avoided the ab&uidity (inevitable in all books that keep baek the 
rules of Syntax) of requiring a pupil to give the case of nouns in mstances 
iniwhich he can have no possible clue to it 

The Ma-ttek is divided into Lessons of tonvenieiit length, followed, in 
every case, by a practical Kxcrcise, which immediately applies, in every 
variety of way, the principles just learned. This gives an oppoitunity for 
•» great amount of exercise — of lively interest to the pupil, and direct 
practical utility — not only lu parsing and false syntax, but also, under 
etymology, *cn^the forms of words, etc. 

A Brief*^ and rational method of analyzing sentences is presented not 
encumbered by technical terms, not perplexing to the teacher, or requiring 
labor on his part t omake it available. 

Difficulties are coldly met and clearly dealt with. There is no non- 
committalism, A lesson is expressly devoted to the explanation of per* 
plexing constructions. 

In minor particulars, it is claimed that this book will be found to con- 
tain many improvements. All these cannot be spcciiiedhere. Suffice it 
to say that it is believed to possess superior merit especialy in its drawing 
clear lines for distinguishing the several parts of speech ; in its ignoring 
the neuter gender, an absurdity engrafted on the English Grammar from 
the classical languages ; in its treatment of the comparison of adjectives ; 
in its lucid and comprehensive exposition of auxiliaries and practical direc- 
tions and exercises lor teaching their propor use ; in its introd uction of 
iieed as an auxiliary of the present potential ; and in its peculiare terseness 
and pen^icuity of style. The book aims, to educate^ in the true sense of 
that word — to draw out the pupil s power of thought — to mak his mast ery 
of language intelligent and not mechanical, and to render Grammar as 
attractive a study as it has iieretofore been repulsive. 

SINGLE COPIES, FOR EXAMINATION, SENT AT 

3 m HALF PRICE. 
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Vol. V. SEPTEMBEE, 1863. No. IX. 

LETTERS TO HIS TEACHERS ; 

BY A SUPERINTENDENT* 
NO 2. 

M198 S. : Your scbiool is one of the largest and most 
diffi<mlt to manage ia town. It is composed of lads and 
misses not selected from the best governed families in 
the neighbourhood, but coming from a village district 
just as they are. The intermediate school gathers in 
children at that age when they are the most unmanagea- 
ble. In many instances, they have assumed family gov* 
ernment at home and have expected also to rule in the 
school-room. Besides, they have been contaminated by 
the corrupting influences of village life. The very at- 
mosphere they breathe is impregnated with moral poison. 
All these circumstances tend to make your task more 
difficult. But you have managed them weW. Under 
your discipline the school has become quiet and orderly. 
Your activity and enthusiasm have awakened in your pu- 
pils, a new interest in school duties. They are more 
punctual, more attentive and industrious, more patient 
under restraint, and every way, better children and bet- 
ter scholars. 

All this your Superintendent is happy to observe and 
acknowledge. You deserve success : for you have earn- 
ed it by unwearied toil. 

With so much of approbation and praise and even more 
might be expressed; allow me to criticise what I deem a 
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defect in yonr method of teaching. I think 70a do not 
dnHyour classes quite enough. You ieaeh them and 
hear them redUj but they should be put under such a 
rigid process of drilling as would compel them to master 
every thing they undertake. This diseiplise should be 
as severe as the mUitary^ and should hold them to their 
work from the beginning to the end of the term. No 
fact nor principle should be passed over until it is thor*^ 
oughly incoiporated into their minds and until they have 
the power to express what they have learned, clearly^ 
properly, and in their own language. 

But allow mo to be more definite on one point — ^Youi 
teach too much m concert. To relieve the monotony of 
the school-room and give variety, concert recitation is val- 
uable. There may be some other advantages to be de- 
rived from this method, but to adopt it as a general or 
frequent exercise, in classes, defeats the very object the 
teacher should have in view. 

And first, concert recitaion tends to destroy the habit 
of self-reliance. It divides the responsibility of perfect 
recitations among the class, when it should rest upon 
each individual member. All the real benefit any pupil, 
receives in school, results from study and recitation. 
Hebce, each must studbf for himself and recite for him- 
self. No other person can do the work for him, or aid 
him in performing it. Any exercise or method of instruct 
tion that has a tendency to rob the scholar of his self-re- 
liance and hard labor, does mischief. 

Again, concert recitation encourages idleness. The pu- 
pil that chooses to play during study hours, finds here a 
sure protection from exposure and barm. He has no les. 
son, but that is of little consequence, as he may fall in smd 
be borne on with the class. He has only to imitate the 
sound and repeat so nearly on time that the discord shall 
not bo discovered. Even if he does not recite at all, if he 
only moves his lips the deception will not be discovered. 
The temptation to idleness under this process, is too great 
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to be resisted bj many pupils and should never be placed 
before them. Each member of every class should be as in- 
dependent and self-reliant as in the ^'no class" system. In 
no other way can idleness be prevented ^ in no other way 
can the pupil be educaied. 

I have no doubt, Miss S., that you will fully agree with 
me on this poiut, when your attention is directed to it. 
At any rate, you will appreciate my motive in writing 
you this letter of commendation and criticism. 

I am, as ever, your Friend, 



THE NATIONAL TEACHERS' CONVENTION. 

A convention of teachers from all parts of the TJn* 
ion, to the number of eleven hundred, assembled 
at Chicago on the 5th inst, and continued in ses-* 
aion three days. N*ew England was largely rep* 
resented by both male and female members^ and 
the press of Chicago h extremely enthusiastic over 
the intelligence and influence they exerted upon the con- 
vention, John D. Philbrick, superintendent of the public 
schools in Boston, ably presided during the session, .and 
• his introductory address is spoken of as a scholarly jand 
liigh-toned production. The first day's proceedings were 
characterized by a lecture from F. D. Adams of Newton, 
Mass., upon " The bearings of popular education on 
civilieation.'^ During the remainder of the session, from 
the eastern delegates, a paper was read by S, W. Magon 
of Boston, upon " School gymnastics and physical train- 
ing," and lectures were delivered by Rev. Thomas D. 
Hill, D. D., of Harvard University, Henry Barnard, LL. D. 
of Hartford, and by others from various parts of the east 
and west. The addresses embody much that, is suggests 
ive and pertinent, and clearly show a healthful interest in 
educational progress aud the statistics of the schools. 
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Ko better proof of the real value of the conventicm is 
seeded than the feet of its representative character, and 
perfect harmonious action. As a gathering of educators 
it was interesting and important; but viewed in the 
light of a universal power and influence through which is 
to be moulded the lives of coming generations, the con- 
vention becomes one of great intellectual weight and nsr 
tional importance. To the brain and enterprise of New 
England the country is indebted for most of the educa- 
tional advantages it enjoys. And it is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that the principal elements of the Conven* 
tion should be compored of the same material that has . 
moulded the genius and talent of the age. The Chicago 
Tribune says of the eastern delegation : — 

" We have heard a good deal about leaving 'New 
England out in the cold/ as if she were not worthy of 
theliospitalities of the Union, and only fit to teach school^ 
write books, and keep the commandments. We are glad 
tiiat she is fit for so much, even m the estimation of those 
who are unfriendly to her ; and so far from keeping her 
out in the cold, we ought only to be too glad to keep her 
at all, and in our judgment the highest honors and the 
highest places in the land are not a whit too good for her. 
She is undoubtedly the salt of these States, and hers are 
the intelligence, nobility and virtue which keep the com- 
pact strong and sweet. We don't mean to say that there ^^ 
is no goodness out of New En^and, or that she alone can 
whittle and make wooden nutmegs, but we do say that 
if she really were lefl out in the cold, there wouldn't be 
many warm firesides left for an honest man to sit by. 
In other words, that New England, in spite of the copper- 
heads, is a ' trump.' We are all of us proud, too, of the 
nasal states — our sisters of the big bonnets and old-fash- 
ioned gowns and petticoats — for we remember that many 
food things have come out of them, and that they have 
eld the body of the republic together by the splendid 
blood and brains which they have put into it." 

We are indebted to the Springfield (Mass.) Bepublican 
£>r the above notice* Ep« 
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THE POSITIONS OF OUR PUPILS- 



BY DIO LEWIS, M. D. 




After ventilation, no subject bearing npon^ 
the health of our children, during:' their 
school-days, is so important as position in: 
sitting and standing. 

First, a word on their attitudes while 
standing or walking. 

Figure I shows a position of the arma 
which is much in vogue. If the hands be 
thus joined behind, it is not impossible to. 
carry the head and shoulders well back ; but 
the tendency to hold the body in the illus- 
trated position is so strong, that, among the 
thousands I have seen walking with their 
hands thus joined, not ten have carried^ 
their heads and shoulders erect. 



Figure 1. 



s Figure 2 represents another attitude com- 
mon in our best schools. Such folding of the 
arms tends to contract the chest. Whoever 
will fold his arms thus, and carefully watch 
the influence upon his shoulders and chest? 
will need no further illustration. One exper" 
imenter found that the quantity of air inhaled 
at a single inspiration was reduced from ten 
to twenty per cent, by holding the arms in 
this position. 




Figure 2, 
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"Figure S presents a good attitude for tbe 
RpiBO and chest, and one which, if practised 
in school, would tend to form the habit of 
walking erect. If teachers will stand or 
walk but ten minutes, holding the hands and 
anns i*i this position, I think they will be 
convinced of the truth of what I am gaying. 

The attitude in figure 4, may 
appear rather unseemly ; but in i 
physiological aspect, and asmeet-^ 
ing certain defects which are al- 
jnost universal among, the young 
of our country, it is the best 
possible position.^ The muscles 
in the back of the neck are, in al- 
most every young person, so | 
vivak as to permit the head ha- 
Figure 3. bitually to droop. Carrying the 
hands thus interlocked upon the back of 
the head, with the requisition that the pupil 
shall, during five minutes, three or four times 
a day, stand or walk with the head drawn 
firmly back against tlie hands, would do_^ 
more to correct the habit of drooping should-" 
ers, and a weak spine, than any other exer- ngur© 4. 
•cise of which I can conceive. 





It is not, however, for me — an outsider — even to sug- 
gest to teachers how ofteU; and how long such attititdes 
shall be practised. I simply take the liberty to say, 
diat they would tend strongly to correct certain distor- 
tions of spine, shoulders and chest, which are more or 
less inevitable, with the present positions in our schools. 

But a tenfold more serious evil, in position^ is seen in 
the pupil at his desk. 

The fece, when the head is held erect, is perpendicular, 
while the top of the desk is nearly horizontal. But tbe 
line of vision must be not far from a right angle with the 
surface of the book »or atlas. To secure this necessary 
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"relation betweein the face and the page, the pupil leans 
ferward and holds his face nearly parallel with the desk- 
top, or the page of the book. If it were possible to hold 
the head bacic, and see the part of the atlas nearest the 
pupil, with the line of vision at an angle of forty-five 
•degrees with the surface of the page, how is the pupil to 
^ee the part of the atlas which is one foot farther from 
hiQ face ? This he cannot do without carrying his head 
one foot forward. To be constantly changing the focal 
distance through the range of a foot, wopuH soon ruin his 
eyes. 



When pupils become fatigued by leaining forward, or 
from a conviction of duty would hold the head erect, we 
frequently see them attempt to secure the indispensable 
relation between the face and the page by pkcing two or 
three books under the upper end of the atlas. I have 
devised a simple, cheap, and, several eminent teachers 
say perfect means, by which this evil is entirely removed. 

It is illustrated in figure 5. 
The ladder is strong and 
not liable to get out of re- 
pair. The wire pall which 
supports it, is united with 
41 1 at the upper end, not by 
a hinge, which might get 
out of repair, but by simply 
entering small holes in the 
side pieces of the ladder. 
The paH is held to the lad- 
der below by a strap, 
which, with a hook, serves 
to alter the inclination of 
tfie ladder at pleasure. 
The finger-bars are joined 
Kgnee 5. - to the ladder bj strong 
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hooks, which are caught 
upon the cross rounds, and 
may thus be raised or low- 
ered by a single motion of 
the hand. If placed as 
seen in the cut, they will 
hold two books, — ^for exam- 
ple, a Latin Header and 
^— Lexicon. 

Figure 6 shows two 
books thua supported. 



Figure 6. 




Figure 7 illustrates the position 
of the pupil while using tne New 
Book-Holder. 

Every desk in the large school 
of N. T. Allen, Esq., at West New- 
ton, is supplied with this new in- 
vention ; and Mr. Allen has written 
me a very warm note of commend- 
ation, attesting their success in 
securing an upright attitude in his 
pupils. 

I have spoken of this book-hold- 
er, not because it is the only means rigure 7. 

by which such advantages may be secured, but as an 
illustration of possibilities. There is not an ingenious 
mechanic, but will for a dollar, furnish some simple meana 
which will more or less perfectly secure the same results. 
Engaged, for many years as a teacher of gymnastics ii^ 
schools, my attention has constantly been called to the 
false positions among our pupils ; and in these few para- 
graphs, I have ventured, for the first time as regards 

part of them, to call the attention of the public to the 
subject. 
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EXPRESSION IN READING. 

Tis not enough the voice be loud and clear, 
'Tb modulation that must charm the ear, 
When desperate heroines grieve with tedious moan, 
And whine thdir sorrows in a see-saw tone, 
me same soil sound of unimpassioned woes 
Can only make the yawning heroes doze. 

TTiat voice all modes of passion can express, 
Which marks the proper word with proper stress ; 
But none emph^ic can the reader call 
Who lays an equal emphasis on aU, 

Some o'er the tongue the labored measures roll, 
Slow and deliberate as the parting toll, — 
Point every stop, mark every pause so strong, 
'^heir words like stage-processions stalk along, 
All affectation but creates disgust. 
And even in speaking we may seem too just. 

In vain for them the pleasing measure flows. 
Whose recitation runs it all to prose ; 
Repeating what the poet sets not down, 
The verb disjoining from the friendly noun ; 
While pause, and break, and repetition, join 
To make a discord in each tuneful line. 

Some placid natures fill the allotted scene 
With lifeless drone, insipid and serene ; 
While others thunder every couplet o'er. 
And almost crack your ears with rant and roar. 

More nature oft and finer strokes are shown 
In the low whisper than tempestuous tone ; 
And Hamlet's hollow voice and fixed amaze, 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys) [?] 
Than he who, swollen with big, impetuous rage, 
Bullies the bulky phantom off the stage. 



^1^ Avoid OiremnloctUioH. 

He who,^iii eames^ studies o'er his part, 
Will find true nature cling about his heart 
And modes of grief are not included all 
In the white handkerchief and moumfnl drawl \ 
A single look more marks the internal wo 
Than all the windings of the lengthened O ! 
Up to the face the quick sensation files, 
And darts its meaning from the spea(king ejes ; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair. 
And all the passions, all the soul, is there. 

Barnard's Journal. Vol. IV, 



Avoid Oircundocution. We have seen this expression; "Sim- 
jplicity of style is safe for all, for the writer and the reader. 
The former'is more sure to be correct, and the latter is more 
certain to understand." It is related of Erskine that hfc 
was very impatient, of any infringement of this require* 
inent of good taste. 

One of the judges who was in the habit of speaking in 
a very pompous manner, once failing to attend an ap* 
pointment with Erskine, explained that his brother had 
rfallen from a stile and sprained his foot. " It was fortu- 
nate for your brother," said Erskine, " that it was not 
from your style be fell, or he had certainly broken his 
•■neck." 

A clergyman having introduced into his sermon the 
'words " ostentations man " wished to satisfy himself 
whether all classes in his congregation would under- 
"stand their meaning. So he called his footman and 
asked liim what he thought was meant by an ostentatious 
'man. " Why, sir, a perfect gentleman ; " said Thomas 
'^^ Very good " said the clergyman, " send the coachman 
here," and he was asked the same question. ^' An osten* 
tatious man sir, replied Ellis, " why I shonld say an os* 
•tentatious man means what we call (saving your presence) 
^a YQTy jolly felbwP The clergyman thought dmplicitff of 
swords very necessary to his usefulness. 
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THE WINDS. 

There are several causes operating to produce wind. 
Air, like most other substances, is expanded by heat, 
and contracted by cold. The heat of the sun then, by 
expanding the air, causes a motion in it, which is wind. 

When we raise the upper lid of a bellows, air rushes in 
at the opening below ; and in in a similar manner cur- 
rents of air are produced upon the surface of the earth 
when the air in contact with it is lifted up by expansion 
from heat. As the air in the equatorial regions of the 
globe is always highly heated, it expands upwards and 
flows away towards the poles, while the cold, heavy air 
from the polar regions flows in toward the equator. But 
as the motion of the air around the axis ot the earth is 
but slight near the poles, while it is about one thousand 
miles an hour at the equator, it follows that currents of 
air from the poles would not flow directly south and 
north and meet squarely at the equator, but they would 
incline toward the west, and when arriving at the equato- 
rial regions, would form a strong current to the westward 
like that of the Trade wind. 

The force of this trade wind is still farther increased 
by the motion of the air occasioned by centrifugal action. 
As a consequence of this action the air 'of the poles is 
drawn towards the equator, and pursues the same course 
as if set in motion by heat. 

Still another cause of wind is the condensation of water 
vapor in the atmosphere, by which not only the elastic 
force of the vapor is destroyed, but an immense amount 
of latent heat is given out. As the piston of the steam 
engine is moved by the pressure of the air when the 
gteam is condensed, so is the air moved when the water 
v«^r in it, which is steam at low temperature, is con- 
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densed. The condensatioii in hail stonns is so sudden 
and great, and the latent heat given out is so immense, 
that the cloud is rushed suddenly upwards into a very 
cold region of the atmosphere where its moisture is fro- 
zen into hail ; and accordingly, the wind produced by 
such sudden action is usually very violent. A whirl-wind 
in the bosom of the clond might throw all the vapor to 
the circumference where it might become congealed into 
a cylinder of ice weighing tons. The stories of such 
masses of ice having fallen from the sky are not improb- 
able. 

Electricity is perhaps a more potent agent in the pro- 
duction of wind than any other which we have men- 
tioned. Located at the poles as centres of action, it 
would attract either the positive or negative elements of 
the atmosphere, while it would repel the opposite ; thus 
occasioning motions in the air proportionate to its own 
violence and energy of action. It would seem that it ia 
by the agency of electricity alone that clouds amidst the 
intense cold of the polar regions are kept from freezing. 
Whirl-winds and tornadoes and hurricanes are undoubt- 
edly occasioned chiefly by electricity. The direction in 
which the winds whirl, ought always to be noted,whether 
with or against the hands of a watch. 

The usual means for observing the lower currents of 
the atmosphere is ihe weathercock. In some cases the 
the rod is extended down through the building, and by 
means of a needle or pointer attached to it, points out on 
a dial on the ceiling, the direction of the wind, so that all 
the observer has to do is to look up to the dial in his 
room or in the cientre of the house. 

We have mentioned a South West current of wind 
which prevails throughout a considerable part of the 
Northern hemisphere. It will be seen that the heated 
air which flows away from the equator toward the north 
has a velocity of eastern motion of about a thousand 
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miles an hour, which would cause this air in its progress 
northward to incline toward the East, and thus to appear 
to come Irom the Soutii West. J. W. P^ 



FITNESS FOR TEACHING, 
Timothy Titcomb discourses in the following strain to- 
" Thomas Arnold Jonea, Schoolmaster J^ We hope the 
Teachers of Vermont will listen to these suggestions ; 
for they are full of truth and importance. Ed. 

*' Real fitness for teaching comes only with the most 
varied and generous culture, with the best talents enthu- 
siastically engaged, and the noblest Christian character. 
Dr. Arnold was a great schoolmaster simply because he 
was a great man. His " fitness for hearing recitations 
was the smallest part of his fitness for teaching. Indeed^ 
it was nothing but what he shared in common with the 
most indifferent of his assistants at Rugby. His fitness 
for teaching consisted in his knowledge of human nature 
and of the world, his pure and lofty aims, his self-denying 
devotion to the work which employed his time and pow- 
ers, his lofty example, his strong, generous, magnetic 
manhood. That which fitted him peculiarly for teaching 
was precisely that which would hare fitted him peculiar- 
ly for any other high oflSce in the service of men. His 
knowledge of the ordinary text-books may not have been 
greater than that which you possess. His excellence as 
a teacher did not reside in his eminence as a scholar and 
a man of science, though that eminence is undisputed ; 
but in that power to lead and inspire — to reinforce and 
Iructify — the young minds placed in his care. He filled 
those minds with noble thoughts. He trained them to 
labor with right motives for grand ends. He baptized 
them with his own sweet and strong spirit. He glorified 
the dull routine of toil by keeping before the toilers the 
end of their toil — a grand character — that power of 
which so noble an example was found in himself*'^ 



The great result of schooling is a mind with Just vision 
to discern, with free force to do \ the grand Schoohnaster 
is Practice. CarlyU^ 
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SURD SQUARE ROOTS. 

A. method of developing the fractional part of surd 
•quare roots into continued fractions, 

(concluded) 

If we apply the rule given at the close of the previous 
article, to the extraction of the square root of 7, we shall 
obtain fractional denominators, thus : — 

11+1 

15-H_ 
4 Ac. 
The fractional part of thiB result can be redaced hy 
the common role a little modified ; bat it will be mor» 
convenient first to change the continued firaction into the- 
form 3_ 

4+3_ 

tti 

4 &c., a form which can also readily b» 
obtained directly by the method applied to the number 
2, with only the variation of making 3 the constant nu- 
merator. 

Now to make a rale for reducing such a continued 
fraction, we may take the general form, a 

T+» 

b &G., ol 



which the Ist. appr.=: ? 



the 2d " =-?^ 



b'+a, 

tu. Qj u — ftb'+a* ab.b+a.a 
^^^ *•* -b»+2i;b=(b»+a)b+b.a, 

the 4th « — ab'+a*b _ (ab»+a*)b-fab.ft 

b*+3ab+a» (b'+2ab)b-f(b^+a>a 
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Whence it appears that tbe numerator oi tke 3d apr 
proximation=b times the numerator of the 2d-f:a tim©» 
the numerator of the Ist ; the denominator of the same 
being=:b times the denominator of the 2d-|-a times the 
denominator of the 1st; — ^and that the terms of the 4th 
appr. are formed by similar operations on those o£ the 3d 
and 2d — and so on. 

Indeed we might regard the form- a, 

b+a^ 
b+a_ 

b &c,j as the 
primary one for all fractional parts of square roots. Wo 
should then have the constant numerator equal 
to the difierence between the given number and the larg- 
est perfect square contained in it.. 
We may say then, v'6"=2+2 

V3F=6+;3 • 4+2; 

12+3 4+2- 

12:+3_ 4 &0.1 

12 &c. 
But the forms having unity for the constant numera*- 
tor, when practicable without fractional denominators,, 
are prefeiable, being more easily reduced. 

The beauty of these forms of the loots of numbers is 
too apparent to require eomment. They certainly give^ 
evidence of the exquisite harmony that permeates the* 
whole numerical system. G. N. A. 



INFINITE SERIES. 



The summation oi infinite series is among the elegan^ 
cies of mathematics and hence is rather more attractive 
this warm weather than some other topics. The method 
devised by G. N. A. for the series proposed in the June 
No., is quite pleasing and perhaps as good as any unless 
we may prefer an absolute generalization. The only 
&ult I can possibly find with it is ibat rt does not sharpljr 
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define the law of the series by which we can extend it at 
pleasure. Suppose we pnt ^e series under the f<mii 
11111 
1. 2 2. 3 3. 4 4. 5 5. 6 &c. 
Let q=;=the nnmQrator8=l in this case : xne=s£rst &ctors 
of denominator8=l. 2. 3. 4. 6. - - — n in order, in 
this case ; pc=difference between Motors c^ denonriaatoni 

=1 in this case. Then — ^ =L(^4-^-M—) 

in(m+p) p m m+p - 

If this is true of these two fractions, it will of course be 

true for series composed of them. Then we shall have 

in the given series 

S^l I 2 "^2"^V n 5 _i_ 1 _ n 

r ] 1 i_ 1 L I i+T~E+i. 

(23 n n+1 > 

Now, when n=infinity,— p- =0 ; hence the sum of the 

series is simply 1. 

Given fhe series 1 — 1+1 — 1+1 — 1+ <fec. 

The sum is evidently =- Now, since any 

1 — ( — 1) 2» 

two consecutive term8=0, why not the entire series ? 
Ex. Required the sum of the series, 

^+^+l+-l + &c. to infinity. T. 

6 ' 24 ' 60 '^120 ^ 



Man becomes what he is, principally by education ; 
which pertains to the whole of life — A good education 
consists in giving to the body and the soul all the perfeo* 
tion of which they are susceptible. Plato. 

Education awakes the innate power of the mind, and 
high cultivation confirms it. Horace. 

We regard education as the formation of character, 
physical, intellectual and moral ; as the process by which 
our faculties are developed, cultivated and directed, and 
by which we are prepared for our station and employ- 
luent, for usefulness and happiness, for time and eternity. 

Woodbridge. 
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THE NtJMBiEiEl NINE. 

The number 9 certainly has many peculiarities, which 
have been deemed by some almost mysterious. As our 
By stem of numbers was adopted at a time when the '^Immor- 
tal Gods " were supposed to meddle somewhat with the 
affairs of men, it may have been imagined that the Deities 
had taken this number under their especial care and cast 
about it a mystic shade through which no mortal eye 
could see. But laying aside all superstition and viewing 
the subject in the more modern light of common sense, 
the phantom shades will vanish into air and we shall no 
longer see " as through a glass darkly^" 

The properties of the number 9 alluded to in an article 
of the Apr. '' Journal " I think may all be made to hinge 
upon this one, namely : " If any number is divisible by 9y i 
the sum of its digits is also divisible by 9." This prop- 
erty is very well explained in some of the text-books on 
Arithmetic in common.use ; but I will venture on a brief 
explanation and from this will endeavor to draw some of 
the other " mysteries " out of darkness into light. 

Since 9 is 1 less than 10, any number, upon being mul* • 
tiplied by 10, takes to itself 9 times itself or in other 
words itself times 9. Take, for example, the number 3. 
3xl0=30=3+(9x3). The same is evidently true of 
any other number as well as 3, and it is equally evident 
that if we multiply by 100 or any other power of 10, we 
chall still have an exact number of9's plus the original 
number. 

Now take the number given as an example in the arti- 
cle referred to, 5625. 

S6000=exact No. of 9'8-f5, Ist digit 
600= " " " " -1-6, 2nd digit 
20= « " « «+2,38tdigit 
5J^ u u u t. _j>5^ 4th digit 

5625=exact No. of 9^s+18, sum of digits. • 
18 



Thus it appears that any number is made op ot an e^- 
act number of 9's plus the sum of its digits. If then the 
whole number is divisible by d, the sum of its digits must 
be divisible bj 9, and also, <^ If a number, divided by 9 
gives a remainder, the sum of its digits divided by 9 will 
give the same remainder." 
Take the example given, 5872 
5eoa=exact No. of 9's-i-5 
800= " " " "+8 
T0= " " '' "4-7 

a — " « « « -j-2 

5872=exact No. of 9's4-22, sum of digits. 
If we had divided 5872 by 9, our last dividend would 
have been 22, then in the end we get the same remainder 
as if we had simply divided the sum of the digits by 9. 
''The digits of any number being transposed, i^nd tim 
> original number subtracted, the remaiii^r is divisible by 
9." Take the example giyeb, T,364:,289^ the sum of the 
digits is S9-^9=4J: Then^ acoording to the above explana- 
tion the whole number equals an exact number of 9's-^3« 
Now in whatever order these digits stand, their suB^ 
being the same, they stiU represent an exact number of 
• ys+3. 

Transpose, 8,294,6S7=«exact No. of 9^b+3 
Subtract original, 7 3«4 2«9=exact No. of 9's+3 
930,348=exact No. of 9'sHrO 
Other transpositions are unnecessary, the same is evi- 
dently true in all cases. J. L. R 



At the first it is no great matter how nmeh you leam^ 
but Jiow well you learn it. Emsmua. 

The intellect is perfected^ not by knowledge but by 
activity. The arts and sciences are powers, but every 
power exists only for the sake of action ; the end of Phi<^ 
loaopby is not knowledge^ but the energy conversant 
about knowledge. Aristoffe^ 
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EXAMPLES IN GBAMMAB. 

<<Jame8, come to me." M. F. Y. in June No* 

Ladjf^ Shepkerd, I take thy word. 
And trust thy honest offered courtesy, * 
Which oft is sooner found in k>wly sheds 
'With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls, 
In courts of princes, where it first was named. 
And yet is most pretended : in a place 
Less warrented than thi<i, or less secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to change it, — 
Eye me, blessed Proyidence, and square my trial 
To my pioportioned strength. — Shepherd, lead on. 

MUton. 

This passage from Milton's Gomus well illustrates the 
usage referred to. The word Shepherd is twice used. 
It is used by the lady in both cases for the same pur- 
pose, namely, to call the attention of Comus to what she 
is about to say. So, in the sentence quoted by M. P. V* 
James serves to call the attention of ^the person whose 
name it is : and may be followed by a command, Come to 
me ; or by the entreaty, Do come to me ; or by a ques- 
tion, Will you come to me ? or by a declaration, He came 
to me. Neither shepherd in the one c(|se or James in the 
other, makes any part of what is said (i. e. of the com- 
mand, entreaty, question or declaration,) to the person 
addressed; but prepare him to listen, by intimating be- 
forehand that what is to be said will be said to him. 



Be Accurate. Teach children to make every sentence 
clear, grammatical, and pure in expression. — Parents as 
well as teachers should notice vihaXhind of use is made of 
good language, as certainly as they should enforce the adop* 
.tion of good language. A newspaper paragraph says 
" Thursday was appointed a day of humiliation and 
prayer in the church for peace. Special prayers for the • 
speedy return of sick and wounded soldiers, and those 
who may die in battle, are appointed to be read." 

Query. Did the House of Bishops mean to apppint a 
day of prayer for the peace of the church ? and did they 
propose to pray for the " speedy return " of those who 
may die in battle ? Is there anything in the construe- 
tion of the sentences to prevent our getting an erroneous 
jdea in each case ? 



tH QuerieB to oUt OofdHhulofii 

QUE&IES t*Oti OTtR tJO^TfelBttTORSi 

1. Mk. Editor; In the article on Rain in the last iitilti* 
ber of the School Journal 1 find the following \ " It wad 
observed by on© of the sacred writers, long bef(jte th0 
Christian Era, (chapter Ist, verse 7 of Ecclesiastes)^ that 
' All the rivers t-iin into the sea, yet the sea is not Itilli 
To the place from which they spring they return.* '^ 

Will J. W. P» inform his readers^ what translation of 
the Bible he tises ? 

2. Page 191 of the same Journal, I fiild the foUowitig : 

*^ GRAMMATiCAL*--*Somebody says that there are in the 
English Language, 20500 Nouns, 9200 AdjectiVeia, and 
40 Pronouns." 

Query .-^ Are the rest of the 100000 Words which inaket 
tlpourla^gug^ge, adVetbs, conjunctions and prepositions 1*^ 

3. In E. C/s article on llnglish Grarhilidr, (page 152: off 
the same Journal) I fihd a quotation from the Task Eoofc 
beginning ] " Come,* thou, and, added to X\ty naanyr 
crowns," and on the next page this remark: ""Th^-Gem- 
tnas before aha after thoU are in accordance witJfe 
(Brown^s), tlule 12. ' Adverbs, when they Breafe the^ 
connection of a simple sentence, or when* they ka^^e not 
'a close dependence on some particular word m tbe eoiii- 
text, should be set ofiF by the commak' ^ 

Will E. 0. please explain how "• Vi^j^ ^y^faa adtevb ? 

W. 
« tVhAt authority has W. for awwithi g tiiaft tileie aw 19000a word» 
in the English Language not bem accounted for h Bd. 

4. T., in the June No-, of the'Jol«rBa^stt7Sy(^Iqfwotle*^rolnJ 
memory,) *^The sides of a rfglrt-angted' triangle bear the ra- 
tios 3, 4, 5 to each otber in the omder of theiT leogth."" These^ 
words seem to declare that the sides oS miy^ nght-angled^ 
triangle bear the ratioa ssmed ;. biit thisv ei eourse,. b not 
the meaning of T, r for it cannot h»vB escaped bis Botice 
that right-arrgled' triangles may be found whose sidtes m 
the order of their length shall bear to each other the ra- 
tios 5, 12^ 13? 'j 8y l^(y VI ; and many others. Tbia meaDy 
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ing of the writer^ then, appears to be, that, in the right- 
angled triangle referred to, the sides bear to eaoh other, 
the ratios 3, 4, 5 in the order of their length. 

Now how is this conclusion reached ? 

A Schoolmaster. 

5. Another Teacher Inquires, '^ And sometime when 
E. G. or some other writer on Grammar, is at liberty^ I 
wish he would give explicit direction how to make a dry 
class of drier young ladies who consider themselves ad- 
vanced and don't want to 'go over participles again,' inter^ 
esting, I have tried quite hard six terms to teach a 
good school and have made out tolerably well as a gene- 
ral thing, but now when a scholar tells me the ' first day ' 
that he is going to study ' grammar and passing/ I have 
learned to shudder within inyself. I lay no claim to origi- 
nality or ingenuity. Can any of my older brothers or 
sisters in the work recommend a substitute for those 
qualities ? If they can and will, or inform me how the 
qualities themselves may be obtained, they will greatly 
oblige an earnest seeker." J. F. 

EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

THE queen's ENGLISH. 

We have been much interested in reading from the July No. 
of the Upper Canada *' Journal of Education/' an article written 
by Dr. Trench, Dean of Westminister, entitled " A Plea for the 
QueerCs English,^* And we believe our readers will be gratified 
by liberal extracts without much comment. 

And first as to the use oi ^^ singulars andpluraUy — 
" It is a general rule, that when a verb has two or more nomi- 
native cases to which it belongs, it must be in the plural number. 
But let us take care, what we mean by this, in each case. 
When I say, * John and James are here,' I mean 'John is here and 
Jame is here ;' but when I say, * the evening and the morning 
were the first duy/ I do not itiean * the evening was the first day 
and the morning was the first day,' but I mean * the evening and 
the morning made up the first dag,' So that here is an impor- 
tant difference. I may use a plural verb when it is true of both 
its nouns separately, and also when it is only true of them taken 
together. Now, how is this in another example? Am I to say 
•f two and two are four,* or * tfpo and two is four? * Clearly I 
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iCDODOt use are m the Brat explanation, for it cannot be trae that 
two is four, and two is fouif But how on the Eecond ? Here as 
clearly, I may be gramnmtit^lly ctwrect in saying *two and two 
Are four/ if, that is, I understand something for the two and the 
four to apply to : two apples and two apples make (are) four ap- 
ples. But when I assert the thing merely as an arithmetical 
truth, with no tq)ple9, I do not see how ^ are * can be right I 
am saying that the sum of both numbers, which I express by two 
vnd two, ts, makes up, another number, four ; and in all abstract 
cases, where we merely speak of numbers, the verb is better sing* 
ular : two and two * is', four, not * are,' The last case was a some- 
what doubtful one. But the following, arising out of it, is not so t 
— ^We fiometitnes hear children made to say, ' twice one are two.* 
"For this there is no justification whatever It is a plain violation 
t)f the first rules of grammar ; ' twice one * not being plural at all, 
but strictly singvlar. Similarly, ^three times three are nine,' is clear- 
ly wrong, and all such expressions ; what we want to say being 
simply this, tihat three taken three times makes up, is equal to, 
nine. You may as well say, *nine are three times three, ' as 
^ three times three are nine.' ^ 

It will be seen here that our author expresses some novel views, 
without special regard to established grammatical rules. If he is 
correct, much of the instruction of the school-room is wrong. We 
will notice one or two examples. 

"Two and two w four." Is not "two and two" plural, and 
even two itself? And musi not a plural subject have a plural 
verb ? And what is the difference in the idea expressed by " two 
apples " and two as an " arithmetical truth." Again, " twice one 
is two." Is " twice one " singular ? One is singular, but twice 
-one is more than one, and " more than one "is plural. How can it 
be otherwise, if we abide by grammatical definitions at all ? 

Next comes the " use of adverbs." — 

" I have heard young ladies, fresh from school, observe how 
^sweetly a flower smells, how nicely sudi an one looks, and the like. 
Now all such expressions are wrong. These verbs, to smeU, to 
look, as here used, are neuter verbs, not indicating an action, but 
merely a quality or state. To smeU sweetly, rightly interpreted, 
could be applied only to a person who was performing the act of 
smelling, and did it with peculiar grace ; to kok nicely, could only 
be said as distinguishing one person who did so, from another 
whose gaze was anything but nice. The Queen's English requires 
us to say, ^ How sweet the flower smells ; * ^ How nice such an 
^ne looks. ' " 

But I pass on now to Spelling. — 

" The first shall be, on the trick now so universal across the At- 
lantic, and becoming in some quarters common among us in Eng- 
land, of leaving out the ' u ' in the termination ' our ; ' writing 
^honor, favor, neighbor^ Savior, dfc. Now the objection to this is 
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%ot obIj iliat it makes rerj ugly words, totally unlike anjihina in. 
the English language before, but that it obliterate all trace oftbe 
derivation and history of the word* It is true that honor and 
^fixc(yr are derived originally from Latin words spelt exactly the 
same ; but it is also true that we did not get them direct from the 
Latin, but through the French forms, whidi ended in *e«f.* 
Sometimes words come through as many as three steps before 
they reach us— . 

«« 'Tfpoa Gretk at first ; that Qre^k was Latin toadte; 
That Latin, French ; that French to Ehgliah Btraid^" 
The omission of the ^ t^' is an approach to that wretched attempt 
to destroy all the historic interest of our language, which is kno^m 
by the name of phonic spelling ; concerning which we became 
rather alarmed some years ago, when we used to see on our read!^ 
ing room tables, a journal published by these people, called the 
Phonetic News, but from its way of spelling looking l^efrimtk 
nuis. There seems to be considerable doubt in the public mind 
how to spell the two words ecstcuy and apostasy » The former of 
these especially is a puzzle to our compositors and journalists* ft 
it to be extasy, extacy, eestacy, or ecstasy ? The question is at 
OQce' decided for us by the Greek root of the word. This is ecsta^ 
sis, a standing, or position, out of, or beside one's-self. The sane 
is the case with apostasy, a standing offer away iVoni a man's for- 
mer position." 

Lay and Ue seem not yet to be settled. FiBw things are more 
absurd than the confusion of these two words. To*^ ^ ' is a v^rb 
active transitive ; a hen lays eggs. To ^ lie ' is a verb neuter ; a 



rard lies in bed. Whenever the verb lay occurs, something 
must be supplied after it ; the proper rejoinder to be * Sir, there it 



sluggard lies in bed. 

must be supplied afU 

lays,' would be ' lays whatT The reason of the confusion has 

b^n, that the past tense of the neuter verb ' lie ' is ^ /ay ' looking 

very like part of the active verb, * I lay in bed this morning.' 

But this again, is perverted into laid, which belongs to the other 

verb." 

*^ I pass from spelling to pronunciation. We still sometimes,- 
even in good society, hear ' ospitaly' * erb^' and * tJin5/«,'-— aH of 
which is very offensive, but the last of them by far the worst, es- 
pecially when heard from an officiating clergymaii. The English 
Prayer- Book has at once settled the pronunciation of this word 
for us, by causing us to give to God our ' humble and hearty 
thanks ' in the general thanksgiving, Umlle and hearty no man 
ean pronounce without a pain in the tibroat ; and ^ urnblaruxrty ' he 
certainly never was meant to say ; Aumble and Aearty is the only 
pronunciation which will suit the alliterative style of the prayer, 
which has in it not only with our Ups, but with our Uves, If it 
urged that we have < an humble and contrite heart,' I answer so 
have we the ' strength of an horse : * but no one supposes that we 
were meant to say * o norseJ The following are even more deci- 
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five: ^ holy and hamble men of heart:' Hhy humble servants:^ 

not thine. 

• 

From pronunciation we come to punctuation, or stopping. 
Many words are by rule always hitched off with two commas. 

* Too ' is one of these words ; ' however f* another; ^ also,' another ; 
the sense in almost every such case being disturbed, if not de- 
stroyed, by the process. I remember beginning a sentence with* 

* However true this may be.' When it came in pi:6of, the inevi- 
table comma was after the * however,' thus of course making non- 
sense of my unfortunate sentence. I have some satisfaction in re- 
flecting, that, in the course of editing the Greek text, I believe I 
have destroyed more than a thousand commas, which prevented 
the text from being properly understood. One very provoking 
case is that where two adjectives come together, belonging to the 
same noun-substantive. Thus, in printing a nice young man, a 
-comma is placed after nice, giving, you will observe, a very differ- 
ent sense from that intended : bringing before us the fact that a 
man is both nice and young, whereas the original sentence intro^ 
duced to us a young man that was nice. While I am upon stops, 
a word is necessary concerning notes of admiration. The only 
case I know of where they are really necessary, is where the lan- 
guage is pure exclamation, as in — ' How beautiful is night ! ' or, 

* O that I might find him ! ' " 

Let these paragraphs speak for themselves. 

Glenwood Ladies' Seminary. — Fall Sessson begins on 
Wednesday, Sept. 9. A recent graduate from Dr. Dio Lewis' 
School in Boston, will have charge of the class in Gymnastics. 

Dictionaries in ENGLAND.-There are at the room of the agent 
for Webster's Dictionaries, at Maaon & Hamlin's, 274 Washington 
Street, specimen copies of six different editions of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, published in England, and also specimens of " Noah Web- 
ster's British and American Spelling Book," and " The Illustrated 
Webster Reader," also from the English Press, No person can 
examine these volumes without realizing how very great a popu- 
larity the name of Noah Webster has attained in Great Britian. 

— Boston Journal, July 23, 1863. 

Rutland Co. Educational Association met at Rutland, 
Aug. 13 inst., president S* M. Dorr in the chair. From a report 
of the meettng which we happened to fall in with, we learn that 
the meeting was quite fully attended and conducted with spirit. 
The subjects of Arithmetic, Grammar and Beading were earnestly 
discussed by Messrs. /. S. Adams, B. F, Winslow, B. F, Bing- 
ham, G. R. Hitt & Rev. A Hyde. Addresses were delivered by 
Secretary Adams and Messrs. H. Clark and /. Joslin, C. Par- 
menter was Secretary pro tem. 

Was any effort made to extend the circulation of the Vermont 
School Journal, or any desire expressed to have it live ? 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Eaton's ComhoK School Arithmetic : Taggard & Thomp- 
son, Boston. 

This is a new work on Arithmetic, by a popular author, and 
what is stiU better, by a practical teacher. We believe that no 
man is capable of making a good school book who is not himself 
an efficient teacher. The work before us was prepared for that 
class of pupils who have but a limited time to study the subject, 
and, as it seems to us, is admirably adapted to the Common School. 

It has retained the leading features of the " Treatise on Written 
Arithmetic ' by the same author, and all the more practical mat- 
ter, while it has omitted the more difficult and less important. 
This book cannot fail, relying on its own merits, as all school 
books should, to find its way extensively into our public schools. 

An Outline g^ the Elements of the English Language, 
FOR the Use of Studeints : Charles Scnbner, New York. 

This admirable little work was prepared by Prof. N. G. Clark 
of Union College, and lately Professor \i^ the University of Ver- 
mont. It is designed to prepare the way for a more extensive 
study of English Literature, and is the result of many years study by 
the author, in the course of his professional duties in the College. 
The book is written in his own felicitous style and is well printed 
on good paper. It should be owned by every practical teacher 
* and student in the land; 

IlAUPKii's Pictorial History of the Rebellion. No. 1 
of this splendid work we havR noticed. Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 have 
not betMi noticed for the simple rensori that they have failed to 
reach ns until now. But we find these numbers fully sustain the 
charade:' of the work as promised by the enterprsing puUrLshers. 

The subject matter is well selected and arranged, the style is 
fle^ant and attractive and the execution of the work is entirely 
eatisfactory. Every family should have a volume, to preserve in 
living characters, to their children and to the latest posterity, the 
memory of this infamous rebellion. 

Mason's Manual of Gymnastics. We have noticed thi:^ 
book in a previous No. of the Journal and now take our pen to 
say, we are so well pleased with it that we have procured fifty 
copies with a view to furnish teachers who may wish to introduce 
Gymnastics into their schools. The work is admirably adapted to 
our common and graded schools and can be used at once, by any 
teacher, without instruction. We will send it by mail, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of twenty-five cents. We will also send ^^Lewis* 
Gymnastics^' a book of 275 pages, containing a full developement 
of his new system of Gymnastics, for $1,25. 
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The Atlantic Monthly. September, 1863. Bostons 
Ticknor & Fields. 

*<The present is a capital number. CoL Higginson leads the 
table of contents with a spirited delineation of '^ The Puritan Min- 
ister " as he was in the days of his greatest glory, but lowest sala- 
ry. E. L. Pierce has an interesting article on the < Freedmen of 
Port Eoyal/ Agassiz illustrates ' The Tertiary Age. ' Heniy 
M. Aiden gives a brilliant account of ^Thomas De Quincy.' 
Hon. Charles Sumner briefly describes some < Interesting Manu- 
scripts of £dmund Burke.' < Harvard Heroes ' and ' Who is 
Roebuck ? ' • are the remaining essays. The stories, < The Matk- 
«r Safe,' * Mr. Martin's Disappointments,' and the beginning of 
Mrs. Lewis' are all readable, as are the poems and literary 
notices." 

The Continental Monthly. September, 1863. N. York. 
^'The Continental opens with an explanation of the ' Southern Hate 
of New England.' «The Early History of Printing and the News- 
paper Press in Boston and New York,' contains many curious and 
interesting facts. *The Great Riot,' meaningHiat of New York, 
is very ably and fairly discussed. Hon. Robert J. Walker clinches 
his former damaging exposition of ' Jeff Davis and Repudiation.' 
But the article in the present number which will command most 
attention from thoughtful readers, is that of Dr. McGowan, on 
* Japanese Foreign Relations.' It displays the same mastery of 
his subject, particularly in its bearings upon this country, which 
has made Dr. McGowan's Lectures in most of our large cities so 
acceptable to the mercantile classes and all others who heard, 
them." 

Godet's Lady's Book. Always new and attractive. The 
Sept. No. is ready for the thousands of its admirers. 

The California Teacher. We welcome this to the broth- 
erhood of our State Educational Journals. Its first No. was 
printed in July last. It has four resident Editors and sixteen 
Contributing Editors. A formidable array of talent pledged to a 
good cause. Long live the California Teacher. 

Wells' Phrenological Journal continues to come to our 
table. It is a valuable periodical, extensively illustrated and ably 
conducted. The Sept No. contains a portrait of G^n. Grant and 
of many others with sketches of character, and other valuable 
reading. Price. $1,50 per year. Address, Fowler S^ Welisj No. 
308, Broadway, New York. 

Dr. Lewis's New Book-Case, (represented in his artidein 
the present No. of the Journal), we are prepared to fomish for 
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SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SEBIES OF BEADEBS! 

In. consequence of the great success of Mr. Epes Sargent in his speciali- 
ty of preparing Readers for school^', there has been a large demand lor new 
books from him ; and he has consequently^ jjrepared an entirely new and 
improved Series of Headers, which have been carefully and elegantly elec- 
trotyped, and are now ready for sale. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improye- 
m^t Tvhich constant consultation with our best teachers have suggested, 
«reincluded. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the best, the hand- 
somest, the most carefully prepared^ ar.d, we may add, the cheapestt ever 
yet published. Our most accomplished elocutionists frankly admit the 
striking superiority of the Serifs;- Mr. Sargent having had his entire 
time fcr years to give to the preparation— an advantage wHch he has en- 
joyed over all known compilers. 

Mr. Sargent's long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a 
literary man, acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in onb 
Series of KlJfciders, of \\hich millions are still sold annually, are a guaran- 
tee that committees cannot go far out of the way of the public wants, in 
selecting his New Series. 

Sargent's Original Dialogues. A handsome large duodecimo of 33C 
pages, with a fine portrait of the author, engraved on steel, and wood-cuts 
representing appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 

This work is one of great excellence for Schools. It contains 65 new 
A iaiogues of such life- like character, and simplicity of dramatic exe ution 
as will enable'the learneis to perform their various farts easily andcnatu- 
rally ; and at the same time of such pleas'u»j< composition as will awaken 
in those who witness th«ir perinrmaiitc. the kcei^est ir.tt'ust. 

On receipt of one dclljH-, a copy mHI be sent, post iigv: pri paid, to any 
teacher or pupil.. 

IN" 3?»liiCS8. 

SARGENT'^ lEW SPELLER! 

WITH AN IMPKOVliD S\STE>I OF NOTATION. 

At the urgent request of many of the most distinguished Teachers of the 
country, Mr. Sargent has consented to prepare a New Speller. 

It will contain many new and original features, of a purely practical 
character, such as will be at once approved by all Teachers having a re- 
gard to secunng an accurate pronunciation in their classes. 

Copies of the New Readers will be fumisheil gratis to School Commit- 
tees and Teachers, who are desirous of examining the fcamc with a view 
tointroductiou into schools, on application to the Publisher. Or they 
will be sent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stamps. 

The postage rates, are on the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 cents; 
the Second, 12 cents ; the First, 9 cents; and on the Primer, 6 cents. 
Address 

JOHN *L 8H0RET. Publisher, 

13 Washington Street. Boston. 
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A COMPLETE REVOLUTION 

IN TEACHING 

ftE06RAFHT, ASTRONOKY, 

AND THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
What teacher has not been afflicted in trying to make his pupils understand 
some of the simplest principles of Geography while attempting to teach 
from the ordinary flat map ? Apples suspended by strings, and oranges 
with pins stuck into them, have been the rude accompaniments of many 
a teacher's desk while vainly tr>'ing to elucidate the "knotty" pointed 
llie necessity so long felt for something with which to illustrate properly 
the positions and movements, as well as the form of the Earth, is at last 
me;, 

BY usinct shkphi:ri>'S 



SLATE 



all difiiculties are overcome, making light the task of the teacher, giving 
** correct knowledge** to the scholar, and making the study pleasant for 
both. Te&timonials almost without number have been received from teach 
ers of every grade, speaking in unqualified terms of the merits of this 
Globe. . Another blessing for the school-room is the 

upon which may be used the soft Vermont Slate Pencil instead of chalk, 
thus avoiding the dust and dirt of the common painted board. 

These boards are clean, smoosh, and hard, will last for years and im- 
prove by use ; furnished to order, of any size. We have also many other 
novelties in this line. 

Adamantine Slates, — light, noiseless, and indestructible,— single, in 
book form, and with portfolios. Slate and Drawing Book, combined. 
Slate and Arithmetic, combined, for beginners. Slate Rubbers, to be used 
without water. Blackboard Rubbers, a fine thing. 

z^.A.TJEsia'T xjxqxtxid sxj.^iL*x*xz^4a-, 

can be applied by any one to old boards, aw?, produce a hard slate surface 
similar to the Slate Blackooard. 

C. H. WHEELER & CO. 5 & 7 Essex St., Boston 

NEW ENGLtND AGENTS. 
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NEW BOOK of CHUBCH MVSIC 
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MUSICAL COKVKNTIONS, SOCIETIES, 
AND THE HOME CIRCLE, 

GIOUS WORSHIP, CHOIR AND BCHUOL JRACnUP. 

BY I.. O. EiriERSON, 

Author of ••The 3olden Wreath,' Golden Harp," and other Popular 
BtortoB. 



The general favor with which Mr. Emerson's previous works have been re- 
eeived, and their immense popularity, (^over Two Hundred thousand 
Copies of the Golden Wreath having been sold,)— b» ve induced the pub- 
liahen to engage his services in the preparation ol a new volume of Church 
Hnnc, having for its aim the supplying of the want felt in all mnsical 
drcles for a first-class book of the kind, i he work is divided into Five 
Pabts, as tbllows : 

Pjlbt First.— The wants of the Sin gin j,' >chool met— Theo ret teal and 
Practical Studies. — The Principles of >otation treated in a olear and et m- 
pnhenaive manner. Progressive Exercises of an unusually pleasing and 
attractive style. A great variety of pieces intersperf^ing: th?E>ercises, of 
a light and sparkling character, v ell ealculiited to interest the pupils. 

Part Second. — A choice collectidn oi Mii«ic never before published, 
designed for the use of Choirs, MuMcal 'Jonventions, &c. 

Pabt Third. — Metrical Tunes of every variety of metie, in '.he selection 
of which great care has been taken to pclect the best Lyrical Hymns, and 
to adapt them to music of a con espon ding chhracter. Music which is nei- 
ther very simple nor elaborate, but conlormii.g to ihe wants and capaci- 
ties of the great majority of singers, harmonized with regard to true mu- 
steal effect. Music which appeals to the emotions uud directs the mind 
inward, and upward toward the ob ject ol its prise. 

Part Fovhth. — Alaivenumbu and variety ol Anthems, Sentences, 
Choruses, Chants, &c.. suited to every occasion requiring this class of mu- 
sic. Mary ol these are quite simple and easy, while others are more dif- 
ficult and will prove exceedingly useful for practice. 

Part Fifth.— Standard Tunts for Congregational use, comprising the 
most familiar and popular Sacred Melodies 

The principal object of Mr. Emerson has been to present such music aa 
shall tend to improve the taste ana elevate the general standard of sacred 
music. In many instances, music has been written to a whole hymn, 
thus giving a greater vaiiety than can possibly be obtained in any other 
waj . At the same time, each ti ne can be used for anv other hymn of 
the same metre. - , . 

Choirs, Societies, Teachers, and all persons interested in a work of thia 
kind, can order thia book with perfect reliability of its being all that it is 
represented to be — « real^ lite mvsic 600A;, replete with those teatures that 
tend to render such a book pleasii.g and popular. 

PBIOE NDTE DOLLAES PER DOZEN. $1 A OOPT. 

Sp* cimen pages sent free, • 

OLIVJER DITSON & CO.. 

In Publishers, 227 Washington St., Beston. 
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LETTERS TO HIS TEACHERS; 

BY A SUPERTNTENDBNT. 
NO, 3. 

Miss A. : Your examination showed thai you lacked 
not only experience but professional knowledge. 

You had evidently given little or no attention to the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. You had some false 
ideas in regard to the subject and on some points you 
seemed quite ignorant even of first principles. 

These were my impressions at the timfe of your exam- 
ination and my first visit to your school did not remove 
them. I found the school in a chaotic state. Your pu- 
pils had learned as they always will in such cases, that 
you would not control them ; that they might, with im- 
punity, do what they pleased, and that there was no ne- 
cessity for study. In the school room confusion reigned J 
idleness was well nigh universal. At recess, boys and 
girls were excused at the same time and went out in ' 
great disorder. When they were dismissed at night, the 
bouse resounded with mingled yells that reminded me «f 
the earlier days of savage life. 

You may think strange that with these views, I gave 
you a certificate at first, and that I did not revoke it af- 
terwards. The reason was aimply this ; no man can 
judge accurately of a teacher's qusjifications to manage 
ai^d. teach school by an oral examination. A candidate 
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who has snstaiDed a good ezaminatioiiy may utterly fieul 
in the school room, while another who has partially failed 
on examination, may succeed well. And it would not 
have been fair to revoke your certificate without an effort 
ta correct the evil. 

The sequel shows that I judged fairly : for the evil 

» has been corrected. I spoke to you with g^eat plainnesB, 

pointing out your faults and the manner of correcting them. 

With commendable promptness you entered upon the 
work of reform and before my second visit, you had 
wrought an entire change. The school did not appear 
like the same one. Order had come out of confusion and 
light out of darkness. 

The fact of this pleasing and satisfactory change will 
justify me in again alluding to the important points under 
criticism. You will now see the importance of more 
knowledge of your business, and will avail yourself of ev* 
ery opportunity to read upon the subject, before the open- 
ing of your next school. Among the best books for the 
young Teacher, will be found HalPs "Teaching a Science, 
the Teacher an Artist," Northend's '"Teacher's Assistant," 
Page's "Theory and Practice," Holbrookes "Normal Meth- 
od of Teaching," Sheldon's "Object Lessons," Wells's 
"Graded Schools" and Barnard's "Normal Schools." 
Many more books might be added to the Teachers' Li- 
brary. She should read some educational Journal and 
hear all the lectures that come in her way. 

When again you enter the school room, see to it that 
you, at once, establish supreme control over your pupils. 
Never allow it for a moment to be doubted that you are 
mistress of your position. It would make no difference 
in regard to your duty in this respect, if all your patrons 
and pupils disapproved of good order. 

There is no danger, however, on this point. lUgid 
discipline is always popular, if the teacher is judicious in 
enforcing it. The lawless scholar and the fault-finding pa- 
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rent will be the first to detect looseness in government. 
That scholar would enjoy freedom from restraint; that 
parent may not wish to have his children punished^ but 
Mh approve of law and order. You should not wait to 
enquire what others- think about it, but establish and 
maintain your authority at all hazards. Without rigid 
government any school is worthless. 

. Again you should take early measures to awaken an iu; 
terest in' study. It will not do to allow idleness for .a 
single hour, hut you cannot enforce industry so well as to 
secure it by indirect means. Make study and all school 
duties' popular and your object is accomplised. No one 
can breathe the atmosphere of a well regulated school 
without being invigorated and inspired to put forth new 
effort. And nothing is more important as a means of se- , 
curing good order aud improvement, than correct public 
opinion. See that your pupils are fully employed ; they 
will then have no time for inischief. Let eyery school ex* 
ercise be systematically arranged, ajd every movement 
in good order. 

One more idea occurs to me in regard to recess. As 
you excuse the girls at one time and the boys at anoth- 
er, let the half hour be employed in rendering individual 
assistance to those who remain in the school room. You 
will find many advantages from such a course. 

In conclusion allow me to express the opinion that you 
have the ability to make a good Teacher. Avail your- 
self of all the means, therefore, to so noble an end. 

Yours truly, H. 



^•' Bitter words and hard usage freeze the heart into a ^ 
kind of obduracy which mild persuasion and gentle lan- 
guage only can dissolve." The teacher has been fortunate 
in self-control, who has never had occasion to feel how 
much un&iling gentleness on his own part would have ad* 
vanced the success of his school. 
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THB VILLAGE TEDA&OQlfE^ 

BT J. J. GLUTE. 

Inyonder yalley, in whose bosom rest, 
Throaghcut all seasons, many a fetid pool. 

Where croaking ircgs iind slimj snakes iofesty 
There stood, remote and ]<me, 4be Tillage s^liool.: 

By art deserted and hj nature corsed. 

Of all the spots the fonlest and the worst, * 

Unfit for anj human dwelling-place, 

But good enough to drill the rising race. 

Herie, where the fathers, in the days of jore. 
Imbibed, with youth's reluctance, all their lor^ 
Their children came, iu the same fountain dipped. 
By the same pedagogue were taoght and whipped. 

He was a rare instructor, and in truth 
GoBceiTed himaelf the only gi|ide for youth 
That all the Tillage boasted. He began 
In the same year the teacher and the man, 
Andfor atemn of fifty years, or more. 
He. drilled the children of the rich and poor. 
For fifty years, with zeal that ne'er ^tire. 
He taught ^ the young idea how ' — ^to fire ; 
And, as each generation round him grew, 
Bfsat in their heads the little e'er they knew* 

His Tiews of goTemment, though not his own, 

l^ere based on force and fear, and these alone : 

Kindness in discipline was out of season, 

And quite absurd were all appeals to reason. 

Children by nature were depraved and idle, 

And needed, like a horse, a whip and bridle. 

Some times they went too fast, some times too slow. 

Some times refused a single step to go : 

And what effect has kindness in sue^ cases. 

When children kick and play, and break their traces ? 
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Sndneas, fbrsoodi ! one might as well «Uao|ft 
To calm a whirlwind wifh an argument, 
To tame a fmngry tiger with a kiss, 
Ab look to kitidneBsin acase tike this! 

And talk of reason ! What can reason do 
To make a- child obedient and true. 
When nature gave it such a stubborn w£tl, 
And filled its heart With principles of ifl? 
Reason, forsooth ! Why, he must be a fool 
Who thinks that reiason e^er contn:>ll^ a 8cho<Jl'l 
Like other men whp feel their cause is ladkii%, 
And ne'er would suffer lor a litde l)ackidg, 
To prove the soundness of his own suggestion, 
He quoted scripture to decide the question ; 
Appealed to Solomon, who oft declared 
Thechikl was ruined if the rod was spared, 
That he who, in his kindness, spared the rod 
Perverted all the laws of man and God. 
And who, of all that ever dwelt below. 
Than mighty Solomon should better know f 
Or where*s the man, whoever he be, 
i?hat ruled a larger family than he f 

Smile not, nor ridicule the learned sage : 

His doctrines were the doctrines of his age. 

Had he removed, or changed his lOng-tried By^^Siij 

The village public sorely would have iiiissed hifah 

Bo long had they believed thsit educn^n 

Was the result of frequent ^gellation. 

That, had a man proposed to take this isdiool 

And govern it by any other rule 

Than that of brutal fonte, they would have said 

The man was either ignorant or mad. 

What wonder, then^ that, under such a plan, 

The boy grew up to be a stupid man f 

Or, if his brains were kept from a collapse. 

It was in spite and hot for waht of raps. 

Perhaps it may in isome ekcitB sorpriai 

How sach a man so long mamtained his station. 
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T was nolbecaase of his alMlitieSy 

Nor yet of hifl Boperior edaoitioii, 
Nor jet becaiue he laid his plana, the d cep eei ; 
But 't was because he always taught the cheapest. 
Let not the sage beneath your censure fall, — 
Be gaye them what they paid for, that was alL 

Thus, year by year, he beat, and banged, and basted. 
And year by year his sands of life were wasted ; 
Until, one day, another teacher, — stronger. 
Who taught another school, and taught it longer. 
Oft styled by poets ' the great teacher. Death \ 
Gave him a blow that took away his breath. 

Now that his rod b broke, bis ferule rotten, 
And he, beneath the sod, almost forgotten. 
The school-house in a gravitating state. 
The people have discovered, — rather late— 
Be other services whatever they may. 
Cheap school-houses and teachers never pay. 



AMERICAN TRAVELERS TALKING FRENCH. 

I undertook to speak French. It was a spectacle of 
lingual gymnastics that did not fail to excite admiratii^ and 
elicit smiles. Usually I began with a noun. Throwing 
*ihat out in a very bold manner, I then sent the verb strag- 
gling after it as best it might, somewhat disheveled, and 
often much dislocated, and then the adverbs and adjec- 
tives were thrown in at the end, as so much to boot, for 
the very obliging manner in which . my other parts of 
speech had been entertained. There are three of us you 
know, ij^ company, tbe LL.D., the Preacher, and myself 
the Editor. The Doctor is dignified, deliberate, and slight, 
ly sensitive to inaccuracies. His attempt at French con- 
•iats, usually in drawing himself up like a statue of marble, 
and receiving the whirl of sentences with which the polite 
ofBiciala come down upon him with the moat patient ai. 
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l^ce. Sometimes he would (like a bird that has not 
quite made up its mind whether to sing or not, and throws 
out a note or two) very deliberately ejaculate one or two 
good French words, and while the polite shopman, or wo- 
man rather, waited for the rest, he relapsed into silence 
and meditations on that mysterious providence that de* 
barred so large a part of mankind from the privilege of 
understanding English 1 

But the Preacher is of another mood. As he knows no 
French, so he has no scruples. I correct myself. He 
does know several words. The ones are, "JEA bien /" and 
*^Ouil " This last one he employs indefinitely; with an 
upward inflection, a downward accent, with duplication and 
reduplication. Indeed he uses that '^Oui" as one would 
a gimlet or auger, and by expert turning round and round, 
he bores into many a success which the Doctor's sensibil- 
ity would neglect or refuse. But the Editor's French, if 
generally adopted, would mark an era in the language. If 
you can imagine a railroad conductor trying to pick out 
the passengers' baggage and mixed material from a car 
that had run off the track, and got mixed in a heap, you 
can conceive of the situation of a Frenchman attempting 
to decipher his sentences. I am like one who fires into a 
tree where he suspects there are pigeons, both barrels, and 
then waits to see what he has hit. Sometimes I get a bird, 
sometimes a feather, but oftener only leaves. But who 
shall describe the scene that took place on our arrival at 
Paris from Rouen and Havre f 

It was eleven o'clock on Saturday night. We all were 
asleep on entering the city, and roused up to the sum- 
mons of the guard. We had no courier, guide, or French- 
speaking friend. Our eyes were dazed with the sudden 
glare of light. We had ludicrous ideas of French police, 
and custom-house ofiicials, and railroad attendants, 
and porters, and cabmen. In English, we would meet 
and charge upon a thousand. But without the language, 
how simjde and feeble a man becomes t We followed the 
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crowd, entered a watting-liaIl,aBd wiiited, wondering^iirliei 
would come next. At length, some doors were shut h^ 
bind and some opened before, and all of ns entered the 

• adjoining room to point out our baggage. Oars had cobm 
on before ns, and was stored. We {Hresented onr receipt, 
a which called out a string, of French questions that sonnd- 
ed like a reveille. I raised my eyebrows, brought up mgr 
shoulders, and said, ''Speak English, if yon please !" This 
was a poser to him, and he turned me over to another^ 
who went through about the same experience. Three 
had the benefit (d my opinion concerning miserable 
Frenchmen who could not speak wholesome English ! 
For, when I found that no harm came frcMm the uttermost 
liberty of speech in English, I amused myself by pbia 
talking, as tiius : ''My dear sir, you have no idea how- 
much better you would look if you only spoke a decent 
Ifl^gQt^gc I" At which he pointed at one trunk and anoth- 
er, as if to find out which one I alluded to. At length 
we divided our forces. We set the Doctor to guard the 
%ht band baggage. We appointed the Preacher to go 
out and secure a cab ; while ithe Editor, by an elaborate 
paotomime, should .free the baggage from official duress. 
The Doctor stood in dignified patience, opposing to every 
man that insulted bim^y talking French, a resolute silence. 
The (Preacher commenced a system of nods and gestures 
with the cab men, which seemed only to prevent any one 
at them from an enga€)gment. One by one he succeeded 
in losing every cab on the stand, and at length, by some 
j^ovidenoe, he fouttd a man that, regarding him as sane, 
accepted an eogagemdnt. But, alas I it was only an open 
carxi^e, with no room for trunks, unless we would con* 
se«(t to ipilo ttbem up <m the seats, and then mount on top 
of Ibem, and Dide to Ihe Orand Hotel like so many birds 

- reestiog on a woodpile 1 

ACeanwhile, the Editor was surrounded by a crowd of 
porters and offioiais^ who, seeing him to be more thim 
good«oatared*-4o beoi?eA enjoying the extiuisite ludi* 
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jcrousness of the scene^ were volunteering all manner of 
help, except that only help I needed— a dozen plain Eng<- 
lish sentences 1 . 

It is not often that I gather as much pleasure jrom a 
bs^£hour as I did from this midnight scene in a Paris de. 
pat. Three gentlemen supremely blessed with tongues, 
whose whole life-work was carried on by talking, and 
here they were, cooped up in a corner, helpless and use- 
lass for want of a few words 1 My tongue lay dead in my 
Qioulii, like an old sword hung up in a sheath in times of 
peace 1 I could not avoid sitting down to a burst of laugh- 
ter so heaHy that all the officials sympathized. Indeed, 
laughter is alike in all languages. I laughed in French 
as much as in English — and found that good-nature and 
laughter did more for me than all my vain gestures and 
iaicohate and gutteral abominations called French words* 
They shoved my trunks along unexamined, and only de- 
'manded the fee of a few sous for the porters. Arithme- 
tic in French is worse than any other part of the language.* 
I drew out a whole handful of silver, and reaching out 
my open palm said in plain Englisji, " There, do your own 
reckoning, and take what you want." At this they roared 
— and we were all friends in a minute. They partook 
very moderately, taking no advantage, I am sure, and 
each one became eager to take a trunk, to secure a cab, 
and in general to get us oflf in good style. So we triumrph- 
ed by good nature, in spite of French and the cudtoiB. 
house. — Beechevj in the Independent 



MuLTtJM IN Parvo. — ^The largest peaai ftn the iwieiM, 
valued at $5000, weighs less than one third of an ^mnde. 

All the gold in the world, if melted into ingots, allowing 
^2.000.000 to the cubic yard, might he contained in acel- 
iar, 24 feet square and 16 feet high. 

An iron safe 9 1-2 feet square, and 6 feet high, wouM, 
bold all the wealth obtained Irom California coid Australia. 
Yet what a great ado must hem[ade<yv6r<stk0fa a tirifle. 
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DEW. 
Dew is one of the forms of meteoric water, or water 
distributed over the laod through the instmmentality of 
the atmosphere. It is a cloud formed upon the surfiu^ 
of the earth instead of the sky. As a general rule, when 
clouds form in the sky, none form upon the land ; and 
tm^ versm^ when they form upon the land, none form in 
the sky as the sky on dewy nights is clear and cloud- 
lees. Let us trace the process by which the dew-cloud 
is formed. 

During the day time the heated currents of air rise up- 
wards and carry all the vapor, whether from water or 
leaves or flowers, or from whatever other source, up with 
them towards the upper strata of the atmosphere ; and 
all the clouds which are formed, must be formed there, 
in the cooler strata of the air to which the vapor is 
*borne. But at night, on the withdrawal of the sun, the 
currents of air no longer rise upwards. An opposite 
tendency takes place,,tbe air becomes cooled and falls 
downwards. Much of the vapor, therefore, that is thrown 
into the heated air during the day, falls down at night 
and becomes deposited on the cool surface of the land — 
the trees, shrubs and grass. These are so contrived by 
nature that they radiate heat rapidly; become suddenly 
cooled in the shades of night, and thus condense some of 
'the abundant vapor that settles down towards the sur^ce 
on the withdrawal of the sun. It is in this way that the 
plants are replenished in a measure with some of that 
moisture which is taken from them by the excessive heat 
of the day, and which enables them to withstand long 
drouths. There is nothing more beautiful than that in- 
Tigoration which is given the plants in the great heats of 
summer by the refreshing dews of night. Every stalk 
and every blade seem to stand more erect and to feel 
the joy and exhilaration of growth. 
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During tbe seaBon of the graiBes and flowers, there i« 
a great deal of sweet vapor that goes up from them dur- 
ing the day, and mingles with the other vapors of the air; 
and at night it becomes deposited as a.partofthe dew, 
thus forming what is called honey-dew. The flowers 
smell more sweetly during the night than in the day- 
time, because the currents then being downwards, the 
vapors expand and linger over the surface instead of ris« 
iiig u|) into the air and becoming lost to the sense of 
smell. For the same reason the air from foul places is 
worse by night than it is by day, and hence the night 
air, in certain localities, is said to be unhealthy. The 
moment the sun ceases to shine, the vapors that have 
been liberated by his heat cease to rise, and they linger^ 
in a calm air, near the places they are produced. 
If a wind prevails, they are blown away, and no dews are 
fooiQded. 

The dew-cloud often begins to form before the setting 
of the sun, and in certain localities and seasons it is form- 
ed chiefly during the day time. Foi; instance, in the re- 
gion of the upper lakes, during 1§^ breaking up of win- 
ter, the dew-cloud of the daytime is frequently so dense 
a to put out the fires. During the prevalence of this 
dew, sometimes a period of six weeks, the sky remains 
beautifully clear and blue ; for the cloud which forms, 
forms upon the' land instead of in the sky. The icy cold- 
ness of the land and the lakes condenses the vapor from 
the air which is being warmed up by the spring sun, and 
thus, while furnishing no vapor themselves, extract from 
the air all that is brought from the southward. 

In other localities, in Utah, for instance, dew is seldom 
deposited, either during the day or night. The air is so 
dry that it requires a greater degree of cold than is pro- 
duced in one night to condense moisture from it ; though 
this does sometimes happen, and white frosts are then 
produced. 
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Tbe manner ef meacraritig dew te by spreading a Uakk- 
at upon the grass and carefltlly Weighilig it before «id 
ttfter the deW has ^aDen. llhe number of square feet or 
jnohes in the blanket compared witb the weight of de^ 
deposited upon it, will readily give the depth of this ttfe- 
teroric water in small fractions of an inch. As an e^^BOb- 
pie, a pound's weight of water contains 27.7016 <^u1N[fe 
inches. If this were spread over a blanket containSlig 
27.7015 square feet, there would be one inch of wafeirl* 
one square foot, or 144th pa;rt of an inch of water to ctti* 
equare inch of blanket. J. W. P. 



PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

It has been said, '*He that 8ink8 his vessel by overload- 
ing it, though it be with gold arid silver and precious 
stones, will give his owner but an ill account of his voy- 
age." — It is equal ftlly to develop and store the mentlll 
and moral being, whiflPthe physical is neglected and Ic^ 
to sink under the influence of contracted disease. 

An intellect cultivated at the loss of health is as value- 
less to its possessor, as the pottage of Esau withotit his 
birthright. The body as a medium of communication b^ 
tween the inner and the outer world sensibly affects, 'for 
good or evil, whatever of light or knowledge the mind i?6. 
ceives. 

We daily experience the influence of its tone upon otir 
spirits and in mental application. In short, we know UtAi 
an active vigorous and productive mind, demands a healthy 
and energetic physical organization. 

In the constitution of nature, harmony 'is the C¥oWnte)5 
excellence. A musical instrument hiade of the choie^KIt 
materials wrought with tho utmost skill and beautiful #iWh 
the most exquisite carvingR, must also produce )ibb Mil 
harmonious music or it is pronounced worthless. 
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How much more eBsential that mao; wboi^ noblest alih 
18 extensive usefulness in every relation in life^ should ef- 
fect the fuD development of all his powers, physical, mop- 
ft}, and social. 

The mass of mankind choose^ for themselves a profess- 
^n and spend all their energies upon its peculiar duties^ 
The &rmer, the mechanic, the merchant, and the man ot 
letters, each brings into exercise just those faculties and 
muscles which his employment requires, and all others 
suffer from neglect. The great want of the age is physi- 
cal culture. Without it no course of study is complete. 

The preservation of health, the acquirement of physical 
power, of useful arts and accomplishments, render nec- 
essary a scientific course of physical training. 

Dr. Lewis' New Gymnastics have already put in pro- 
gress a revolution which must sensibly affect the physical 
condition of our race. 

Ancient History reveals a system of Gymnastics among 
the Grecians, (who were the originators of the art) as 
early as the days of Lycurgus, which were taught as a 
most important branch in the schools of Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

Although their system was constructed upon somewhat 
different principles, and in' many respects inferior to the 
one now in use, yet its utility is admirably displayed in 
the strength and endurance of the brave Spartan warri- 
ors. 

As a natidh, the Spartans were very rigid in exacting 
a gymnastic training /or their youth, having in view, prin- 
cipally, military discipline. 

Girls \frere also expected to be good gymnasts. In or- 
der to secure a degree ef perfection in the art, no young 
woman could be married until she had displayed her pro- 
ficiency in gymnastics. 

In course of time, Gymnasiums Were introduced into 
all parts of Greece* Those who excelled in practice 
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were considered the noblest and happiest of mortals. Hon* 
orable rewards and civic distinctions were bestowed npon 
them, and every possible means employed to show the re- 
apect in which they were held. 

Later, the Romans, who made tne good of every civ- 
ilized land their pwa, became deeply interested in PhysL 
cal Culture. During the reign of the " Csesars,"^ Gymna- 
siums were built and magnificently fupiished; public 
games of various kinds were instituted for pleasure as 
well as profit, but as the people became demoralized the 
art degenerated into pugilism and gladiatorship. When 
Bome fell, gymnastics as a science seemed to be lostintbe 
ruins of civilization, and no trace of it again appears, un- 
til the spirit of chivalry aroused the generous and virtu- 
ous principles of human nature, inciting the people to the 
^ performance of every noble, valiant and heroic deed. 
As strength of muscle, beauty of form, graceful move- 
ment, religion, honor and courtesy, were the requisite 
acomplishments for those who aspired to the honors of 
knighthood, a long and thorough drill in all the exer- 
cises calculated to produce these qualities became nec- 
essary. Strength of body was gained principally by run- 
ning, leaping, climbing, wrestling, holding the breath, 
shouting, rowing, swinging, and military exercises ; still 
very diflferent from the modern, the first traces of which 
appeared among the Prussians, who, becoming impatient 
under the encroachments and dominations of *the Napole- 
onic rulers, instituted Modem Gymnastics^or the pur- 
pose of bringing the youth together, making them strong 
to resist the invaders, and at the s&me time instill senti- 
ments of patriotism. « 

Jahn who seemed. foremost in the "Work, established sev- 
eral schools, which were under his superintendence, but 
as the system was considered the means of spreading lib- 
eral ideas, it was suppressed by government and the orig" 
inators imprisoned. But the noble work of reform, which 
Jie had started was eminently successful in many of the 
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European countries^ and in the last part of the eigllteenth 
century was introduced into this country by the Germans* 

Its results for the general health and happiness of the 
people^ are too evident to need rehearsal. The New Gym- 
nastics haye become as essential to the success of the ' 
•cholar as the book and pen. 

The dumb-bells, rings, wands, bean bags, blow gun, 
•pirometer, and nine pins, we believe to be jnore effica- 
cious in preventing sickness than all the remedies of the 
medical art. They drive dull care away, lift despair from 
our hearts, exhilarate the mind, invigorate the exhausted 
nervous system and create that cheerfulness and buoy- 
anc^f spirit so essential to success. 

WTio that witnesses the exercises can entertain a doubt 
respecting their results ? 

Who that is continually making large drafts on his intel- 
lect does not realize a proportionate want of physicd 
vigor? 

Who that thinks of the present rebellion, does not wish 
that he were possessed of the strength of Hercules, the 
ambition and forethought of Caesar and the wisdom ot 
Solomon ? 

Let each remember that Physical Culture lies at the 
foundation of all these qualities. J. E, L, 



To a pupil, the teacher is the example, the pattern he 
imitates ; hence the necessity for a continued watchful- 
ness on the part of the teacher. ^^ As is the teadier, so i$ 
file school f^ so is the doss; therefore, he should, in the 
presence of his pupil, do nothing he would not have him 
imitate. The pupil should not be censured for an offense 
similar, in whole or in part, to that which he sees commits J 
^d by the teacher. ^ 
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VOCAL MUSIC A MEANS OP MOBAL CULTURE. 

Music is emphatically the language of emotion. It 
does not appeal to our reasoning fieicultiesy but to our 
feelings. We can affect the moral character only through 
the feelingS; and when the language of speech becomes 
inadeqilate to this expression, music, and more particu- 
larly vocal musiC; becomes a potent and salutary agent in 
interpreting it. 

Music in its pure and legitimate form, always tends to 
soothe, refine and make man better. The song i^i a 
mother sings beside the cradle of her child, will be sure 
to have its influence. Instances have frequently occur- 
ed in which the song that has been learned in childhood 
has been the means of bringing the wanderer back from 
the ways of vice and folly, to the paths of virtue and rec- 
titude. It has come to be a proverb, that a singing fami- 
ly, is a happy family. It has been found that schools in 
which music is taught are more easily governed- Sing- 
ing always interests children, and the teacher, who teaches 
them good songs, not only benefits them, but if he is a 
prudent teacher and can gain their respect otherways, 
will be sure to gain their affections by aiding them in 
singing. 

Although music should not be taught for the mere pur- 
pose of recreation, yet its influence upon the mind when 
one is weary by continued application is soothing and in- 
vigorating. Plato says : ^^Music to the mind is as air to 
the body," and Aristides says : "Music is calculated to 
compose the mind and fit it for instruction ;" and Milton, 
who was accustomed to avail himself of the influence of 
music to fit his own mind for study and thought, remarks 
that "If wise men are not such, music has a great power 
over disposition and manners to make them gentle." We 
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seldom find a singer of dull disposition, although some 
may yield themselves up to an improper indulgence of 
music and become unfit for almost any thing substantial 
»nd useful. Tt is not the fault of music, but of an improp- 
ei' cultivation of the musidM talent. One may give him- 
self unreservedly to any exciting subject, and become un- 
fitted for the common business of life. To well balanced 
minds, music can never be injurious. Music may be wed- 
ded to immoral .words and thus be the means of great evil^ 
as well as of great good when associated with those of an 
opposite character. Music is almost the only branch of 
education, aside from divine truth, whose direct tendency 
is to cultivate the feelings. The culture of the feelings is 
as important as that of the intellect, and our happiness, 
depends more upon the former than on the latter. 

Epsilon. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

questions and EXifROISES, 

I know of no better way to direct the attention of stu- 
dents and teachers to some of the important points in 
Grammar, than to propose a few questions and exercises, 
which may serve for self examination in regard to one's 
knowledge of Grammar, or in regard to the subject mat- 
ter of one's teaching. The questions and exercises pre- 
sented are intended to be suggestive. 

What is meant by parts of speech ? 

What is the need of classifying words into parts of 
speech? 

Write the plurals of school, church, lady, money, cargo, 
cameo, and give the rule for each. 

Write the possessives singular and-^plural o£ boy, man^ 

^y, and give the rule for each. 

in what does the adjective differ from the noun ? 

20 
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In what does the article differ from the adjectiye 7 

Compare lend, wise, noisy, useful; and give the defiai- 
tions relating to comparison, the rules for forming the 
comparative and superlative, and the rules for spelling ap- 
plicable in comparing the wm-ds given. 

Into what classes are verbs divided in respect to their 
meaning? 

Into what classes are verbs divided in respect to their 
form? 

What class of verbs have the active and passive voices? 

Of what is the passive voice of the verb composed ? 

Of what is the progressive form of the verb composed ? 

What are the signs of the tenses in the indicative mood ? 

What are the signs of the tenses in the potential mood ? 

What is the sign of the infinitive mood ? 

What is the sign of the imperfect participle ? 

Write a synopsis (in all the forms which each verb may 
have) of learn, study, see, cut, go. 

Give the meaning of o/in the following passages : — 

"I should have sorrow from them of whom I ought to re- 
joice." 

''For out of much affiictionand anguish of heart I wrote 
unto you." 

"Which was afflicted of many." 

''That I might know the proof of you." 

2 Cor. 2 Chap. 

Analyze and parse the following : — 

Some in their discourse desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment, 
in discerning what is true ; as if it were a praise to know 
what might be said, and not what should be thought. 

Bacon, Essays. 

Also parse the italicised words in the following passim 
ges :— 

Saviour, may these meetings prove 
Preparations for abaveJ^ Hymn. 

^^Such oi those wrongs are, the federal governmeni im 
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ahovi not only to repeat them in a more grievous form, but 
to add to their number." Evening Post. 

*^ Monday, to here J' Note of a pupil in her book. 

. K C. 



Ebrata. — ^In No. VII, page 172, line 21, for "proposi- 
tional" read prepositional. In No. VIII, page 192, nnes 
16 A 26, andjpage 193, line 5 for "thou" read then. Also 
in No VIILpage 192, line 24 for "Task Book VI" read 
The Task, Book VI. 



ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

" A Corporal and Private reconnoitering, — the former 
has 6 loaves of bread and the latter 4, — are met by a 
Lieutenant who says, 'If you will let me partake with 
you I will pay well for what I eat.' They share the bread 
equally and the Lieutenant gives them a watch worth ten 
dollars.. 

The Corporal wishes to know how much he ought to 
giveQthe private and keep the watch." 

(Signed) -'T. J. Deavitt." 

The above question appeared in the Boston Cultivator 
iometime since and has created quite a dispute among 
the young arithmeticians here, in relation to its solution 
and answer. No solution was given in the Cultivator, 
jthe answer was $2. 

Now to have the matter fairly settled, they propose, 
(with your permission, Mr. Editor) to have it laid before 
the readers of the School Journal for solution. 
Montpelier. Ex. Teacher. 

I offer the following problem for solution by Arithme^ 
tic: S.E. G. 

A bought a piece of cloth, giving as masy dollars per 
, jard as there were yards ; while B bought a finer piece 
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living likewise as many dollars per yard as there were, 
yards, and it was found that B's cost $28 more than A's ; 
and had B paid the same rate per yard that A did, his 
( A'er.) cioth would have cost him $48. What did each 
pay and what quantity of cloth did each get ? 

We are obliged to reserve several solutions and exam- 
ples for future Nos., for want of rooHii Ed. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

KDITOKIAL COBRESr0KI>ENCE. 

New York City, Sept. 19, 1863. 

Mr. Editor: In the editorial department of the September 
number of your Journal are some extracts from an article which 
appeared first, I believe, in an English Journal called "Good Words'' 
and which has been attnhuted to Dean Trench and appears to 
have been printed in the Upper Canada Journal of Education. 

Your remaiks (m tlie first extract you make seem to be amusing 
in a Journal for Teachers. The author of "A plea for the Queen^s 
English," in his exi)lanation of the proper number for the verb in 
the sentences **Two and two i^ four" and "Twice one is two" can- 
not be expressing views which are "nov( F, to authors of several of 
our good gramiimrs or to the many writers who have written with- 
in a few years past on this particular question in several of the 
school Journals of this couitry, or to many teachers who liave ex- 
ammed this question as suggesteJ by errors of grammar found in 
popular arithmetics. 

Please to ri'ttd carefully and analyze your para'graj»h on page. 
224 which reasons on the language Two and two is four. Allow 
me to Fuggeti that yoiir language is correct but your reasoning is 
wrong. Yo!i use the singular verb "is*' tliroughout, also the pro- 
nouns **itself"'and *-it." "Two itself*' is not plural; it is the name 
of a numbsr not ofnumUrs without* you consider it as an adject- 
ive limiting a noun as **two apples'* which as an idea is vert/ diflTcr- 
ent f om an "arithmetical truth" (^singular.) 

One good author on English grammar says "When substantives 

*Web«tcT Sfty^<«tlit8 vst of icttheut is nefarly eupeiseded hy unUsa and 
$xeept taa )ng good writers and speakers. ' '—kul 
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connected bj and denote one person or thing, the verb i* singular 
a3 Why is dust and ashes proud. The saint, the father, and the 
husband prays. Burns. 

Another good author says, When co-ordinates are regarded, by 
the mind as representing one thing the verb should be singular as 
*'Bread and milk is excellent food for children" etc. 

The June fl8G0) number of the Illinois Teacher contains an 
article of 7 pages on this subject which is a most thorough and ex- 
haustive examination of this question. Bullion's Analytical Eng- 
lish Grammar, page 39, note, gives a full graminatical explanation 
of the proper construction of language in the phrase under consid- 
eration. 

Respectfully Yours, Jacob Wells. 

We are very glad if our remarks on Dr. Trench's use of the 
singular verb with the plural subject, have afforded our critic 
amusem€7ity but we are not willing to admit the falacy of our rea- 
soning. 

Dr. Trc ncli's views may not be novel to "several of our good 
/grammarians," but they are so to popular usage and are condemned 
l>y authority equally good as that claimed in their support. Some 
public Journals liave taken sides with Dr. Trench and others have 
taken the other side of the question. The writer of an article in 
tlte August No. of the**R. I. Schoolmaster" has a criticism similar 
to our own on these very^ examples. 

Our critic suggests that our '^language is correct" but our rea- 
.^oning is wjorg." In using the singular verb and the pronouns it- 
self und it we treated "two" as a word and not as a multiplied number* 
Asa word, filly is singular ; as a number, this term must be plural. 
So of any other word expressive of a number more than one. But 
when our jfuthor [Dean Trench] uses the word^a^^o in the exana- 
plc given, he uses it as an increased number. "Two and two is 
four." Now what we maintain is that two as here used cannot be 
^higular ; much less two added to two, or two multiplied by two, . 
which is the same thing. And the result of the equation four 
must also be plural. The question is then, shall not these plurals 
be expressed by a plural verb f 

Again, **twice one is two.". One *5 one, but one and one (that 
is, "twice one"^ are one and one (that is, "two".) Shall not the 
plvral number have the plural verb. 
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We are bj no means ignorant of the authority quoted by our 
correspondent, but claim that we have authority as good to estab- 
lish the opposite view, as applied to the examples 
under examination. We submit the following. Perhaps this ex* 
tract may afford some amusement to our critic 

^Dr. Webster says, ^JEnumeration and addition of numbers are 
uiuaUif expressed in the singular number ; [as] two and tWo ii 
four; seven and nine is sixteen ; that is, the mm of seven andnin^ 
it sixteen. But modern usage inclines to reject the use of the 
Tcrb in the singular number in these and similar phrases.' — Im- 
proved Gram, page 105. Among its many faults, this passage 
exhibits a virtual contradiction. For what modem usage inclines 
to reject, can hardly be the fashion in which any ideas are usually 
expressed. Besides, I may safely aver, that this is a kind of phra^ 
geology which all correct usage always did reject. It is not only 
a gross vulgarism, but a plain and palpable violation of the forego- 
ing rule* of syntax ; and, as such it must be reputed, if the rule has 
any propriety at all. What ^enumercUion* has to do with it is more 
than I can tell. But Dr. Webster once admired and commended 
this mode of speech, as one of the * wonderful proofs of ingenuity in 
^eframers of language;' and labored to defend it as being ^correct 
upon principle ;* that is, upon the principle that Uhe sum of is un- 
derstood to be the subject of the affirmation, when one says, *Two 
and two is four,' instead of * Two and two are four.* — *S«e Webster^s 
Philosophical Gram, page 153. This seems to me a < wonderful 
proof of ignorance in a very learned man." — Goold Brown* s Gram* 
mar of English Grammars. 

* "When a verb has two or more nominativef connected by vnd it must 
agree with tham jointly in the plural." 

Me. Editor: In regard to your question in the School Jour- 
nal for Sept., I think you will find that I did not assert that there 
were 100,000 words in the English language not accounted for in 
the article referred to, but that I implied th9t there were in all 
100,000 words in the language. For this I would refer you to 
^'Lectures on the English Language" by Hon. 6. P. Marsh, page 
181. He there says, **The number of English words not jet ob- 
solete, but found in good authors, or in approved usage by correct 
speakers, including the nomenaclatirre of science and the arts, 
does not probably fall short of one hundred thousand." 

In addition, Mr. Editor, allow me to recommend the perusal of 
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this- work by Mr. Marsh, to every teacher. It contains many facte 
not easily obtained elsewhere, and those who are interested in the 
study of the English Language will find it a source of much 
' pleasure and profit W. 

Wb HOtB IT IS 80.— "-Rw. A$a D. Smith, D. D. of New York, • 
it elected President of Dartmouth College.'' 

Eev. Caltin Peasb, D. D., late President of the University 
of Vermont, died at Burlington, Sept 17, aged 50. Upon whom 
will his mantle fall ? 

HoRAOB Gkeeley says, "the city of New York pays over 
$50,000,000 per annum for food, whereof not less than $10,000- 
000 is squandered by bad cookery, not to speak of the consequent 
great sacrifice of health and comfort. Paris is better fed than New 
York on three-fourths the quantity of raw food, the difierence in- 
hering wholly in the cookery." To correct this great evil, Gree- 
ley recommends a radical change in our system of education. Our 
educated women are to become professional cooks. 

A Splendid OvAtioK has been given to Gen. Banks by the 
public schools in New Orleans. A correspondent describes the 
scene as exciting in the . extreme. After the public ceremonies, 
"the entire mass of little fairies, as if by some preconcerted plot 
and disdaining all restraint, clustered around the General like so 
many swarming bees around honey, and commenced fairly smoth- 
ering him with kisses ! It seemed as if he could never get away 
again from that stormy little ocean of rosebuds and lilies." 

This does not look much like perpetual hostOity in the South 
Against the North. 

They Argue Correctly. — ^We are informed by a fnend who 
has recently escaped from the South that Teachers who are drafted 
are excused from service, on the ground that they are more need- 
ed in the schools than in the field. If ^is sentiment had prevailed 
throughout the South, at an earlier period, the war had never 
been. 

A Curiosity. We have in our possession, a silver quarter jnd 
a dime. What their presence indicates or what good fortune brought 
them into our port monnaie, is more than we can telL One thing we 
do know, they are not profits in publishing the School Journal. 

Thb Condition of our Schools: — ^We had designed to re- 
port the present prosperity of our High Schoolsi Academies^ and 
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Seminaries, ("so far as we have been able to learn particulars,) in tb^ 
present number of the Jburnal, but the want of room compels us 
to defer it until next month. In the mean time we shall be hap- 
py to hear from the Principals of all our Institutions who have not 
already written. 

OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Wabren Colburn's FiRST Lessons. — This book was written 
nearly forty years ago, yet it is the newest and freshest book in the 
market. We should be more willing to have any. other School 
Book extant destroyed than this. It has done more than any oth- 
er tq secure correct mathematical trainiogin our schools, and prom- 
ises as much for all coming generations. 

The copy before us has on a new and elegant dress, not a "Sun- 
day dress," we presume but one to be worn all the week and all 
the year. Frederick A. Brown ^ Co., No. 1, Cornhill, arc tlie 
eoterprising publishers and they have done well to give this honor- 
ed book a "new suit." 

Godbt's Lady's Book for Oct. is surpassed by none of its pre- 
decessors. Send for it Ladies' for your long iall and winter even- 
ings. Address Louis A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer. — No. G of tliis periodical 
is made up mostly of sketches of Burlington Institutions and men. 
The Frontispiece is an engraving of Vermont Episcopal Jnstituti\ 
drawn by the very Bishop himself. A wood cut of Burlington 
Female Seminary is added. Among the interesting articles is one 
upon the" University of Vermont" by Prof. N. G. Clark, 'with 
Biographical Sketches of President Marsh and President Wheeler, 
written by President J. Torrey, and another entitled Biographical 
Sketches of Ethan Allen and Family." This magazine is oi great 
interest to Vermont and we hope its enterprising Editress will 
meet the encouragement she deserves. 

American Journal of Science and Art. — The Sept. No. 
of this valuable semi*monthly is before us with a rich table of con- 
tents. Professors J. Lovering, J. D. Everett, F. A. P. Barnard, 
D. Dana and E. Billings are among the contributors of this num- 
ber. It is furnished at $5 per annum. Address Editors^ New 
Haven, Ct. ^ 

The Atlantic Monthly for October has the following rich 
table of contents. Charles Lamb's Uncollected Writings, My Pal- 
acei The Deacon's Holocaust, The United States Armory, Mrs. 
Lewis, The Conquest of Cuba, Equinoctial, The Legend of Mont(; 
Del Diablo, Life Without Principle, Barbara Frietchie, A Let- 
ter to Thomas Cwlyfe, Voluntaries, Our Domestic Relations. The 
Atlantic and Tbi^ Vermont School Journal for $3 per year. 

Songs For War Times. German air with English words* 
for the Army, Family and School. A very neat little song book 
for one dime. Published by Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 



SARGENT'S ENTIRELY NEW 

SERIES OF BEADEBS! 

In consequence of the great success of Mr. £pes Sargent in }»& fpecktU* 
ty of prepating Readers for school-, there Jias been a large demand lor new 
books from him ; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new and 
improved Series of Readers, which have been carefully and elegantly elec- 
trotyped, and are now ready for sale. ^ 

The smiller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improye- 
meut which constant consultation with out best teachers ha\e suggested, 
are included. 

We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the best, the hand- 
somest, the most carefully prepared, and, we may add, the cheapest, ever 
yet published. Our most accomplished elocutionists frankly admit the 
striking superiority of the Series; — Mr. Sargent having had his entire 
time Icr years to give to the preparation — an advantage which he has en- 
joyed over all known compilers , 

Mr. Sargent's long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a 
literary man, acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in onb 
^erie^ of Headers, of v hich millions are still sold annually* are a guar«ii- 
tee that committees cannot go far out of the way of the public wants, in 
selecting his New Series. 

Sargent's Original Dialogues. ^ handsome large duodecimo of 336 
' pages, with a fine portrait of the author, engraved on sl^eel, and wood-cuta 
representing appropriate attitudes in dialogue delivery. 

This work is one of great excellence for Schools. It contains 66 new 
k ialogues of such life-like character, and simplicity of dramatic exe utioB 
as will enable-the learners to perform their various parts easily andcnatu- 
rally ; and at the same time of such pleasing composition as will awaken 
in those "Vrho witness their performance, the keenest inteiest. 

On receipt of one dollar, a copv will be sent, postage prepaid, to any 
teacher or pupil. 

IN^ PRESS. 

SAEGENI'lii NEW SPELLER ! 

WITH AN IMPROVED S^STExM OF NOTATION. 

At the urgent request of many of the most distinguished Teachers of the 
country, Mr. Sargent has consented to prepare a New Speller. 

ItwUl contain many new and original features, of a purely practical 
character, such as will be at once approved by all Teachers having a re- 
gard to securmg an (Accurate pj'onunciation in their classes. 

Copies of the New Readers will be furnished ffratis to School Commit- 
tees and Teachers, who are desirous of examining the same with a view 
fcointroduction into schools, on application to the Publisher. Or they 
will be sent by mail, prepaid, when the amount of postage is sent in stamps. 

The postage rates, are on the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15' cents ; 
ihit Second, 12 cents ; the First, 9 cents; and on the Primer, 6 cents. 
Address 

JOHN L SHOEEY. Pnblislier, 

13 Washineton Street. Boston. 



A COMPLETE REVOLUTION 

IN TEACHING 

<^]^0ILAFHT, ASTRONOHT, 

AND THE HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
What teacher has not been afllioted in trying to make hia pupils understand 
lome of the simplest principles of Geography while attempting to teach 
from the ordinary fiat map ? Apples suspended by strings, and oranges 
with pins stuck into them, have been the rude accompaniments of many 
a teacher's desk while vainly trying to elucidate the ••knotty" points. 
Ihe necessity so long felt for something with which to illustrate property 
the positions and movements, as well as the form of the Earth, is at laat 
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all difficulties are overcome, making light the task of the teacher, giving 
** correct knowledge** to the BcholaXt and making the ^tudy pleasant for 
both. Testimonials almost without number have been received from teach 
ers of every grade, speaking in unqualified terms of the merits of this 
Globe. ' Another blessing for the school-room is the 

upon which may be used the soit Vermont Slate Pencil instead of chalk, 
thus avoiding the dust and dirt of the common painted board. 

These boards are clean, smoosh, and hard, will last for years and im> 
prove by use ; furnished to order, of any size. We have also many other 
novelties in this line. 

Adamantine Slates,— light, noiseless, and indestructible,— single, in 
book form, and with portfoiios. Slate and Drawing Book, combined; 
Slate and Arithmetic, combined for beginners. Slate Rubbers, to be used 
without water. Blackboard Rubbers, a fine thing. 

:E^4k,VJSXJi^V XjiXQX7XX> SXjiwA.VXXirO-, 
ean be applied by any one to old boards, and produce a hard slate surface 
similar to the Slate Blackooard. 

C. H. WHEELCil & CO. 5 & 7 Essex St., fioston 

NEW ENGL.4N0 AGENTS. 



J. TERMS, #1.00, PEK YEAR, 
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TBB MODEL SEWIKC M INE. 

Th,e Cheapest in the World! 
BE.CA\JS¥:i THE BEST \ 

Ajt Greatly Rcklueccl !Px*iocs« 

The Weed Sewing Machine Co., 

50G BROADWAY, N Y., 

Manufacture the most perfect Machine for Sewing, of all kinrls, ercr pre* 
tented to the American public, and challenge comparison M'ith any eewixxg 
machine made in the United States. 

The Weed ^lachines, with all their raluable improremcnta, estirelj 
•Ttteome all imperfectio^. They are 

Superior to all others for 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 

Simple in construction, durable in all their parts, and readily undentoodi 
iWy luiTe certainty of stitch on all kinds ot fabrics, and are adapted to a 
wide range of work without change or acyastment. Using til kinda of 
thread. Will Bern, F§U, Bind, Gather, Braid, Tuek. QuiU, Cwd^ and m 
iMt do all kinda of work required by Families or Manufacturers. The^ 
make the Interlock Shuttle Stitch, "which cannot bo excelled for tirmnaai^ 
elaatieity, durability and elegance of finish. 

They hare reeeircd the highest Premiums! 

ine Tery instance, where they have been exhibited in competition with 
other standard machines. We invite all persons in search of aa instm* 
ment to execute any kind of Sewing now done by machinery, to inspect 
them, and make ture they secure the best, by proving the WEJBD beforo 
ym t chiai n g. The Company being duly licensed, the machines are pio- 
tected against mfringemcnts or litigation. 

Persons at a distance can order by mail with perfect confidence tbat 
the machine will reach them , safely, and that they will be able to manage 
it to their entire satisfaction, with no other aid tnan the printed, instrnc* 
tions accompanying each machine. Every explanation will be cheetAttty 
given to all, whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive Cireulan, 
together with ppecimens of work, will be furnished to all who dailre them, 
by mail or otherwise. 

RELIABLE AGExVTS WANTED, in all localities in the United 
States. Canadas. British Provinces, Cuba, Mexico, Central and South 
America, West India Islands and the Bahama Islands, to whiua wo offer 

(rM»< inducements, Kner^etic men will find it a paying business, as relia- 
le Sewing Machineft have become a necessity in every family. We man- 
uliacture a great v»riet\ o' styks, from which we give a few prices : — No. 
a. Family. $50; No, 2, Extra. .$«0; No. 2, Half Case, $fi/5 and f7' - 
Ko. 3 * < . Manufacturing, #75 and $85. 

WEKD SEWING MACHINE CO., 

rBoK 2,041 Pott Offiri>: ) fi03 BnadMay, N. T. 
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^wmd ^t\m\. Immtal. 

LETTERS TO HIS TEACHERS; 

BT A SUPERINTENDENT* 
NO. 4. 

MiflsH: You came to me very highly recommended , 
Bot only by my predecessor in office, but by testimoni$te 
from Professors and Teachers in another State. I was a8>- 
sured that you was a teacher of ability and experience 
and had met with uniform success in teaching. I expect- 
ed therefore, to find yours a model school. In some re^ 
spects I was not disappointed ; in otiiers I was. 
• You entered upon your work with eamestktess and> 
prosecuted it with energy and perseverance. But your 
efforts were not well directed. ' You reminded me of Dr. 
Huntington's school master, whom he described in the fol- 
lowing language : " He was the incarnation of painful and 
laborious striving ; a conscious perturbation ; a prhici- 
pled paroxysm; an embodied flutter; a mortal stir; an 
honest human hurly-burly." You made a great deal of 
coibmotion in the school-room, but it did not always re>- 
suit in progress and good order. You attempted to cro^d 
too Inuch work into a limited time. I was astonished to 
find you conducting two recitations, governing yout 
school, and attending to th^ wants of individual pupils, 
all at the same moment. Of course, such an effoi;t must 
prove a failure. ** Make haste sloWly *' is a proverb fall 
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of meaning and importance. One thing nt a time and 
one 072^^ can be weU done. One class recitation should oc- 
cuiythe Teacher's whole attention while it continues, 
and no interruption from any source, should be allowed. 
You should never deviate from this rule. Miscellaneous 
business must have its own appropriate time and place, 
as well as every school exercise. 

Allow me to suggest also that you lacked system and 
regularity in the management of your school. In moving 
to and from recitation and in and out of doors, pupils 
should be required to observe military exactnestr. This 
want of system was manifest in every department of your 
school, and did much to disorganize, and to neutralize any 
eflforts you might have made for their improvement. 

1 observed also a want of accuracy and thoroughness 
in your instruction. You did not insist upon correct 
definitions, nor well prepared lessons. Looseness in con- 
ducting recitations, engenders looseness in habits of study 
and thought. It is ruinous to sound scholarship and for- 
bids real progress in any department of learning. 
. In your explanations upon the blackboard, you devel- 
oped no principles ; you fixed but few facts. No mem- 
ber of your class in written Arithmetic could, when they 
leit the subject, explain the rule for simple subtraction, 
or the reason for inverting the divisor in Fractions. This 
ought not to be so. Every class should be so thoroughly 
drilled, that any member of it, can solve every example 
and explain every principle in the lesson. The work will 
not then need to be done over, but the foundation of sure 
progress will be laid. In the exact sciences, captions add 
rules should be conjmitted to memory ; beyond this, let 
the pupil learn the thoughts of the author and express 
them in his own language. 

Again, let me say I was not satisfied with your meth- 
od of teaching Colburn's Arithmetic. You allowed your 
pupils to retain their books in recitation ; to read their 
examples and then drew out their knowledge of the les- 
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«on, by a process of questioning, as you would draw stag- 
nant water from a well, by pumping. I was astonished 
that your long experience had not taught you better. 

A class in Golburn's Arithmetic, (the most perfeot 
school book and the most important subject that could en- 
gage their attention), should never be allowed to use the 
text book in recitation. Require the lesson to be thorough- 
ly learned beforehand, aod then lay aside all books except 
your own. 

Secure the attention of the class ; read to them the ex- 
anaple to be solved, in a clear and distinct tone of voice, 
and then call upon some one to repeat and analyze it. If 
the example is not solved satisfactorily, it should. be giT- 
en to aqpther and still another, until every step in the. 
process, and the reasons are fully understood. Let the 
-question in all cases be put before the individual is called 
upon to repeat of answer it, that the interest in the claiss 
may be kept alive and the attention fixed. 

The lesson and the book so studied and recited, will fit 
the class to advance with pleasure and profit to the high- 
er mathematics, and in a course of thorpugh mental dis- 
cipline. 

And now. Miss H., if 1 seem to have been severe in my 

criticisms of your managing and teaching school, you 

must remember that I speak in my official capacity and 

that my position requires of me franlAAs and fidelity. 

Yours Truly, H. 



Apeait) op Work. — A person once saiJ to a father 
whose son was noted for his laziness, that he thought his 
son was very much afraid of work. ** Afraid of work," re- 
plied the f.ther, "not at all, he will lie down and goto 
sleep close by the side o it. 

Sespect the fedings of a PupU, and he tvUl respect yours. 
—Do not ridicule a pupil for any physical or other una- 
voidable defect, even dullness. Make allowance, rather. 
Make no reflections upon the circumstances of a pupil or 
his parents. 
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I THE WOELD^ TEACHERS MUST FIRST BE GOD'3 
LEARNERS. 

Id the days of chivalry the kaight went forth froiii 
Jiome and iatberland to do noble prowess for some secret 
vow or holy cause. Long and great had been the work 
of preparation. By constant exercise in manly deeds 
and faithful cnltnre in knightly knowledge ; by fast ^nd 
▼igil, and prayer, he had grown worthy of his work, and 
when he rode forth "brave to encomrter danger M>d death,'' 
. he trusted not so much to steel and brass and strength of 
arm as to holiness of heart and earnestness of purpose. 

The day for knightly daring and chivalrio honor, th« 
day for manly courage and purity of action,' is not yet 
done. Sin still stains the life and crime pollutes the age. 
Nations sit low in depths of moral degradation, and ths 
blind earth is still under the shadow of a clpud and reach- 
es out for guidmg hands. Whoever would help dispel 
this darkness and make the world better for his having 
'lived, can become fitted for the work, only by a prepara- 
tion as long and earnest as that of the knight of ancient 
legend. 

The divine, VBo would teach the sacred oracles, with 
power, the statesman, who would root out error in State 
and Statute ; the orator, who would bear multitudes on- 
ward by the high tide of eloquent truth ; the teacher, 
who would make the weary round of daily duties a joyful 
-march, must first learn Heavenly Wisdom. Whoever 
would be the great ''world's teacher, must first be God's 
learner." Whoever feels that he has work to do and 
words to speak like the great poet, "cares not how late ha 
comes into life, only that he comes fit ; " knowing that 
his day for action is appointed by One to whom a li& 
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time 18 but a breath, and who alone, can give anch teach- 
ings of patience and wisdom and strength as will avail in ■ 
the labor of life. The lessons of Ood may seem hard and 
dark, years may glide away and the education still be in- 
complete. 

The time for action may be slow in coming, yet the 
jnan, who carries his heart in his hand and does the com* 
mon daily work of life faithfully, knows that the blessed 
end shall as surely come by hopeful watchings, by calm 
endurance, and by patient waiting, as the day follows the 
jBorning star. He does nothing, however, easy and hon- 
orable among men that-'' is not approved wholly worthy/' 
but he watches for the golden opportunities where suffer- 
ing nature needs a brave word or deed. 

All powers of noble action are in the calm strength of 
. his . endurance. Gallant bearing in the storm of battle 
may cover a name with glory^ or fearless words in high 
places may seem most worthy, yet he remembers, that, 
''They also serve who only stand and wait." What though 
the songht-for end be distant, and the scattered seed seem 
wasted," the darkness shall nourish the starting germ, 
the summer days shall be long for its growth, the early 
and the latter rain shall not fail and the autumn sun sml 
■^iook down upon, a golden harvest. 

Often when the world's need is the sorest and when 
th^ work of preparation seems but just completed these 
master-spirits are called away. Yet '' Death openeth the 
door to good fame," and what was called error in the life 
and wrong in action, when viewed tlv*ough the halo that 
surrounds the grave become glorified truths and the lives 
of those unknown in life, in death become the standard 
to which succeeding generations strive to riae* 

To one who works not for the lurid light of fame or 
the praise of man, who stands still to listen to the voice 
that shall call him to action, who cares more for the wants 
ot others than his own ease, God must be near to bless 
and satisfy, near in the peaceful valley and on the moun- 
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tain top; near to sanctify his daily walk in market^placeff, 
and crowded street. All the world's great teachers and 
reformers, first filled the cup of life at the fountain of 
Eternal Wisdom, and then poured snch floods or Truth 
over the sin-stained world that the ware shall roll on un- 
til the farthest verge of humanity is reached and washed 
white from its impurities. A. ^» 



OLD LETTERS. 

BT I. 6. ASCHER. 

( Voices from the Hearth.) 
Don't bom them — they preach love and wisdom^ 

Of life's purest joys they are part ; 
I read loving memories within them, 

Deeply traced on the scroll of the heart. 
Don't burn them-^the pa3t fades too swiftly, 

O ! let these dim treasures ren^ain ; 
Faint records cf life's fleeting moments 
That the heart yearns to scan o'er again. 

,1 gaze at a heart's fond confession, 

And tears blind my eyes as I read ; 
It breathes love ! well< well, it don't matter, 
• Some hearts, 'tis ordained, are to bleed. 
Such letters I'll fold unccHnplaining, 

And lock them away from the sight, 
The bitterness folded forever, 

Regrets locked in stillness and night. 

These lines, touched with Time's shrivell'd ^ngen^ 

Are yellow and dim, like dead leaves ; 
Yet the light of remembrance glows o'er them. 

Like rays that make golden the sheaves. 
The letters, though blurred, are not faded. 

But speak like an old tender strain, 
That flashes at once, when its music 

We strive to recall but in vain j 
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Don't bum them — ^they speak mystic wisdom 

That sermons or lore cannot teach, 
And from the vague twilight of memory, 

Deep lessons of comfort they preach : 
They cling to hard rocks of existence, 

Like mosses deep rooted for e'er. 
Made green with the years that pass o'er them, 

Tliough sorrow and ruin be there ! 

These letters are links that bind closer 

The heart to the dead, buried years ; 

Why scatter in. dust and in ashes 

The relics that memery endears f 
Our hopes may not ripen like blossoms, 

Regrets prove that past joys are vain; 
But there's truth in these dumb, aged treasures 

That the heart loves to scan o'er again. 



VOCAL MUSIC A MEANS OF RELIGIOUS CULTURE. 

Prayer and praise are the only acts of direct worship 
laid down in Bible history- We shall find all along both 
equally prominent and solemn. They have always gone 
together. If religion languishes, so will sacred music. 
If religion flourishes, so will sacred music* Song siaema 
adapted to express the very climax of devotion. When 
the language of speech becomes inadequate, that of dong 
becomes an appropriate and befitting medium for the ex- 
pression of religious teeling. Sacred song is an effi<iient 
means of instilling religious truths into youthful minds. 
Even ^he nursery may become a school of piety. The 
effect of a suitable style of music connecjfced with judi- 
cious words will be of great power for good. 

To what extent the church is indebted to the influence 
of sacred music, as poor as it is in many places, can never 
in this world, be fully estimated. Could the powet be 
put forth to suppress and banish all the forms of sacred 
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•ong frrai our religiotui assemblies, how much of ibe st*: 
tractivenessi infloeiice,aiid even devotion of onrchiuche* 
would depart forever. 

Let the children; then, be taught sacred mnsio to qnal- 
ify them to take a part in the service of the Sabbath 
School and the Sanctuary. 

Epshahi. 



WATER VAPOR. 

Of the three distinct forms which matter assumes — 
solid; liquid and gaseous, the liquid is the one which the 
most constantly and in the most marked manner changes 
from one form to another. Thus water readily passes 
from solid ice into a liquid state, and from a liquid state 
into an aeriform condition, or vapor ; and from the state 
of vapor it readily passes back into liquid and from liquid 
into solid. It is through these transformations, occa- 
sioned by the presence or absence of a greater or less 
amount of heat from the sun, that the currents of the air 
and the sea are chiefly produced, and the physical life of 
the globe is maintained. M etaphysicalty speaking, water 
may be said to be mediatorial in its agency, performing 
in the world of matter a similar part to that which its par* 
allel performs in the worTd of spirit. 

Indeed, there is no department in meteorofogical sci- 
ence which promises to be productive of more interesting 
results than the study of water-vapor. Whether as one 
of the motive powers of the great operations of Nature, 
or as an element of* the atmosphere which affecte the 
health for better or worse, it alike claims our most care- 
ful observation. 

Under almost all circumstances vapor is rising from 
water. With a heat of 212 degrees Farenheit, it be- 
comes steam ; at the equator, with a mean temperature 
of 82^, it is evolved with great rapidity, and at the poba 
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it slowly bat surely passes off from the most solid fields 
of ice. In all cases it is the same in character, differing 
only in intensity. It is through the agency of heat that 
it is chiefly CTolved ; but how it is that a liquid which is 
visible and tangible, passes into the air and becomes in- 
visible and intangible, is not yet clearly understood. 
Lfke the image formed upon the retina of the eye, and 
like many other operations of Nature, we can trace it up 
to a certain point, but there it escapes our consciousness 
and eludes our grasp. One of the most convenient means 
for observing the evaporation of water is fur- 
nished by a cup of hot cofiee. By the aid of a good mi« 
croscope the vapor can be seen passing off from its sur- 
face. 

Water-vapor, when visible, is called vesicular vapor. It 
is of this vapor that the clouds are composed. It is much 
lighter than air, and hence floats in it, each little vesicle 
being like a small balloon. And here again meteorologi- 
cal science is at a loss to discover how this vapor, which 
is water, is lighter than air, and why it is that clouds vary 
so much as they do in their distances above the surface 
of the earth. Why is vapor aggregated in masses — in 
clouds, instead of being diffused equally throughout the 
sky? 

The presence of moisture is as essential to the decay 
of animal and vegetable substances as it is to their growth. 
Heat, moisture and air are necessary to that fermentation 
which, according to the directive agency, produces either 
life or decay ; and if either of these elements are want- 
ing, the fermentation is proportionally abated. In the 
warm climate of Vera Cruz for instance, the abundant, 
moisture of^the locality tends to produce both rapid decay 
inall organic structures and disease in animals, while in 
London, with the amount of moisture but with leas^heat, 
the climate is healthful and invigoi*ating. As a matter of 
health, therefore, the amount of vapor in the air and the 
mean temperature of the locality become questions of- 
great importance. 
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These questions are determined bj means of an instru- 
ment which is called the psychrometer. It consists of two 
thermometers, the bulb of one of which is covered with a 
wet cloth This cloth is kept wet by means of a small 
cistern, from which water is led to the cloth by a thread 
through the agency of capillary attraction. The evapo- 
ration from the wet cloth produces a degree of cold which 
causes the thermometer in ordinary circumstances, to fall 
below the level of the other thermometer whose bulb is 
dry. The grerter the diflFerence between the range of 
the wet and the dry thermometers, the less vapor is there 
present in the air. A difference of fifteen or twenty de- 
grees would sho^y an exceedingly dry state of the atmos- 
phere. Generally, at the hours when rains are falling or 
dew is being deposited, there is no difference in the range 
of the two thermometers, showing that the air is then sat- 
urated with as much moisture as it can hold. 

Warm air can contain a great deal more vapor than 
cold air ; and hence, a difference of five degrees between 
the two thermometers at a temperature of ninety degrees 
woyld show a greater amount ot vapor than would the 
same difference at the temperature of forty degrees. But 
by means of a formula, and through the indications of this 
instrument, the absolute amount of water-vapor in eaob 
cubic foot of air, can be easily ascertained. And in this 
way, in course of time, an accurate insight is gained into 
the true character of the climate of a place. All that the 
observer has to do is merely to record the indications of 
the two thermometers. 

The psychrometer is indeed one of the most interesting 
instruments which meteorology has summoned to its aid. 
Its indications are a species of telegraphy which the ob- 
server receives from Nature herself, of her owffdoings, and 
which he fully understands and records. And this com- 
munion with Nature elevates the thoughts, refines the 
feelings, and gives new happiness and utility to human 
life. Together with the other meteorological instruments 
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the psychrometer should be brought within the reach of 
all our academical students, whether male or female, so 
that they may learn of themselves to draw directly from 
Nature, the original source of all uninspired knowledge. 
Through its agency we are enabled to distinguish dry 
climates from such as are moist, those which are healthy 
from those which are not. From an unusual amount of va- 
. par present iii the atmosphere, under certain circumstan- 
ces, we may foresee the coming storm, and at all times we 
can watch the eflfect of a greater or loss amount of vapor 
^pon every department of the physical world. 

The summer of thisyear M63 has been remarkable ia 
New England for a superabundance of moisture. During 
the months of July, August and September there was an 
almost constant succession of southerly windis, accompa- 
nied with frequent showers. From the c<indensation of a 
great amount of water-vapor, a corresponding amount of 
heat was given out, which, added to the heat of the sum- 
mer sun, gave the climate an aspect and a temperature, 
comporting with a degree of latitude much south of New 
England. While the drops were st'muleted to a luxuri- 
ant growth, summer diseases became more than usually 
prevalent. But no well recorded observations upon this 
weather, its consequent diseases and their remedies have 
been made, as we are aware of: so that probably th» 
community will be as wholly unprepared for a similar 
season in time to come as they were for this. In this 
way we still submit to the brute forces of nature, without 
observation, without record and without knowing how 
they aflfect us whether for good or evil. J. W. P* 



Shakespeare was the man for our times. Hear him : 
"In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man, 
As modest stillness and lumility ; 
But when the blast of war blows in his ears. 
Then imitate the action of tlie tiger." 
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ENGLISH OBAMMAB. 

WHAT FOB? 

What ii the nse^ of Grammar any way ? It does not 
teach ui in what pArt of the world we live, or in what pe- 
riod of its history. It does not teach us what materialB ' 
are good for food or for clothing, or where they are to be 
found. It does *not teach us how to build houses, or to 
mix medicines, or to makecfmpost. It does not explain 
the powers of steam, or the forces that cause the earth- 
quake and the volcano. It does not tell the number of 
bones and muscles in the human boc^y, or the kinds and 
value of the trees in the forest, or number of stars in the 
aky. It does not tell how to calculate eclipses or to meas- 
ure land, or how to balance a ledger or how to compute 
interest. Of what use is Grammar? 

The chief practical ends which Grammar serves to pro- 
mote the attainment of, are two : — ability in interpretation, 
and facility in composition. To ascertain precisely what 
is the meaning of that which we r«$ad or hear, and to ex- 
plain that meaning is interpretation ; to express clearly 
what we think, in speaking or writing, is composition. 
Any exercises well devised and well conducted, to pro- 
mote either of these ends, must also in some degree pro- 
. mote the other. Exercises in defining, parsing and analy* 
sis, as usually conducted, tends directly to develop ability 
to interpret; while exercises iu filling sentences partially 
formed, in building sentences on given words, in stating 
what or a part of what, we know about given themes, tend 
directly to give facility in composition. 

Both interpretation and composition imply thinkings 
and are based on it. In the first we think, following % 
guide ; in the second, when genuinely performed, we 
think independently. In the first, so long as we inter- 



pret suitable aathors, we are led contiuuallj into new and 
richer fields of thought ; id the second we bring our own 
thoughts into more distinct form, and to a more orderlj 
arrangemetit. In the first we go out of ourselves to bring 
thought from afar; in the second we transmute that 
thought which was another's, intq^ thought which is our 
pwn. 

It has become fashionable of late to lay much stress 
upon teaching composition, as if that were the only ofiicfe 
of Grammar. It is surely an important office. It 10 
worthy to be magnified, and that not in words only, but 
in practice. But while we give increased attention to 
composition let us not forget interpretation-*— not inter* 
pretation less but composition more. Both are of great 
value, for to know what has been thought is a worthy ae- 
quisition ; and to be able to speak what is just, in an ap- 
propriate manner, is a glorious attainment. 

If these thoughts are true, they are suggestive. The 
usual methods of teaching Grammar by parsing and analy* 
sis should not be set aside ; but be used with greater 
diligence, as we conceive more clearly the end which 
they promote : nor are methods making much use of exer? 
Ibises in composition to be avoided^ but to be used faith- 
fully in connection with the other. E. C, 



THE PRESENT. 



Heart gazing moomfully Watch and fight bravely 

Back through past years — Against sloth and sin ; 

Britiging sad memories, Fray for the Spirit, 

Laden with tears — The victory to win. 

Life's hours wasted, Cometh the f ature 

1^' Talents abused, Veiled and slow ? 

Bright opportunities Go forth to greet her. 

Blindly refused — For weal or for woe. 

Close up the record Bringeth she gladness ? 

Fraught with such pain ; Praise thou the Lord. 

yean that have vanished Bringeth she sadness ? J 

Return not again. Bow to His word. 

Oiasp thou the Pbesekt, O'er Past and o'er Future 

Be earnest and bold — Dim shadows recline. |) 

Fleeting its momentfi Hearty be thou manful s 

More precious than gold. Thb Pbbsskt is THonif 
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MATHEMATICAL. 

I am far from ignortot that the eides of a right angle(i 
triangle may be very various in their relations to each 
other. The diagonals of squares furnish examples. I am 
truly delighted to find something like a spirit of discus- 
siot] in a late Journal. That istheZt/eof a journal. I 
threw in that example in a very careless way hoping in 
that way at least, as others had failed, to call out a deba- 
ter. It is asked how the ratio of the sides of that particu- 
lar triangle is determined ? 

It is required to divide 80 into two such parts that the 
square of one added to the square of, 40 shall equal the 
square of the other. It is evident that the squares mu^ 
be perfect and will lie in the series of squares 100, 400, 
900, 1600, 2500, 3600, 4900. We must stop short of 6400 
if we keep the triangle. The required numbers can then 
be found by trial. Suppose 70 & 10. Then 10^ -f 40' = 
1700<4900. Again 60 and 20. Then 20* + 40 = 
2000<3600. Again 50 and 30. Then 30* + 40^ =2500 
=50^ The sides of the triangle are accordingly 30, 40^ 
50, in order, or in the ratio 3, 4,5. The same result can 
be shown in fewer figures by algebra. In whatever way 
the ratio is found this method seems to be better than the 
geometrical one as our studies are at present arranged. 
One is strongly inclined sometimes to adopt Prof. Cros- 
by's theory that the order Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- 
try, should be reversed in part, at least, when he is oblig- 
ed to explain such examples as this to beginners. But 
perhaps some one has a simpler way still. 

1 he solution of the 9's Puzzle is very satisfactory. It 
is original and will satisfy any one. Here are two exam- 
ples which are not so easy as they seem. 

1st. How high must a man be raised above the surfojce 
o/the earth in order to see one third of it? 

2d. Given x + y.=i0 
X Vy = 12. 
Required to find x and y by quadratic equations. T» 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM IN THE SEPT. NO. 

Required the sum of the infinite series, 

6' 24' 60' 120' ' 
Resolving the denominators, we may write the series 
iiras: — 

4 \5 6 _7 8 

6' 6x4' 6X4X5' «^4 6 6' „ 4 6 6 7' *«• 
r 12 ^^1X2X3 fiXxXgXgX:! 

Hence the series extended will be 

4 6 1 JL J_ J. ^ 
6' 24' bO' 120' 210' 336' 
We may now proceed to the summation in the same 
manner as in the solution in the July Number; the sum 
being equal to the first ferm of a primary series, the given 
series being regarded as secondary. 

The whole process may be tabulated as follows. 

00 oo«. 

-, — , —t — , --> —, _ , <BC., pnm. sen 



4 5 6 7 8 9 « 

-' , , — , .^-^, — , «c., sec. series. 

6 24 60 120 210 336 



H il i^ il J9_ 
24' 120' 360' 840' I68O' 
21 . 24 27 30 « 



&c. 



60 360 1260 3360 

120 840 3360' 

50 55 \ 
— , , &c. 

210: 1680 

336 

Each series after tho secondary will be seen to be formed 
of the diflferences between the terms of the series next 
preceeding. 

The oblique series on the lelt, viz : 
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* 11 21 . 
«' 24 60 ' 

has its denominators like those of the given series. The 
numerators are 4, 6+6=11, 6+7-(-8=21, 7+8+9+10= 
S4,.&c. Hence, the numerators and denominators respect- 
ively form independent series ; and from these two series 
we may discover the corresponding numerator and d^ 
nominator of the fractional term next preceding 4 which 

6 
term will at the same time constitute the first term of thf 
primary series and the answer to the probH^. 
The denominator required may be found thus : — 
\6, 24, 60, 120, 210, 
6 \18, 36, 60, 90, 

12X18, 24, 30, 

A6, 6, . 

Having found an order of equal differences, we may ex- 
tend this series one term to the left and then by success- 
ive subtractions prefix a term to each of the foregoing 
Series until we come to the last, where the term to be 
prefixed =0, the denominator of the Ist term of the pri- 
mary series of fractions. 
The numerator may be found in like manner thus ; 

0\ 4, 11, 21, 34, 50, 
4\ 7, 10, IS, 16, 
3\ 3, 3, 3, 

Hence the numerator sought =0, and the iraclionai 
term required= i. an indeterminate quantity* 

To verify this value of the given series we may put it 
mnder ihe form 

6 5 6 5 6 7 

«• 4' 4 5' 4 5 6' 

6Xf fiXfXg 6X1X2X3 
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5 6 7 8 



4X4 X5 X^ X^ 



4 5 6 7 



6 X jL X 2 X 3 K^ Whence it appears that 

iM the denominator increases more rapidly than tte nn. 
iiierator, the successive terms aire approaching zero, but 
at the same time that, as botli the numerators and de- 
nominators increase more and more slowly, the series is 
also approaching a point where the successive terms will 
not suffer farther diminution. Now without occupying 
the space required for a rigid demonstration we may sim- 
ply state that the tendency to an ultimate equality in the 
successive terms so neutralizes the ultimate eflFectof the 
conveying tendency as to render a xMermmate summation 
impossible. G. N. A. 



^ THE STORY OF A PRIMARY TEACHER, 

FACTS FOB PARENtS AKD CITIZENS. 

To Ihe EdUor of the BepuUioan ^- — 

As we have been shown how one teacher spends the 
salary allowed her by the city fathers, perhaps an account 
of how this salary is earned may not prove uninteresting. 
I am sole teacher in one of our primary schools at a sal- 
ary of $250 per annum. During the summer term I had 
111 names upon my register. At present I have 98. Of 
these 49 are in the alphabet and primer. Sow long do 
you suppose it will take these 49 to learn to read fluent* 
!y, and how much geography and arithmetic can the other 
49 acquire under the instruction of one person ? The 
daily attendance in my school is rarely less than 60, and 
frequently exceeds 70. The largest number present at 
one time this term was 78. With such a number as this 
I am obliged to seat a number upon the platform. Th* 

22 
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seats are long " settees," maDj of which rock at eveiy 
motion of the occupants. 

Thanks to the new agent, we have a supply of sawn 
wood, and an ax with which to split it. Last winter our 
supply consisted of large sticks, and as there was water 
in the cellar, we were obh'ged to place the wood under 
the stove in order to thaw arwl dry it, thus keeping the 
floor continually wet. I have heard of " burning water," 
but burning ice iii our public schools is a failure — I have 
tried it. On two days I closed school on account of the 
extreme cold. The school committee are nearly as pow- 
erless as ourselves, until the city makes larger approprt- 
ations. I have not a map or globe of any^ description, 
whatever, with which to teach geography. 

At our " teachers' meeting'" it has been suggested to 
introduce calisthenics and object lessons. We teach six 
hours per day, minus forty minutes for recesses. Will 
some one inform me how, in this time, one individual can 
hear 70 children read and spell, in such a manner that 
they shall derive some benefit from these exercises, hear 
a lesson in geography and one in arithmetic from a part 
of them, and then hear them sing a song or two, of which 
the air and words must first be taught them, put them- 
through a course of calisthenics, and give them an object 
lesson ? I pause for a reply. A Primary Teacher. 

Springfield, Mass., Oct. 15, 1863, 

We copy the above pithy letter for the facts it reveals,, 
and also with the presumption that it may apply to Ver- 
mont as well as Massachusetts. Ed. 



Each naan makes his own stature, builds himself. 

In teaching, prepare for difficulties, meet them with a 
brave heart, love labor, scorn ease, and expect success^ 
and the joy of triumph will compensate for all tri il« and 
toils. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Our High Schools, Academies and Seminaries, are said 
to be more prosperoos this autumn than ever; Such a report 
. comes from all parts of the state. The fact is both gratifying and 
encouraging, in such times as these. Our citizens evidently un* 
derstand the genius of our ifistitutions and the source of our secu-^ 
rity. Hence, they not only sacrifice treasure and blood to crush 
the infernal rebellion, but their treasure alsa to educate their child- 
ren and thus prepare them to appreciate and perpetuate the noble 
institutions bequeathed us by our fathers. 

We regret that cUl our higher grade of schools have not respond-^ 
ed t» our enquiry after their prosperity.^ We caa now report 
those only from which we .have heard. 

St. Johnsbury Acadern^; J, K, Colhy, A, M, Principal, School 
in a prosperous condition —75 students in attendance ; 32 young 
men in the place of 8 a year ago. 

Peacham Academy; G, 0. Thompsoriy A, M, Principal. 
" School goes on quietly and well." Of course it does, under it* 
present management, and with a full complement of pupils. 

Orange Co, Grammar School ; E, Conant, A, M. Principal^ 
Present number of pupils 83 ; average age 17 1-2 j in Reading 
80 ; in Spelling 81 ; in Arithmetic 70 ; in Grammar 66 ; in Ge- 
ography 24 ; tn Drawing 25. Good classes also in Latin, Greek, 
French and Higher English. Friend Conant understands the 
necessity of attending first to the Primary Branches. 

Newbury Seminary and Female Collegiate Institute ; Rev, G, C 
Smith, A, M, Principal, School numbers 250 pupils, 144 males 
and 106 females. 

Middkhury Female Seminary ; Rev, and Mrs, H, F, LeaviU 
Principals, Has 130 pupils and ** still coming in." Every de- 
partment well represented. 

Northfield Institution ; G, P, Beard, A. M, Principal, About 
100 pupils the present term — every department in successful op* 
eratiou. Dr. Lewis* new gymnastics successfully taught by Mis& 
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J, A, Bave, a graduate of Glenwood. Mr. Beard has establisbecl 
a three, years' course of study and will hereafter award diploiii]f» 
to ladies. 

Cctstleion Seminary; Miss H. N. HaskeU Principal School 
numbers 170 pupils; 60 are boarders. ^The Seminary has not 
been as full nor as flourishing lor eight long 'years." 

Hyde Park Academy ; Miss Sarah BctiUy^ Principal. School 
doing well. 

Lamoille Co, Grammar School; Miss A, F, Benton, PrincipaL 
* Things are large or small by comparison. The attendance the 
present term (64) exceeds that of several preceding ones." Suc- 
cess to our lady principals. 

Thetford Academy; G. H. French, A» B, PrincipaL About 60 
pupils in attendance, — ^^* a larger number than for several previous 
terms/' We hear Mr. French well spoken of, as a man and a 
teacher. 

Barre Academy ; J. S. Spaulding, A. M. PrincipaL Friend 
Spaulding's Catalogue tells the story. Aggregate attendance for 
the y«ar 377 ; Fall term 142. 

North Bennington High School; L, A. Knighis ^ E. Gotdd, Prxn" 
cipals. This school has been remarkably successful un^er its present 
management, and is now in full and successful operation— 75 jpwj!?t7«. 

Bennington Ladies* Seminary, Misses E, JK and L, H. Clark 
Principals. This school has been in operation for several years^ 
and has a fair record, as shown by its last ancual Catalogue. 

Among the first-class teachers in our graded schools with whom 
we are acquainted, are Messrs. D. 6. Moore, Butland, J. Dana, 
Windsor, I. M. Camp, Burlington, G. B. Cochrane, Stowe, and 
B. F. Bingham, Brattleboro. 

We hope to hear from all other similar institutions before our 
next issue. 

The Vermont School Journal. — We shall soon complete 
three years of editorial labor. During all that time, the pecunicfry 
responsibility has rested upon ourself alone ; and during half the 
• time, the entire editorial also. 

As to the success of the experiment, let us say, allowing nothing 
for editorial labor, we have made the Journal pay expenses. 
But this has been done by a kind of financiering not usually cm^ 
ployed la such an enterprise. Suffice it to say on this point, th^ 
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aubscription money collected wouM not pay for the white paper 
the JouitNAL is printed on. Subscribers, therefore, have paid 
nothing for editing, printing and binding the Journal. 

Among its constant readers during these years, have been a 
large dass of common school teachers, many of whom would have 
had no professional reading if tmr Journal had not been sent to 
them. That they have been interested and profited, we have 
their own testimony, in a large file of letters expressive of the 
fact and urging us to continue its publication. 

Like all public enterprises, the School Journal has met 
criticism^ indifference, lukewarmness and hearty approwxL With 
<wir critics we will have no controversy. If they will take the 
- School Joc^rnal off our hands, make it better and secure for k 
a larger circulation, we shall be glad to give it up to them. If 
not, we invite them to continae their fault-finding, if they ean 
make it pay. The tndiffi^rence and lukewarmness manifested 
have disheartened, but have not driven ue from our work. To 
t>ur friends who have stood by us and cheered us on, not only, fe^r 
kind words but by tnaterial aid, we are under many obligattoiMy 
for the sake of (he cause. And we are happy to announce thait 
tliese friends, Who are more numerous than formerly, are among 
the most able knd honored men of Vermont. They encourage as 
^ to go on with.|h|B work, and assure us of their sympathy and con- 
tinued co-operation. 

We would willingly step aside and allow the Journal to pass 
into abler hards, but we will not consent to have it die. The 
honor of the state and the good of our cause forbid any retrograde 
«tep. 

Relying upon the encouragement we have received from the 
friends of education and their promised aid, we shall continue the 
publication of the Journal. But let it be understood that we 
expect active co-operation from all classes. We have regular 
contributors, but we want all others who can, also to furnish ma- 
terial for .its pages. Let all send us educational intelligence; let 
practical tea<'hers prepare short articles illustrating the best meth- 
ods of management and instruction of schools ; let superintendents 
give us the results of their experience and observation ; let all 
contribute to make our School Journal the living, breathing 
4)rgafrof our educational body^the bond of professional friendship^ 
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the mediom of intercourse and the inspiration of every heart. It 
maj be all this and more, if those interested are willing to make a 
suitable effort. 

Then again, the JoubKAl, to accomplish its object, must have a 
irider circulation. We cannot pay agents to canvass the 
state, as all must see. . Its friends must do the work, each in hi» 
owB sphere. If all willdo a little, our sabscripion list may be greatly 
increased. 

No other journal in the nation is furnished so cheap. For 75 
cts. in advance, a single copy for one year ; for $1.00 two copies 
aent to any address. 

Encouragement to Clubs. For $3.50 we will send to any 
address 7 copies of the Journal and to the agent who gets up the 
dub one copy of 6leaninff$ from School Life Experience and 
MMon*$ Manual of Gymna$ties (worth 65 cents). For $7, we 
will send 15 copies of the Journal and a copy of Northend's 
Teacher and Parent, or Lewis' New Gymnastics, (worth $1.25). 

To the person who shall procure the largest number of subscri- 
bers (not less than 25,) we will send the Atlantic Monthly for one 
year. To the person who shall raise the largest club (not less 
than 50,) we will give a copy of Webster's Pictoiial Unabridged 
Dictionary, (worth $7). All who make the effort and fail to se- 
cure the highest prize, will, of course, be entitled to the lesser ^ 
prizes drawn by their number. 

[Our printer steps in here and informs us that he must have 
a hundred or two dollars more than last jear, for his work. 
We don't see the propriety of this. It looks like driving 
lis from our work. But we bad made the figures and shall look 
round and see how the matter stands.] 

Postage on the School Journal, under the new law, id 
12 cents per year. If sent in a package addressed to one person, 
6 copies 4 cents ; 8 copies 6 cents; 11 copies 8 cents; 13 copies 
10 cents ; 16 copies 12 cents ; 19 copies 14 cents ; 22 copies 16 
cents. 

We shall understand that all our old subscribers who do 
not inform us to the contrary before Dec. 15, desire to have the 
•Journal continued another year. 

New subscriptions can begin with January and July only. 

School Legislation. — It has been intimated that a ^stem- 
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aiic effoi^ will be made during this session, to disturb if not to de- 
stroy our school law and to displace our efficient Secretary. Very 
likely. As long as the people continue to send doughfaces, or 
men of more brass than brains to Montpelier, we may expect such 
-efforts. But we do not expect them to succeed. 

Secretary Adams before the Legislature, We are happy to 
notice so favorable an indication in the signs of the times, as a 
*' fully attended " meeting of the Legislature of Vermont, to listen 
to the plain trutli as to our educational interests. Mr. Adam^s' 
address is spoken of in high terms of commendation and will 
doubtless Ihave an influence for good. 

Among other things, Mr. A. alluded to the more recent school 
legislation. The first point noticable is the supplying school reg- 
isters for the purpose of gathering statistics ; the second point, 
providing for public examination" of teachers, tending to raise the 
standard of their qualifications. The third point, organizing a 
Board of Education, who appomt a Secretary with the power to 
liold institutes and public meetings, and thus awaken the public 
inind on the subject of Education. • 

" Another good jj^o'int in the new law is, its encouragement to 
regular attendance at schools. Tardiness is one of the greatest 
and most annoying evild with which our schools have to contend. 
We are expending in the state four hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually to educate eighty-five thousand children. Of <these child- 
ren, fifty-two and one-half per cent, is an average attendance at 
school. Thus nearly one half of the expense of sustaining our 
schools is lost by non-attendance. This is a fact for the considera- 
tion of tax payers. The new law apportions the one hundred 
thousand dollars of state funds distributed among the several dis- 
tricts in proportion to the average attendance in such districts^ 
^nd not as did the old law, in proportion to the number of scholars. 
Thus the new law presents a pecuniary encouragement to regular 
attendance at school." 

As results, " Mr. A. mentioned the saving of expense by the 
increase of female teachers ; a much more satisfactory attendance 
upon school meetings ; a reduction of tardiness at least of 25 per 
cent., within four years ; a decrease in the number of cases pf 
corporal punishment, indicating an elevation of moral sentiment 
io the schools; an increasing tendency to employ permaneot 
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teachers and to improye school buildings. All enoonn^ng ani 
hopefal. 

It is really so. The *^ Liquid ^l^^i'i? " furnished by C. 
H. Wheeler k, Co , Nos. 5 and 7 Essex St, Boston, will make a 
genuine slate blackboard. One coat upon the old blackboards at 
Glenwood, has miide them like the very roeL Its surface is 
smooth and bard, the best thing we ever saw. 

Vermont Teachers' Association. —Lectures are expected 
from the following gentlemen at the next meeting of the Vermont 
Teacher's Association, to be h«'ld at Montpelier, on the Idtb, 14th 
and 15lh days of January, 1864: — Rev. B. LabHre«% D. D., Pres- 
ident of Middlebury College ; Prof. C. W. Thompson, U. V. M. 
Burlington ; Hon. J. S. Adams, S« cretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion; Mr J. 8. D. Taylor, Principal of 11 igh School, St. Albans; 
Mr. E. Con ant, Principal of Uandolph Academy ; Mr. J. J. 
Lewis, Principal of Academy, South Woodstock. 

The committer have assurance from the citizens of Montpelier 
that the ny;mbers of the Association will be most cordially wel- 
comed to their hospitalities. 

Our Universitiks. — A strenuous effort is being made al 
Montpelier to unite the three Vermont colleges into one. An ag- 
ricultural college is also to be established. Shall all be merged 
into one, or shall we have one classical and one agrieultutul col- 
lege as distinpt institutions ? Tlmt is the question. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Ernst von Scitwaben. A tragedy in ^ve acts, by Ludwi^ 
Uhland. Boston, DeVries, Ibarra & Co., 3 Beacon street. We 
have received from the publishers this little reprint of a favorite 
German tragedy, intended for the use of beginners in the study of 
that IringUMge. It is introduced^ we understand, into the publie 
schools of Boston, a sufficient guarantee of its merit. We cannot 
sufficiently express our pleasure in the fact that we may have 
cheap editions — American editions, of text books in foreign lan- 
guages — and would recommend to our friends in the state, the 
enterprising firm, DeVric:*, Ibarra & Co., whose v store presents a 
delig!itful collection of foreign books, of all kinds, — pictures from 
the old artists, original etchings, and curious importations of a!l 
kinds in that department. 

Godet's Lai>y'8 Book.— *'^ Reduction of terms to the old 
prices. Make up your clubs foi: 1864." 

Congregational QuARTKRtr. — The October No. is re- 
ceived. It has a ri« h series of articles by some of the ablest cler- 
gymen in New England. The four nu.inbers make a book of 384 
pages and each No. contains a steel engraving of some emineat 
divine. Yet the subscription price is onjj; $1. Address a^ above^ 
Boston, Mass. 
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AKK EXPLAINED AND APPLIED TO THE AHTS 

OJf LIFE AND THE PHENOMENA OP NA- 

TURB, 

-A. JSToAv Edition. 

entirely re<irritten and much enlarged. With 810 engravings. 

BY EDWARD L YOUMANS, M, D. 

12 mo. 460 pages. Price S 1 .25. 



Tne special attention of Educaton is solicited to this work» on the fol* 
lowing grounds : 

I. ft brings up the science to the present date, inoorporating the new 
diccoveriet, the corrected Tiews and more comprehensiye princi^es whioh 
hare resulted from recent inquiry. Among these may be mentioned tha 
discoveries in Spetirum AnaiyiU^ the doctrines of the ConttrveUion and 
OorrelaiioH of Forces, the researches of Berthelot on the Artificial Pro 
duetion of Organic Subitancei, the interesting researches of Graham on 
the CyrttaUoid and CoUoid condition cf matter, with many other reeults 
ef recent investigation not found in contemporary text-books. 

II. Avoiding excess of technicalities, it presents the subject in a lucid, 
flnrcible, and attractive style. 

III. It is profusely illustrated with cuts cf objects, appaiatus, and ex- 
periments, which enable the student to pursue the subject alone or in 
•ehools without apparatus. 

IV« Durations for experimental operations are much condensed, and 
deeeriptions of unimportant chemical substances ure made very brief, or 
eltngether omitted, thus obtaining space to treat with unusual fulness the 
** chemistry of common life, ' and the later revelations of this beautiftU 



V. It pesents iust such a view of the leading principles and more im- 
portent facts of the science as is demanded for the purposes of general ed- 



VI. The work is arranged upon a natural method, the tomics being so 
presented as to unfold the true order of Nature's activities. Part I, treats 
ol the natural forces by which matter is transformed. Part II, of the ap- 
plication of these forces to the lower or mineral world. Part III, oi toe 
organic kingdom, which rises out of the precedmg ; while part IT. or 
Physiological Chemistry, completes the scheme in the world of life. 

"ilL It presents the science not only as a branch but as a means df edu- 
eation— a valuaUe instrument of intellectual culture and discipline. 

VIII. It gives a clear exposition of the origin and nature ef scientifio 
know ledge, and the vidue of scientl&c studies for purposes of education. 

or A Specimen copy for examination will be sent^ post paid, on recHpt of 
tlesfiUs. 

Nov. 1S63. it 



A COMPLETE REVOLUTION 

IN TEA.CUINO 

CfMRAFHT, ASTRONOHT, 

AND THE UIGUER MATHEMATICS. 
What teacher haB not been afflicted in trying to make his pupils understand 
acme of the simplest principles ol'Geogiaphy while attempting to teach 
from the ordinary fiat map r Applet suspended by strings, and oranges 
with pins stuck into them, have been the rude accompaniments of many 
a teftchar's desk while Yainly trying to elucidate the ••knotty" points. 
The necessity so long felt for something with which to illustrate properly 
the positions and moyements. a£i well as the form of the Earth, is at last 
met. 

BY USING SHEPHERD'S 



SLATE 




all difficulties are overcome, making light the task of the teacher, giving 
**'9orrtt kftowledffe** to the Bcholviv, and making the ^tudy pteasant for 
bo:h. Tectimonials almost without number have been received from t*ach 
en of every grade, speaking in unqualiiied terms ot the merits of tl^ 
Globe. Another blessing for the school-room is the 

upon which may ne used the poft Vermont Slate Pencil instead of chalk, 
ihuj* avoiding the dust and dirt of the common painted board. 

These boar- s are clean, smoosh, and hard, will last for years and im- 
prove by use ; furnished to order, of any size. We have also many other 
novelties in this line. 

Adaniantme Slates,— light, noiseless, and indestructible, — single, /in 
book i'mn, and with portfolios. Slate and Drawing Book, combined. 
Slate and Arithmetic, combined for beginners. Slate Kubbers, to be used 
withoht water. Blackboard Rubbers, a fine thing. 

eaa be appi^d by any out* to old boards, and produce a hard slate sorfftcs 
■imilar to the Slate l^lnckooard. 

0. H, WHEELER & CO. ft & 7 Essex «t., BoslQB 

KEW tNGL'NO 4GFNT8. 
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D Appleton & Co.) N. Y., bave now ready, 

CLASS BOOK OF CHEMISTRT, 

IN WHlC'H 

THE LATEST FACTS AND PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE 

ARE EXPLAINED AND APPUED TO THE ART8 

OF LIFE AND THE PHENOMENA OF NA- 

TURT\ 

j\, NeTV Edition. 

Sn if^ly re-written and much enlarged. With 310 engnriogi. 

by EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D. 

12 mo. 460 pages. Price Si. 25. 



The special attention of Educators is Eolicited to this work, on the fol* 
|o veing grounds : . . 

I. It brings up the 8cien«e to the present date, incorporating the new 
tliscoveries, the corrected views and more comprehensive principles which 
have resulted from recent inquiry. Ameng these may be mentioned the 
discoveries in Spectrum Analysis y the doctrines of the Conservation and 
Correlation q/* i^o/re*, the researches of Berthelot on th^ Artificial Pr9 . 
Auction of Organie Substances y the interesting researches of Graham on 
the CyysiaUoid find Colloid condition cf matter, with many other results 
of recent investigation not tound in contemporary text-books. 

II. Avoiding excess of technicalities, it presents the subject in a lucid, 
forcible, and attractive style. 

III. It is profusely illustrated with cuts of objects, apparatus, and ex- 
periments, which enable the student to pursue the subject alone or in 
schools without apparatus. 

IV. Directions for experimental operations are much condensed, and 
descriptions of unimportant chemical substances are made very briefy or 
altogether omitted, thus obtaining space to treat with unusual fulness the 
»« chemistry of common life, ' and the later revelations of this beautiful 
science, 

V. It presents just such a view of the leading principles and more im- 
portant facts of the science as is demanded for the purposes of general ed- 
ucation. 

VI. Tlie work is arranged upon a natural method, the topics being so 
presented as to 'infold the true order of Nature' s^activities. Part 1, treats 
of the natural forces by which matter is transformed. Part 11, of the ap- 
plication of these forces to the lower or mineral world . Part III, of the 
organic kingdom, which rises out of the preceding; while part IV, or 
Physiological Chemistry, completes the scheme in the world of life. 

Vn. It presents the science not only as a branch but as a means of edu- 
cation — a valuable instrument of intellectual culture and discipline. 

VIII, It gives a clear exposition of the origin and nature of scientific 
knowledge and the value of scientific studies for purposes of education. 

GP** A Specimen copy for exaiaination will be sent, post paid, on recjipt of 
62 oenis, 

Nov. 1863. it 
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THE COLLEGE TO THE COMMON SCHOOL 

Sendeth Gfreeting: 

It bath often occurred to me, my much-esteemed yoke- 
fellow in the cause of education, to say a few words to 
thee respecting a grave error which I have long observed 
in thee, and which I have long desired to bring iii a 
friendly way to thy notice. To open the subject before 
thee, let me entreat thy attention to the instruction con- 
tained in First Corinthians, chapter twelve, wherein the 
Apostle setteth forth that every part of this our natural 
body hath its separate endowment and its diverse office^ 
and that in a humble and contented discharge of its own 
duties, each part contribiateth'best to the decency a^id 
succor of the whole body. Now, as the Apostle applieth 
this truth to the spiritual body, which is the Church, so 
we may, in humble imitation of his wisdom, apply it to 
the body scholastic, whereunto also it hath very instruct- 
ive analogies. God hath given thee thy work, and He 
hath given me mine, ^t/ dost thou sq incline to neglect 
ihin^ own work, and to meddle with mine ? If thou think- 
est thy work is not as honorable to thee as mine would be, 
'that because thou art the foot, so to speak, thfou hast less 
■'honor than the hand, I beseech thee to inquire whether 
lihy conceit of thyself is not a very weak and childish 
x)ne. At any fate, if thou thinkest to advance thine' 
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honor by scoraing thine own work, and going about to da 
what thou wast never fitted for, what doest thou but assay 
to do with the feet what was intended for the hands, and 
80 make thyself a laughing-stock? Thy true bonoyia 
shown in this, that I, whose work thou thinkest above* 
thine, am so entirely dependent on tbee that I can do 
nothing without thee, as indeed 1 am forward to confess- 
at all times and everywhere. But to be plain with thee, 
my fellow-laborer, instead of the honor which thou migbt- 
est purchase to thyself by a faithful discharge of thine 
own duties, I daily hear much reproach cast upon thee 
for thy short-comings — nay more, I cannot, but join in. 
it myself, when I see how unwisely thou demeanest 
thyself Canst thou not teach spelling and* writing and 
grammar? Very many of the youth that come to me- 
from thee cannot spell the whole of a single line fairly^ 
and properly, nor write as becometh those whose knuck- 
les thou hast had for years within reach of thy ferule, nor 
construe a plain sentence in the vernacular tongue. What 
must I do ? Must I go on to instruct these youth in the 
intricate doctrines of Greek syntax and guide them into> 
the knowledge of Science and Philosophy, when they 
know not thy rudimentary tabl6 which beginneth witli- 
" Baker?*' Or shall I put aside my own work, for which 
I have too little time at the best, and begin to teach themi 
\6 spell, to write, and'to do plain English grammar? I do^ 
tfxis, bo it known unto thee, with every new band of 
youth that thou sendest me, being forced thereto by thy 
iblly, but verily I think some bitter thoughts of thee,., 
which I do believe to be justifiable. 

I. like not the comparative estimate which thou sett^st 
upoUitbe vai;ious objects of study that thou, commendest 
to the youth who resort to thee. It seemeth to me that 
thouart privileged to confer the greatest of. all blessings 
in the gift of our craft, when thou impartest the wonder- 
ful power to read the thoughts of others and to write- 
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^ne^a own thoughts for others' reading. What a vaat 
and rich continent of knowledge hast thoa> thus opened 
before those young minds I No subsequent acquisition, 
in thy gift or mine, is to bo compared with this in magai- 
tude and value. Thou hast made them free of the realm 
ot thought ! Henceforth the whole boundless universe 
T8 open to their adventurous journeyings, if they have a 
heart thereto. Canst thou not see* that in« teaching well 
that which is thy chief glory, thou gettest most honor to 
thyself? Dost thou not thin-k ib better for these youth, 
•nd therefore more creditable to- Hiee, that they learn to 
read well, and to spell always eoirectly , and to write 
gracefully, than, at the expense of learning these poorly, 
that they learn something of Algebra and Physiology , also 
poorly ? 

Thou dost not bestow thy honors as do the public,, 
whose servant thoui art. Send one of thy younglings 
into the city to find employment, or bid him go fbr any 
purpose to any spot where sensible men will help him to 
measure himself wisely. Thou hast instructed him to 
tay in commendation of himself: " I have surveyed the 
greater part ot tho fiield of knowledjge. I have gotten, as 
I may say, totum acibUe" What answer^ thinkest thou, 
will he get? " Sayest thou so, indeed, modest youth? 
Let me hear thee read a chapter fi'om thy Bible. Is that 
slovenly scrawl thy handwriting? And spell they so„ 
when they have gotten^ Mum acibile ? I had rather thou 
hadftt come to me without any of thy vain smattering 
of things &K beyond thy capacity, and hadst been able to 
•how a decent? proficiency in thy rudiments. Go back, 
forget thy learned crudities, and betake thyself to thy 
neglected elements." 

Above allj when thou art preparing a youth for hijgher 
studies, I marvel that thou shouldst so neglect to do well 
the fundamental work which belongs to thee. It is a sad 
tight and a sorry work, believe me, when the joiner has 
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to throw down the tools appertaining to his own handi-> 
craft, and take the trowel and go down to patch up a 
fi^mdation which the careless mason has left unfit to sup- 
port the superstructure. It is a sorry work for me, find- 
ing that thou hast laid thy foundation tadly,to be always 
striving to chink it up, for I confess to thee that I think 
myself but indifferently well qualified to do thy work, and 
certes my inclination thereto is not good. 

Wilt thou accept counsel from me ? Teach reading — 
and see thou teach it v>ell. Teach writing, teach spel* 
ling-^weU. Now thou hast done a good work. No man 
shall say thou art not worthy of honor for it. Have the 
youth any time left ? Teach them Numbers, and Geogra- 
phy, and Grammar — weU, But be sure that all this while 
they are learning to read and write better. Would the 
good youth still go on? Get thee an upper grade, and 
let them learn the higher principles of Numbers and 
Quantity, the mechanism of the human body, the 
history and the polity of the land. But by no means let 
them forget or neglect their reading, their writing, and 
their spelling, in whatsoever grade of thine they may be, 
and I will take care that they do not when tbey come to 
ihe. Farewell. M. H. B. 



WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD DO. 

Labor diligently for self-improveirient. — Thorougbly understand 
"what he attempts to teach. — Prepare himself for each lesson as- 
signed. — Require prompt and aceurate recitation!^ — Teach both by 
precept and example. — Manifest an active interest in the studies 
of his pupils. — Make the school-room cheerful and attractive. — 
Cultivate a pleasant countenance. — Require prompt and exaci 
obedience. — Insist upon attention from the whole class. — Make 
few, if any rules. — Avoid governing too much. — Let your pupils 
understand that you mean exactly what you sai/, — Should govern 
himself. — Take care of his health. — Visit the parents of his pupili. 
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THE ACADEMIC SYSTEM A FAILURE. 

A itate or community has no higher duty than that of 
providing for the education of its children. This point i« 
too evident to require argument, and moreover, the proof 
of its universal acceptance is found in the establishment 
of our system of Common Schools. 

But this provision, ample though it was, and benefioml 
as its effects have been, does not answer the requirements 
of the present day. There is an ever increasing demand 
for a more advanced course of instruction, — ^^a higbet 
grade of scholarship than was contemplated in the Goiaa- 
mon School system, — a demand that must, in some ma»t- 
wer, be met. This was foreseen and partly provided for 
in the early history of our state, by the establishment of 
a fund for the support of " Grammar Schools '' in each 
county, most of which have either disappeared, or ht- 
come merged into AcademieB. These latter, too, for 
many reasons, have fiatiled to accomplish the dosired end. 
Many of them were, and some still are, schools of a high 
rank and character, but nearly all contain the fatal de- 
fects of the system. 

Dependent for their prosperity and even their exiftK 
ence upon securing a certain amount of patronage, re» 
course 18 often had to means which inevitably degrade 
the high ends of teaching. 

Particularly is this the case in those localities where 
rival institutions have sprung up in the immediate Ticin- 
ity of each other, and where competition is very great.. 
Each is anxious to outstrip the other, to be considered 
.the most popular and flourishing, and to show the longest 
list of names in its Catalogue. Every effort is put forth 
to secure scholars, with very little regard to their fitMttli 
to be admitted to the school; or the thoroughness or effi< 
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ciency of their discipline when there. The result may 
%e a largo collection, but of heterogeneous material, defy* 
ing all attempts at systematic arrangement or classifica- 
tion, and in a great measure but poorly prepared for ii 
school of this grade. Scholars in all stages of advance- 
ment must take their chances together, and the labor of 
the teacher is comparatively lost, by being spread over 
10 much space that it can nowhere be really effective. 

Again, the system is radically defective, inasmuch as it 
eontemplcUes only the liberal education, as it were, of a 
/adored doss. Low as .are the rates of tuition, and in 
most of these institutions, they are so ruinously low as to 
afford no adequate compensation to a competent instruct- 
or, they are still too* expensive to allow their benefits to 
be enjoyed by more than a moiety of the population. A 
rery large proportion of that class of children, which, for 
the welfare and safety of the community should be (kor' 
0ugUy educated, and from which many of our best scbot 
ars are drawn, these, for the most part, under this sys* 
tern, are debarred from any but transient and occasional 
opportunities of instruction in advanced studies. 

Another objection to this system is the tendency 
which, strange to say, it has often had, to diminish the 
eflSciency of our Common Schools. Parts of different sys- 
tems, with no direct or necessary feond of connection, 
•they often develop a spirit of antagonism to each othex, 
which almost inevitably tends to the detriment ot the 
latter. A n institution of this kind once established in a 
•place, will naturally draw to itself a large proportion of 
•the better scholars from the district schools in its vicin- 
ity, and in this way takes from them that very element 
which gives to any school character and vitality. Not 
only is this the case, but others of the older pupils in 
Qommon Schools, who, by reason of circumstances, cannot 
enjoy the same privileges, finding themselves, through 
no fault of their own, left behind, as it were, by their as- 
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iBooiates, lose all ambition, and fail to avail themselves of 
<those advantages which they might otherwise enjoy. 

Again, most of these schools contain, within themselves^ 
<iq guaranty of permanent continuance. Their buildings 
and appurtenances are usually the property of a few per- 
sons, who are rarely willing to assume the pecuniary re- 
sponsibility of the school, and the house is therefore let 
for a nominal sum, or its use given outright, to some one 
wTio will undertake to " run the school." These are too 
often, not persons who make teaching a profession, but 
such as follow it temporarily, as a means to an ulterior 
end, and whose principal object is to make it as profitable 
as possible for the time being. A great effort is made^ 
(any successful " operator " can explain the modus oper- 
andi,) a large attendance is secured, and the school is a 
** great success,'' — that is, if quantity and not quality b% 
assumed as the standard. This state of things may con- 
tinue until some less skillful pilot takes the helm or until 
some rival, by greater energy or by means of better ap- 
pliances, succeeds in turning the tide in another direction. 
True, local pride and interest will ijsually prevent the 
«toppage of a school, but this constant ebb and flow, ne- 
cessitating continual changes of management and instruc- 
tion, forms a very decided bar to the efficiency of the 
«y stem- 
That this is a fair outline of the manner in which these 
matters have been conducted, could be easily verified 
by the history of those institutions of learning whioh 
have been, from time to time, " popular," during the last 
twenty-five years. The fact that we occasionfilly find one 
that has succeeded in rising above the defects of its na- 
ture, is far from militating against the truth of what we 
have said* *' Exceptio probat regulam," and the excel- 
lences of such schools only render more glaring the Taults 
of the others. 

We have thus endeavored briefly to. point out-some of the 
causes which, in the language of one of the most distin- 
guished friends of education in the state, " have made the 
A-cademic system a failure." We have aimed to do this, 
not in a captious, fault-finding spirit, but to lead to the 
inquiry, whether a plan may not be devised, which t?hall 
Avoid these faults, and thereby materially advance the 
•educational interests of the state. Plus. 
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OLD TIMES AND NEW. . 



BY AU:.8N e. SPOomBB. 



Twas in mj easy chair at home, 

Abotit a week ago, 
I aat aad puffed mj light cigar, 

As usaal, joa mast know. 

J mused upon the Pilgrim dock. 
Whose luck it was to land 

Upon almost the onlj rock 
Among the PfymoQth sand. 

i^ mj mind's eje I saw them 
leave 
Their weather-l^eaten bark — 
Before them spread the wintrj 
wilds, 
Behiad, rolled ocean dark. 

Alone the little handful stood, 
While savage foes lurked nigh, 

Their creed and watchword; Hrust 
in God, 
And keep joor powder dry.' 

Imagmation's pencil then 
That first stern winter painted, 

Wbeik more than half their num- 
ber died, 
And stoQter spirits fainted. 

A tear unbidden filled one eje, 
My smoke had filled the other; 

Otoe sees strai ge sights at sucfa a 
time, 
Which quite the senses bother. 

\ j^oew I was alone — ^but lo ! 

(Let him who dares deride me) 
Hooked, and drawing up a chair, 

Skxwn sat a man beside me. 



His dress was ancient, and hiy 
air 
Was somewhat strange anJ 
f'lreign — 
He civilly returned my stare, 
And said, * I'm Richard War- 
ren !' 

^You'll find my name among th» 
list 
Of hero, sage and martyr. 
Who in the Mayflower's cabin 
signed 
The first New England char- 
ter. 

^I could some curious fiicts im- 
part — 
Perhaps some wise- sug- 
gestions — 
But then, I'm bent on seeing^ 
sights, 
And running o'er with ques- 
tions.' 

'Ask on,' said I, *ni do my best 
To ^ve you information, 

Whether of private men you ask^ 
Or our renowned nation.' 

Says he, ' First tell me what is^ 
that 
In your compartment narrow,. 
Which seems to dry my eye- 
balls up, 
And scorch mj very marrow/ 

His finger pointed to the grate — 
Said I, 'That's Lehigh coal. 
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Dug from the earth/ — he shook 
his head— r 
•It is, upon my soul !' 

I then took up a bit of stick, 
One end was black as night. 

And rubbed quick across the 
hearth, 
Whea^ a sudden light ! 

Mj guest drew bac^, upix>Ued 
his eyes, 
And strove his breath to 
catch — 
*What necromancy's that? he 
cried — 
Quoth I, *a friction match.' 

Upon a pipe just overhead, 

I turned a little screw, 
When forth witj^ instantaneous 
flash, 
Three streams of lightning 
flew. 

Uprose my guest : now heaven 
save me,' 

Aloud he shouted, then 
•Is that hell fire ? «Tis gas/ said I, 

We call it hydrogen.' 

Then forth into the fields we 
strolled, 

A train came thundering by. 
Drawn by the snorting iron steed, 

Swifter than eagles fly. 

Bumbled the wheels, the whistle 
shrieked, 

Far stfeamed the smoky cloud, 
Scho'd the hills,the vallies shook, 

The flying forests bowed. 

ppwn on his knees, with bands 
upraised 
In worship, Warren fell — 



^Great is the Lord our God,' 
cried he-r- 
He doeth all things well.** 

*I 've seen his chariots of fire. 
The horsemen, too, thereof; 

O may I ne'er provoke his ire. 
Nor at his threatenings scoflT.' 

'Kse up, my friend, rise up," 
said I, 
•Your terrors are all vain^ — 
That was no chariot of the &ky,* 
'Twas the New York mail 
train.' 

We stood within a chamber 
small — 
Men came the news to know. 
From Worcester, Springfield, 
and New York, 
Texas and Mexico. 

It came — it went — silent \i\xi 
sure — 
He started, smiled, burst out 
laughing, 
•What witchcraft's that? ^t'i 
what we call ^ 

Magnetic telegraphing.* 

Once more we stepped into the 
street ; 
Said Warren, •what is that 
Which moves along across the 
way 
As softly as a cat ? 

•I mean that thing upon two 
legs. 
With feathers on its head— 
A monstrous hump below its 
waist. 
Large as a feather bed. 

It has the gift of speech, I hear,, 
But sure it can't be human !' 
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^My amiable friend, said I, 
That's what we call a woouib.' 

'£ternal powers ! it cannot be,' 
Sighed be, with voice that 
faltered ; 
I loved the women in my daj, 
But oh ! they're strangely al* 
tered.' 

I showed him then a new na- 
chine 

For turning eggs to chickens, 
A labor-saving liennery. 

That beat8 the very dickens. 

Thereat, he strongly grasped my 
hand, 

And said, *Ti.s plain to see 
T-his world is 8.j traiisMogrified, 

Twill never do 'or rne. 



Tour telegraphs, your railroad 
trains, ^^ 

Your gas lights|FrictyimatC'l>> 
es, y 

Your hump-backed women,rocks 
for coal) 
Your thing which <3hickeii8 
hatcheS) 

Have turned the "WofM so up- 
side down, Jf^ 
No peace is left within it' — 
ThtfB whirling round upon hia 
heel, 
He vanished, in a minute. 

Forth with,my most veracious peli 
Wrote down what I had 
heard, 
And here, dressed up in do^ 
gerel rhyme, 
You have it word for word. 



DEAL LENIENTLY WITH LITTLE CHILDREN. 

t) ye that an' wise in your own conceit! never despise tha 
young ; never turn fom their first sorrow at the loss even of a doll 
or peg-top. Every privation is a step in the ladder of life. Deal 
gently with them ; speak kindly to them. A little sympathy may 
ensure a great return wlien you are yourself a second time a child. 
Comfort their liitie sorrows ; eheer their little hearts. Kind wordi 
are the seeds sown by. the wayside, t-iat bnn<; forth fruit, ^^ some 
ftixty-fold, some an hundred-fold." Be ir in mind ever that " the 
child is father to the man ;" and when you would pass a sorrowing 
«ne coldly by — whether you see it mourning over a dear friend or 
a luH half-penny ; whether coupled to crime by the iron hand of 
necessity, or drajii»fd into it by the depraved will of a bad mother, 
or aome other unhieky circumstances — remember that still it is a 
child, a piece of nature's most flexible wax, and credible tD false 
prints. Spurn it not because its clothe<^ are rags, or its parents 
vagrants ; it is the mighty, and yet the innocent representative, 
perhaps, of generatitnis yet nnborn. Give il the look of kindness 
that childhood never mistakes ; speak !o i( the word of cheer that 
even old age never tnrjr^ts. Do it, if not for the sake of your com- 
mon nature, do it for tin- sake of One who said : *' Inasmuch as 
ye did it to the least of thes. . ye did it unto me." •* Suffer little 
children to come unio me, and forbid them nol, for of «uch is th^ 
Itingdom of heaven." 
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LETTERS TO HIS TEACHERS; 

BY A StIPERINTENDENT. 
»0. 5. 

Miss W : — My visits to your school have afforded me 
much satisfaction, as I have found not only experience 
and skill combined in your management and instruction, 
but great fidelity and earnestness in your work. 

Your school is a difficult one to manage, as your pupils 
are children of that age when restlessness, impatience and 
inattention predominate. Yoursjf a primary school — the 
most important grade of all. 

" Just as the twig is bent the tree 's inclined." Novr 
is the time to make lasting impressions, to form correct 
habits of study, thought and action. If the primary 
school is properly conducted, the intermediate, the high 
school; the academy, seminary and college may complete 
the superstructure reared upon a sure foundation. In- 
deed, the principal reason why there is to much that !• 
superficial and wrong in the higher departments of learn- 
ing, is.found in the defects that exist in the primary. 

Hence, you will see a reason for congratulation in view 
ol your success. I have always lour d your school in ex- 
cellent order, not evidently the result of a forced and for- 
mal external obedience, where fear is the ruling motive. 
The pupils went about their business cheerfully and ear- 
nestly, yet, were very careful in all their movements not 
to disturb the good order of the school. Your system 
and exactness in your requirements, contributed largely 
to the quiet which seemed everywhere to prevail. Every 
movement to and from recitations was with military pre- 
cision. On leaving the class eeats, they first rose at a 
given signal, then wheeled into line nnd with measured, 
quiet step, passed to their assigned places. This evolu- 
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tion was not accompanied bj boisterous counting in con- 
cert; as observed in some schools which I have visited. 

In recitation, I noticed with much satisfaction, that you 
secured and retained the constant attention of the whole 
class. While one was solving a question orally^ all the 
others were busy in the mental process, and ready to ex- 
pose* any error, as their uplifted- hands would indicate. 
Few of all our Teachers have the power to awaken inter- 
est and hold the attention in class recitations, yet, nothing 
can be more important. 

Another evidence of your fitness for the position you 
occupy, is your knowledge of the nature, and wants of 
childhood. As evidenlip of this, I noticed that you sought 
change and variety in ^'our school exercisies. You al- 
lowed the younger pupils to have frequent recesses with 
free exercise in the open air. Thus you avoided the 
results of fatigue and^ gratified their undying love of nov- 
elty ; you made the school room pleasant and attractive, 
which is indispensable to success. Allow a suggestion 
on one point. \ 

Children learn more from observation than from study. 
With a correct view of this fact, you will introduce mora 
extensively than you have done, that system of instruc- 
tion which employs " object lessons.'' Tour younger pu- 
pils have learned nearly all they know from objects around 
them. It is yours now to direct them in a systematic 
course of observation, and to carry out the instructions 
of the nursery and fireside, by directing their attention to 
the qualities and peculiarities of the objects around them. 
This instruction should be intermingled with other les- 
sons to avoid monotony and to develope the mind in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

Allow me here to suggest a daily programme for one 
week, which will answer for some of your younger classes. 

Monday. — Conversation Lesson ; Reading and Spelling ; 
Gymnastics ; Object Lesson — Form ; Human Body ; Bead- 
ing and Spelling, 
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Tuesday. — Moral Instruction; Beading and Spelling; 
Object Lesson — Color; Human Body; Gymnastics; Read- 
ing and Spelling. 

Wednesday. — Conversational LesRon ; Reading and 
Spelling; Object Lesson^ — ^Form; Gymnastics; Beading 
ftad Spelling. 

Thubsday. — Moral Instruction ; Beading and Spelling ; 
Object Lesson — Color; Gymnastics; Object Lesson — Size; 
Reading and Spelling. 

Fbiday, review tbe lessons of the week, adding some- 
thing new and interesting to each. 

You will be greatly assisted in your work, by such 
books as CaMn's and Shddon on " Object Teaching.'' 
This subject is receiving marked attention among the ed- 
ucators of the present day. I admit that it is made a 
bobby by some, yet, there is much in the system worthy 
the attention of every prinuzry teacher. 

There are several other primary schools in town which 
deserve to share largely the honor bestowed upon yours, 
and which may be profited by the suggestion here made. 
Yours truly, H» , 



" BOABDING ABOUND." 



The figures show a very considerable diminution of 
the prevalence of boarding the teacher " around '' as the 
current phrase is, that is, of dividing the expense of the 
board pro rata among the scholars who attend school, and 
then instead of collecting the amount in cash, of sending 
the teacher from family to family throughout the district, 
in proportion to the extent to which they have participat- 
ed in the advantages of the schools. During the previous 
year 3,354 or 68 per cent, of all the teachers employed 
in the schools boarded ' around,* while during the year 
just past, only 3,154', a less number by 200 and constitut- 
ing only a fraction over 66 per cent, of tbe whole number 
employed were thus boarded. This may be a matter of 
congratulation to the well wishers of the schools, for 
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whatever array of plausible reasons may be urged in- fa- 
vor of the practice, it is beyond question that it workr 
much evil in the operation of our school system^ some of 
which is apparent at a glance, and some of which tbongh 
j>erhaps more noxious, is less noticeable without clos« 
watching. It is commonly urged in &vor of continuing 
the practice of boarding around, first, that in this way the 
oppojrtunity is given for the formation of a mutual acqaatn- 
tance between the teacher on the one 8id« and his pupils 
and their parents on the other ; second, that in this way 
many of the poorer class who ceuld not and who would 
not attempt to pay in money their proportionate share of 
the teacher's board,, are enabled by furnishing the beard 
itself to the teacher personally, to contribute their share 
of the expense, and thus are encouraged to* sead their 
ohildren to school, and take a greater interest in»the school 
from the very fa<2t of contributing to its support; 
• In reply to the firs^ allegation it may be said that if true 
it is applicable as well to> any and every other vocation 
as to that of the teacher. It is desirable, nay it is indis- 
pensable to the success of the physician that he should 
efficiently and safely administer the required remedies in* 
all cases of obstinate disease^ that he should be intimately 
acquainted with the character, tendencies, habits and: 
physical powers of his patients. If it is desirable that the 
teacher, because he also reqjairejs in order to success, au: 
intimate acquaintance with his pupils, therefore should 
board with them and that in proportion to the extent to 
which they share in his- attentions; then it stands proved 
that the physician, who equally requires the same intimate 
knowledge of his patients, should have no home of his 
©wn, or fixed abiding place, but should board around with 
his patients in proportion to the amount of -medicine which 
he administers, or in proportion to the prevalence oft 
the measles or whoopingcough. This seems to prove 
More than was really required. But in. fact it does not 
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appear that boanling around does in anj degree promote 
the intimate acquaintance which would really add to the 
teacher^s power for good. But the most conclusive replj 
lo this argument comes from another direction. A very 
large proportion of the teachers employed in our school^ 
are young boys and girls who lack both experience and 
accurate knowledge, and who can be qualified to give 
competent instruction only by hard and diligent study. 
Another large proportion of teachers from indolence or 
intellectual dissipation seldom exert the whole measure 
of their strength any time, and always are liable to a pro- 
gressive deterioration in their methods of instruction from 
a failure to refresh their minds by constant review and 
etudy. Our schools do not receive nearly as good in- 
struction as they easily might receive under the same 
teachers, were those teachers diiposed to exert themselves 
to the utmost* Whatever dispensation should at any giv- 
en time draw from the teachers for one year the exertion, 
of their utmost powers, would by that act more than 
double the value and efficiency of our schools. 

The public sentiment should demand this, the exercise 
of their highest powers, from all the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, and. daily study and effort in the self-prepara- 
tion, for the work of the succeeding day should by common 
eontent, be exacted of every teacher as his simple and 
eommon duty. Whenever this is effectually done, all our 
schools will immediately improve. But this can never 
be efficiently done, until the demand for this exercise of 
the highest ability, to be made possible only by daily effort 
in preparation, shall be accompanied by the furnishing of 
necessary facilities. So long as- the teacher goes wander- 
ing about.from house to house in search of his daily breads 
with no fixed home and no possibility of . surrounding him-^ 
aelf with the conveniences of study and. thought, so long 
\i will be idle and useless to boge for any but commonn- 
place efforts from him^ 
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Aa to the second assertion very much might be said^ 
The practical operation of the custom is in most cases en=- 
tirely unequal and unjust, and serves to defeat the very 
object that purports to be held in view. In a country 
like ours where in the majority of cases whatever wealth 
exists is the result of the accumulation of years ; and 
where by far the larger portion of the citizens begin with 
small .means, it will generally be found that the pecuniary 
ability of individuals in community will be tis their ages. 
The elderly classes are the most wealthy. But if an ex- 
aminatiofl of the children in school is made, it will appear 
that the elderly portion of the tax payers have the least 
children at school, though generally they have the largest 
Grand List : while the larger portion of the children come 
from the younger families^ Any tax then that is laid up- 
on the scholar bears hardest upon those least able to pay 
it. It may be observed in passing, also, that such a tax 
bears unequally, because, as a matter of fact, the numbers 
of children in the various families of any community will 
generally be found to be in inverse proportion to their 
pecuniary ability. 

Again, as a matter of practice, the board and fuel are 
in most cases grouped together, and thus as the schools 
are often managed, constitute the heaviest tax that is laid 
in the district. The usual method of operation is to vote 
that the summer school, so far as teacher's wages are con* 
eerned, be supported upon the Grand List, the public 
money is expected to defray the expenses of teacher's 
wages during winter, and the board and fuel for the whole 
year is levied upon the scholar. Suppose a summer school 
of three months, the teacher^s wages at the average price 
for females, $7,74, will be |23,22. The board for the 
whole year, say seven months, will be at $1,50 per week, 
$42,00, and the fuel will be some $10. So that while only 
thus $23,22 is raised during the year upon the Grand 
List, which bears equally upon every individual, $S2,00 



W^ raised by a tax upon the scholar, which bear» Tme^ 
qually upon all, and thus aside from the unequal bearii^ 
of the tax, the largest tax of the year is thus raised^ 

The lamentable and dangerous result is that e verj 
large proportion of thfe children of the State are driven 
practically from the school, and to an extent very much 
greater than is commonly supposed, as will be laaanifert 
from the statistics of attendance* It is indeed to be r^^ 
gretted that, under the permission of the law, a practice 
should have obtained so generally among us, which causes 
the taxation for the purposes of general education to be 
palpably and undisputably unjust and unequal in their 
pressure. 

The annual discussion in regard to the question of how 
the taxes for board shall be raia^ed, has always been amo^t 
prolific source of contention, strife and bitterness^ and the 
abolition of the practice, when it comes, as it surely must, 
will be a g^d-send to the cause of common schools.—- >Se«v 
Adorns^ Report. 



EiVGLIStt GRAMMAfc^WHAT SHOULD Wfi && 
QUmS] IN A TEXT-feOOK ? 

texample is better than precept. And since it is, at 
ieast> a part of the office of an English Grammar to teaeh 
how to write the English language, the first thing to be 
required of a Grammar is that it be written in good Eng- 
jish: a book that is not so written should be allowed no 
|)lace in the schools. 

Our second requisition is, that the definitions and rules 
be elegantly, fully, concisely, precisely expressed. They 
ttbould also be expressed in the simplest language that is 
applicable to the subject, if it also meet the other reiquire^ 
toents 5 but no word of doubtful propriety should be ad*^ 

24 
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mitted because it seems simple. The writer of text-books 
18 bound first to the exact truth, next to simplicity. . 

Thirdly, in a Grammar due prominence should be given 
to the inflections of the language. These are, indeed, few 
in English ; but are not unimportant. All necessary par- 
adigms should be fully given ; and all needful rules for 
the formation of the plural and of the passive of noun^, 
and for the comparison ot adjectives should be likewise 
clearly given ; also the signs of mood and tense, so far as 
there are determinate signs, should be distinctly stated ; 
and so, too, the composition of the several forms of th^ 
T-erb. 

In the fourth place, inasmuch as Grammar is adapted to 
teach two things, interpretation and composition, it should 
furnish and require exercises adapted to promote skill in 
both. Parsing and analysis in their various forms afe 
among the most useful exercises directed to this end. 
The best forms of these exercises every good Grammar 
must fully and clearly illustrate. In regard to composi- 
tion soiq^ exercises, such as the filling of sentences par- 
tially, wxitten out, and the building of sentences on given 
words, have been found to be of so great value that no 
Grammar can be considered complete, which does not il-, 
lustrate them, 

Fifthly, that cannot be a good Grammar in which 
a wido distinction is not made between principles and 
methods. Many a Grammar is worthless because of a 
failure to make such distinction. Good methods are ot( 
great value, yet methods are not the essential substance 
of Grammar, while principles are the essential substance 
of it. Principles have life in themselves, methods have 
not. Principles are like seeds which germinate, grow and 
bear fruit ; methods are but trodden ways, very useful tQ 
auch as must walk in them, but in themselves very barren.^ 
Sixthly, in a good Grammar the more important princi-. 
pies must be distinguished from the less, importfiiiti 
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Such distinction, when made, ip most easily represented! 
to» the pupil by means of different type. Such distinction 
and such arrangement enable the pupil to s«e at a glance 
what he needs first to learn, and help him to go on with 
the acquisition of what is most important, unhindered^ 
aafi yet without dt<nger of feeling that there is nothing 
beyond^ these his first aiiltainments. 

I would insist on these six thifigs in selecting a Grao^ 
mar for the youngest classes. In a book for more ad- 
vanced pupils, I would look for tbre^i things ipore. 

First, an article on composition, showing how something 
may be thought an^l'said about a simple object^ if onehaa 
•;^eB to see and hands to feel it. These lessons should 
teach how to observe and tq iiecord iv^at ia, obsferveci; 
that is, they should be what are in the best seiise, object 
lessons. 

Secondly, a Grammar for. adv^i^ced chsfics should con- 
tain a sufBciently extended-and accurate article on punctu- 
ation. In many of oiir Grammar^ this subject is treated 
»o briefly that what is said of it is of no real practical ser- 
vicd, as tliQ rules given will. break, dpwn^ 'NvJiether applied 
to the author's own practice, or to thq selections used as 
parsing lesson?. To account for tlie punctuation of a 
sentence, is a very convenient ar^d usiially a very satis- 
factory general, analysis of the sentence; while the ability 
to punctuate what is written is very useful. 

Thirdly, a good Grammar for advanced classes, should 
contain an accurate and'fuM article on Rhetorical FiguroF,^ 
for few exercises are better calculated to promote at tho 
n9^mo time a careful study of words in their relations to 
qaph other, and in their individual, primitive meaning and 
Ifi^tory, than the determination and explanation of tho 
figures of Rhetoric in S4»jh extracts from our best authors.. 
Hs usually constitute QHf. parsing lesson^* E. 0. 
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SOLUTION OF EXAMPLES IN BACK NUMBERg. 

144 
Finding yalue of y, y=:— — 

144 

Shubfttitnting, x4— -=aBslO 

144 

Transponing^ lUl^Vy—iL 



144 
144 . . x« 



StibtiradtiBg « from both^ iif— fr=4— a 



Gomipleting Square, — j- — 6-f- - _^ 

Root, l^-^^2-5 
X 4 4 

Dropping equals, 2t=»i2 

y=4 B. 

^ " Ex-Teacher '^ lays a qilestionf before the reacfers of the 
School JoumCdj ^hich fafe says has created qoite a dispntar 
in his place in relation to its soltttfon, &C. 

I being a reader of the Sdiod Jowmatj (having taken 
it from the beginning),, and the originator of the questioli^ 
offer the following solution, Mrhich is quite sii»ple ; t<> 
much so, that I think there »eed not b© fwrther di»pute 
tm that points 

SoLUWON. — For convenience we cut tl»« loaves of bread 
into thirds. 6 + 4=10 loaves = 30 thirds. 30-5-3 (num^ 
ber that partake,) = 10^ each one's share. CorjoraFs G 
= 18 pieces — 10, what C. eats, = 8, what he gives the 
Lieut. Private's 4 = 12 pieces — 10, what P. eats, = 2, 
what he gives Lieut. Lieut, pays $10 for 10 pieces, *= 
' $1 per piece. Then private's 2 pieces would be worth 
|2^ his interest in the watch. Hence $2, answer. 

T. J. D. 



MUoHal DeparimenU %W^ 

The foUowiog problem is froQi some ArithmetiQ of tb^ 

day, we do not know which. It is worth tifying, fpr ^ 

^mple example in ai^Iyai^. Will 90920 one furnisl^ the 

written work? M. G. D. ; 

'' Sold 800 ells English for $3,450, wd gained on a y^H 
one-fifth of the cost of ap oU f lemjaL Fipd t.h(6 cost 1^ a 
>«ird." 



EDITOBUL DEPABTMBNT. 

The Severdh Annual Report of the Ft. Board of Edvfia- 
tiorij vrUh the Report of the Secretary, is a copious, instruc- 
tive and entertaininjg document, worthy of our Board of 
Education, wortiiy of the State, and worthy of thfi noble 
cause it is designed to serve. The Report proper i^ 
much occupied, by ao argument to show the utility^ 
Teachers' Institutes. The Secretary'© Eeport record^ 
his " oflScial doings," and pre9ent» a view of the " Coih]^ 
tion of the Schools " as thejr appear from bis own ^feftj^r- 
\'!Qtion and from the Beportis of the Tawft Soperiu^aad^ 
euU. Next follow "Schoal 8t«iiti«tie8,'' including "d«r 
ration" and "expense" of Schools.; ^number of Tea«ib- 
ers," male and female, aod their *^ wages/* '^ The cwitlior- 
ized List of Text Books,'*'' Attendance on School Meet- 
ings," ^ Public Examinations of Teachers," '^ School Ap* 
paratus/'^ ^' Corporal Punishment," ^ Town School Libra- 
ries," ^' Teachers^ Associations." The Eeport closes with 
an elaborate discussion upon ^Oraded Schools," The 
•Secretary urges the con&olidation of our Colleges and the 
remodelingof our school system, so ae to profit by the 
economy and efficiency of the thorough oiassificatioaihufi 
secured. An Apf endix cootraia the School Laws4)f Vev- 
roont, as revised in 1862 (for these we are under groat 
obligations to our este^mei^ Seqretary^ ©spediailly Ahe 
Superintendents of Coiotpon Sdjopls); also « Ai>$t|%fyi 
ot the Decisionjs of the SuprdPi^ Qonxi of Vc^mopt, nni 
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doBes with " Forms ^ of Tarioos documents necewsary \q 
the transaction of btisriness connected with Schools. 

The whole Report was prepared with much care and 
ability, aud presents a view of our educational interest* 
1?hich is very enootirag^ng'. 

No Mischief Done. — We may congratulate ourselves 
that our Legislature has not only done us no barm, but 
has actually restored the grant of $30 to each of the In^ 
atitutes to be bolden in the State. We are assured that 
the friends of Education were neter before so numerous 
at Montpelier. We rejoice with " exceeding great joy." 

Our Sdiod journal. — A single copy for 15 cents in ad- 
Vance ; $1,00 at the end of the year- 

Encoubaoemgnt to CLifsa. For $3.50 we mU send t& nnj 
address 7 copies of the Journal and to the agent who gets up the 
dub one copy of Gleanings froin ScAool Life Experience and! 
Mattm'i Manual of Gymnaitics '(worth 65 cents). For 97, we 
will send 15 copieiis of the Journal and a copy <A Korthend% 
Teacher and Parent, 6r Lewis' New Gymnastics, (worth $1.25). 

To the person who shilll proeure the largest nam>^r of snbscrt- 
bers (not less than ^,) we will send the Atlantic Mon fitly for one 
year. To the pers6n who shall raise the largest elnb (not lesii 
Ibaa 50,) we will give a copy of Webster's Pictorial Unabridge<l 
l^otionary, (worth $7). . All who make the eiTort and fnH to se* 
aim the highest* «prize, will, "of ooarse, be eniitled to the lesser 
fvises drawn by their number. 

^fjf.^We shall continue to send the Journal until notice t^ 
discontinue is given, and until all arrears are paid. 

TEACHEfiS' INSTITUTES. 

Vt. Board of Education, \ 
Secretary's Office, Nov. 1863. ) 

Teaebers^ Institutes for the Oounties of Grand Isle, 
Washington, Lamoille, Frankliu and Chittenden, wfll be 
held aa follows : — 

At Johnson, Dec. 8th and 9th ; Northfield, l>ec. 11th 
and 12th; St. Albans, Dec. 15th and 16th; Underhiri, 
Hoc* 18th and 19tb ; South Hero, Dec. 23d and 24th. 



Books, Periodkahy Et Cetera. 2M 

The Institutes will each continae in session two day8| 
eommencing at 9 A. M. 

All friends of education are invited to attend. 

Town Superintendents are desired to see that teachera 
are notified, and urge them to attend. 

Clergymen are respectfully invited to give notice froni 
their pulpits. J. S. ADAMS, Sec'y. 



OUR BOOK TABLK 

• Hand Book for Hohe Improteiient, comprising How to 
Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, How to Do Husin^ss ; coook 
plete in one volume: Fowler & Wells, New York. Mukumim 
parvo. *' A complete library in itself,'' and adapted to all classes 
of readers. Price $1 75. 

Combe's Moral Philosophy, or the Duties of .Mao, iii hie 
Individual, Doraesitic and Social capacities: Fowler & WellUj 
]N[ew York. This is a reprint iirom the Edinburgh edition, and la 
an interesting and practical work, adapted both to study and gear 
«ral reading. 

The Bight Word im the Right Place — A new Pocket 
Dictionary jmd Referoace Book : Fowler & Wells, New York*. 
This is a Dictionary of Synonyms, of Technical 7erm?, of Abbre- 
viations, of Foreign Phrases;, «f Punctuation, and teaches how lo 
•^rite for the Press and Proof Reading. A very valuable book, 
in good style and of convenient size for common use. 

The Illustrated Family Gymnasium, by R. T. Trail, M. 
D. : Fowler & Wells, New York. This work on Physical Eda- 
tcation is based upon scientific principles and is embellished wilk 
numerous wood cuts, as illustrations. It should be in the hands 
of every parent and teacher. Other more modern works now oc- 
cupy the same field, b it all are important aids in this too long 
tieglected branch of education. 

The Atlanti^c Monthly. — Th/c next number of this popular 
work b^ins a new volume. See prospectus on another page of 
the Joumal. 

The American Journal of Science and Art ; published 
9Lt New Haven, Ot, ev«ry second nionth at $5 per year, postage 
prepaid. This excellent work has reached its XXXVI Vol., all 
of wJiich should be in every scholar's library. Next No. will be 
published in Jan. 1864. 

i^Pbterson^s Magazcnb. — We are in receipt of this popular 
Lady's Magazine, for December. It is a splendid number, "Pe- 
iersan" will be greatly improved in 1864. It will contain neatfj 
1000 pages of double column reading matter; 14 steel plates; IS 
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•bloted siieef fasbton plates ; 12 eoiored patterns in Beriin yrnAf, 
embroidery or crochet, and 900 wood engitivmgd-^ropotioiiaUT: 
more than any other periodical gives. Its stories and novelets 
are by the best writers. In 1864, four original copyright novelets 
itill be given. Its fashions aire always the latest and prettiest. 
Every neighborhood ought to make up a clnbi Its price is bat $^ 
% year* or a dollar less than magazines of \th ckss. It is the 
magazine for the times. To clubs it is cheaper stilf, viz : — three-' 
copies for $5, five for $7.50, or eight for $10. To every person 
getting up a club, (at these rates) the publisher will send an extra 
eopy gratis. Speciniens sent (if written for^ to those wishing to 
get up clubs. Address, post paid, Charles J. Peterson, 306 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

' Arthuh's Home Maoazike forDi^Cris received. With this- 
Tol. 12 clofiesw Arthur is always welcomed by its niimerous sul^ 
ioribeFS. It is a highly emfbdiished and well sostainedf monthly 
Mid is worth twice its [$2.] cost to (lie home circle. Thepro* 
apectus for 1864 offers strong indocements to elobs by its low 
lerms and.rioh premiums. Addvess T. S. Arthur & Co., 3^$ 
.Walnut atreet, Philad *lphia, Pa. 

^ Oodt'b LAVT'ft BotO>K holds out ai strcxig bid for new sub^ 
mnhetB in the splendid (Dee.) No. ymi receivedl '' Terms ror 
duced to old prices" for 1864. 

-* Phtsical Culture. — The ^'Normal Institute for Physical 
Xdueation," ineorporaited in 1860, and under the manaf^mentof 
Dr. Dio Lewis, wBl open its sixth sessioit on the 2d of January. 
The demand for teachers of the New Gfymnastics has beeome such 
tfiat the last class of graduates, consisting of fifty ladies and gen- 
tleoden, were at once engaged, anil hundreds m.)re might find prof- 
itable employment. Well-known medical noeti assist in preparing 
tiie pupils to act as guides in Physical Cult we. In the ciepart- 
ment cX Gymnastics Dr. Lewis persoimlly trains eveiy candidate 
Ar the New Profession. If any reader would know laoie of thia 
fioneer instilution in a new and ndbie peofession, iH him or her 
fiend for a full circular to Dr. IMo Lewis, Boston. 

*'To Dr. Dio Lewis, more than to any other mdR^ is.tfce ceuntry 
Indebted for the present deep, praietical interest ia physical cttlture. 
fie has done a ndble work,'* — Mass. Teacher. 

"We look upon Dr. Lewis as one of the benefactors al his race.'* 
i^^^race Gneiiwood. 

^Success to Dr. Lewis's GymnasiuBk No better institutiaa 
:teist8."--*Tlie Knickerbocker. 

^l>t. Lewis's book is the most practical, sensible > work oa the- 
aubject, extant in any language." — Continentcri Monthly. 
' ^Dr. Lewis ha^ given us far the best and most practical of aU 
publications on the subject of Physical Culture.*'— N. Y. lad. 
" The Oli> Farm«r'» Auhanac, (No. 7 ,) for the year 1864, ia 
ir^ady for the market. 



m MODEL SEWING MIDBINB. ' 

• ^ * ^»* » — — 

The Cheapest in the "World! 
BFXiVVJS^i THE ^EST '. 

Ajt Grently I^educccl Prteos. 



The Weed Sewing Machine Co., 

506 BROADWAY, N. Y., 

Manufacture the most perfect Machine for Sewing, of all kinds, erer pre* 
aented to the American public, and challenge comparison with anjsewing 
machine made in the United States, 

The Weed Machines, with all their valuable improyements, entirely 
OTercome all imperfections. They are 

Superior to all others for 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 

Simple in construction, durable in all their parts, and readily understood. 
They have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are adapted to a 
vide range of work without change or adjastment. Using all kinda ot 
thread. Will Hem, Fell, Bind, Gather ^Braid, Tuck, QuiU^ Cord, and iu 
fact, do all kinds of work required by Families or Manufacturers, '^'hey 
make the Interlock Shuttle Stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, 
elasticity, durability and elegance of finish. 

They have received the highest Premiums ! 

ine very instance, where they have been exhibited in competition with 
other standard machines. We invite all persons in search of an instru- 
ment to ^xecute any kind of Sewing now done by machinery, to inspect 
them, and make sure they secure the best, by proving the WEEB before 
purechasing* The Company being duly licensed, the machines axe pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Persons at a distance can order by mail with perfect confidence that 
t e machine will reach them safely, and that they will be able (o manage 
it to their entire satisfaction, with no other aid than the printed instruc- 
tions accompanying each machine. Every explanation will be cheerfully 
given to all, whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive Circulars, 
together with specimens of work, will be furnished to all who desire them, 
by mail or otherwise. 

REl^lABLE AGENTS WANTED, in all localities in the United 
States, Canadas, British Provinces, Cuba, Mexico, Central and South 
Aiiierica, West India Islands and the Bahama Islands, to whom we ofo 
ffreat inducements. Energetic men will find it a paying business, as relia- 
ble Sewing Machines have become a necessity in every family. We man- 
ufacture a great variety ot styles, from which we give a few prices: — No, 
2, Family, $60 ; No. 2, Extra, $60 ; No. 2, Half Case, $S6 and $76 ; 
No. 3*4, Manufacturing, ^75 and $85. 

WEED SEWING MACHIiVE CO., 

( liox 2,041 Post Office. ) A06 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A COMPLiyiE REVOLUTION 



esoenAFM 

AND THE iii( 
AVhat teacher has not been niMi 
fome of the simplest priiuipic;? 
ftovffihe ordinary fiat map r . 
witn pins stuck into them, ha\ ■ 
a teaoher's desk while vainly 
Ihe necessity so long felt Ibr so: 
the positions and movemeniy, at^ 
met. 

BY i;siN< 



lONOfflT, 



9 ^^..j J. JLi^i 

rilKR :,lA:ii:-:MATICS. 

c:.:'d in n yi:i.? to make his pupils understand 
i^i (ioa^\n]i\:iy while attempting to teach 
_v: pies siis'iended by strings, and oranges 
. Lcl;i tlK rude accompaniments of many 
a-yin,^' to elucidate the *'knotty" points. 
iiiti!ii.)j^^ 'villi which to illustrate properly 
well as the I'orm ol the Earth, is at last 



Tl 





all difficulties are overeDme, ma';iiit; ligiii; the task of the teacher, giving 
** carrect k/wwledt/e " tu th^ ^'Aigjh-, aiid making the study pleasant for 
ho'iU, Testimonials almost ■svidK.iii iinnil ci' have been received from teach 
ers of every grade, hj)eakini^ in iinqua-iiicd terms of the merits of this 
Globe. Another Uc-.sin^ for the behcol-room is the 

B L A^ T K H Ju ^V O K B O A. K D , 

upon which may be n^ed the suir Vermont Slate Pencil instead of chalk, 
thus a>'Diding the dust and du't of the coiumon painted board. 

Tliesc boaros are clean, MAo(j.-h, and hard, will lust for years and im- 
prove by use ; furnisiied to c.rdt'v, ot any size. Wq have also many other 
novelties in this line. 

Adamantme vSlatLS,— ligiit, noi- k.-s, and indestructible, — single, in 
book form, and with p(;rt;('iiu>. >\im- and Drawing Book, comhined. 
Slate and Arithmetic, eoiubined ioi iK^iiinLis, Slate liubbers, to be used 
without water, lilackiu.nrd i.'.ufii.ci-, a lino thi]i;:i. ^*< 

:E»jAJrJEiisrny xjiX<3VJxx3 s>xji-A.^xaxro, 

can be applied by any nuc t j old i; ar U., an'i pruduce a hard slate surface 
similar to the Slate Bhu-kujaiv . 
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